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TRANSPLANTED ABILITY. 


The progress and fame of professional, political and 
commercial life in all its branches throughout the United 
States have been furthered and brightened from pre- 
revolutionary times to date by citizens of foreign birth; 
in some directions, more notably by those from nortiern 
Europe than from elsewhere abroad. This adopted citi- 
zenry has brought to the new world the tried and sturdy 
characteristics of its native countries and adapted to 
them the supplementing high qualities peculiar to 
American life. The result is a class of the alien born 
who have assimilated the best in Amer- 
ican ideas and ideals and who are essen- 
tially American in all that reflects the 
highest credit on American institutions. 
A notable example of this evolution and 
adaptation from obscure beginnings in 
the old country to prominence and estab- 
lished standing in the new is J. O. 
Storey, a native of Norway, now a 
citizen of the United States and a highly 
respected resident of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Storey was born March 21, 1863, 
in Lavenger, Norway, but came when 
a lad of 7 years of age to this country 
with his parents and settled at La Crosse, 
Wis. He had little chance of gaining 
a school education and when 9 years 
old started as a bread winner in the 
old mill of Robert Ross at La Crosse, 
afterward known as the Holway mill. 
His work consisted in pulling lath, ma- 
terial of a length longer than his own. 
He had to pull the lath, carry them to 
the hopper, tie them in bundles, and 
though but 9 years of age he handled 
from 30,000 to 40,000 lath a day. One 
winter he worked as cash boy in the 
department store of Mons Anderson at 
La Crosse. The next summer he worked 
for Hiram Goddard, at that time an 
extensive lumber manufacturer at La 
Crosse, with whom, in various positions, 
he remained 13 years. He was teamster, 
barn boss, yard foreman and finally was 
graduated to the office, where he became 
bookkeeper and afterward office manager. 

In a relatively minor way Mr. Storey 
has taken an interest in politics—enough 
to demonstrate his inclination toward 
actively good citizenship. While a young 
man in La Crosse his political activity 
gained for him the title of the ‘‘kid 
’? Before he was of age and able 
to vote he was a ward-worker, ‘his activi- 
ties tending all toward reform in political 
life. He cast his first vote for James D. 
Blaine, a fact of which he always has 
been proud. He was once a candidate for mayor .of 
La Crosse and was defeated by but 42 votes, although 
running on a Republican ticket in a town considered 
almost overwhelmingly Democratic. Mr. Storey’s polit- 
ical activity was not born of a desire for office, but for 
the prestige that political power would give him. He 
controlled the Republican delegation from La Crosse 
County and attended all the State Republican conven- 
tions at that time. He was in two State conventions 
when the present United States senator from Wisconsin, 
Robert La Follette, was trying to secure the nomination 
for governor. Although opposed to Mr. La Follette on 
political grounds he admired the candidate’s sturdy char- 
acter and was a stanch supporter and an effective one 
when Mr. La Follette was elected governor of Wisconsin. 
During the administration of President Harrison Mr. 
Storey was assistant postmaster at La Crosse, but with 
the election of Grover Cleveland to the presidency Mr. 


boss. 


Active 


Storey resigned his position and secured one with the 
La Crosse Lumber Co. as traveling salesman, which he 
retained two years. In 1895 he was elected cashier of 
the Exehange State Bank, of La Crosse. Millmen of 
LaCrosse were heavily interested in the bank. 

In 1900 Mr. Storey resigned his position with the 
bank and organized the Storey-Keeler Lumber Co., which 
built a sawmill at Caseade Locks, Ore., on the Columbia 
River. The officers of the company were: J. O. Storey, 
president; B. F. Keeler, vice president; S. H. Russeli, 
secretary, and C. C. Rooney, treasurer. The company had 
a capital of $100,000 and it aequired 250,000,000 feet of 





J. O. STOREY, OF PORTLAND, ORE.:; 
Factor in Timber and Lumber Development of the Pacific Northwest. 


timber in Washington, across the Columbia River from 
Cascade Locks. 

Reverting to his career in Wisconsin, while Mr. Storey 
was cashier of the bank at La Crosse he was associated 
with J. H. Dunlop in two retail yards, one at Glen Haven 
and one at Laneaster, Wis. When Mr. Storey went 
west he and Mr. Dunlop sold these interests and the 
latter accompanied Mr. Storey to Cascade Locks, where 
he remained with the Wind River Lumber Co., of which 
he is now treasurer, and whose extensive retail line yard 
interests are under his charge. In 1902 Mr. Storey and 
his associates sold their timber and mill properties to 
the then newly organized Wind River Lumber Co., but 
Mr. Storey retained an interest in the new concern for 
about a year. In 1903 he went to Monohon, Wash., and 
bought the mill and timber interests of the Allen & 
Nelson Mill Co. He rebuilt the mill, giving it a capacity 
of 80,000 feet a day, and operated the property three 





years with his associates under the name of the Allen & 
Nelson Mill Co., with the following officers: J. O. Storey, 
president; J. A. Bracher, vice president; George Bracher, 
secretary, and John Elliott, treasurer. Mr. Elliott lives 
at Lamont, Iowa, as does George Bracher. 

in 1906 Mr. Storey and his associates sold the Allen & 
Nelson Mill Co. to C. P. Bratnober, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. E. Bratnober, of Seattle, and others. Mr. 
Storey then organized the Storey-Bracher Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., the officers being the 
same as of the former Allen & Nelson Mill Co. The 
Storey-Bracher Lumber Co. had $100,000 capital and 
handled timberlands. It has sold over 
800,000,000 feet of timber in Oregon. 

In June, 1910, Mr. Storey bought out 
the interest of his associates in the 
Storey-Bracher Lumber Co., and it gave 
up its business of handling timberlands, 
discontinuing its office in Portland. For 
some months Mr. Storey remained a resi 
dent of Portland and invested heavily in 
Seattle business property, at the same 
time trying to locate a timber and log- 
ging proposition. This he found in the 
Monareh Timber Co., which owned 300, 
000,000 feet of fir and cedar timber along 
the line of the Tanwax & Western Rail- 
way, extending from Tacoma Junction 
on the Tacoma Eastern road 14 miles out 
into the timber. This corporation Mr. 
Storey took over for a consideration close 
to $600,000 from the former principals 
of the Monarch company, who were: H. 
S. Royce, of Tacoma; David Jeffries and 
Marvin Hughitt, jr., of Chicago, and 
R. H. Roys, of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. 
Storey still retains an interest in the 
Monarch Timber Co. Its present officers 
are: J. O. Storey, president; H. S. 
Royce, vice president, and T. A. Lavake, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Storey 
maintains an office in Tacoma for his tim- 
ber and logging company, but resides in 
Seattle, where he has an office in the 
Alaska Building, his home office being 
in the Savidge-Seofield Building. Mr. 
Storey owns considerable timber in the 
West besides that already mentioned, 
being interested with his former em 
ployer, Hiram Goddard, the pioneer lum 
berman of La Crosse, Wis., in 75,000 
acres of timber land in Klamath and 
Lake Counties of southern Oregon. He 
is also at the head of the Portland, 
Eugene & Eastern Railroad, an electric 
line running from Eugene to Springfield, 
Ore., and controlling an electric line with 
headquarters at Albany, Ore. Of this 
company Mr. Storey is president. 

In December, 1890, Mr. Storey married Miss Ella M. 
Follmer, daughter of Capt. J. C. Follmer, a pioneer 
steamboat man of the Mississippi. They have two chil- 
dren, Susie Pauline, aged 20, and Bessie Othella, aged 18. 

Mr. Storey is a master Mason and a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. He has always been a great admirer 
of good horses and has a stock farm near Eugene, Ore., 
stocked with blooded horses, cattle and hogs. He is 
interested in valuable city and business property in 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, and in the first named 
made his home until the spring of 1911. He has been 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber about six years, 
but, as stated, is perhaps more interested in timber 
ownership in Oregon and Washington. He stands high 
not only in the lumber fraternity but in business circles 
generally in the far Northwest and is regarded as one 
whose activities have helped make lumber manufacturing 
in that section a business of prominence and dignity 
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Lower Michigan Hardwoods 
MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH, BASSWOOD AND ASH 











INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We have the best up-to-date mills, cutting virgin timber, 
our grades are right and our manufacture unexcelled. 





We have a new plant, fully equipped for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of the trade who prefer 
their Maple, Beech and Birch Lumber delivered in the 
rough and cut to sizes most suitable for their needs. Write 
us at once stating what you will require. 


We Want Your Business 


and are in a better position to serve you than any one else 
in our line. The product of our mills needs no iatroduction 
to the trade who use the best. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 





We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western T.mber. 
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We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 


















ILLS AT BOYNE CITY, MICH. WHOLESALE YARD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
7 1211 Whitney Central Bldg. , 1104 Spalding Building, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle. Chicago, 
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Maple Flooring 








Tizae was when men built houses merely 
as places of shelter. If the houses kept out 
the rain it was enough. Men spent their 
lives in the cpen and were indoors only te J 
sleep. 

Today men build houses that are more 
than places of shelter—they are homes and 
combine beauty and comfort. 

The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 
























































Finest Maple Flooring 











It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
ue upon having. It practically sells 
itself. 












A sample stock of our ‘‘Finest’’ Maple 
Flooring will be a trade winner for you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
now. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnmnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


The eight-hour bill (H. R. 9061), which recently passed 
the House and is now pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, provides that no laborer 
or mechanic shall be permitted to work longer than eight 
hours a day on any contract to which the United States 
is in any way a party. Manufacturers in many parts of 
the country are much alarmed over the possibilities of 
this act, and a number of the leading manufacturers’ 


associations have planned to appear before the committee 
and present their arguments in opposition to the bill. 
It is important that the employers who wish to join in 
the opposition express their views in writing to their 
senators at once, so that the Senate may have a full 
understanding of manufacturers’ interests before taking 
final action. 


The Bureau of Manufacturers of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has issued Supplement No. 1 to 
the World Trade Directory, consisting of a list of names 
recorded for elimination from the directory. The sup- 
plement is compiled from reports submitted by Amer- 
ican consular officers under date of July 1, 1911, and 
makes a booklet of 80 pages. The list is classified by 
industries and products and arranged geographically by 
countries and cities. It is important that users of the 
World Trade Directory check up the directory from this 
supplement and eliminate the names included in the 
supplement. 


FACTORS FOR CURTAILMENT. 


Heavy rains in the yellow pine manufacturing territory 
during the last week have so greatly reduced logging 
operations that many of the mills, in Mississippi terri- 
tory especially, are compelled to shut down. Late ad- 
vices from Hattiesburg and a number of other points 
also indieate that the car shortage, which has been a 
source of annoyance to many of the mills, is growing 
more acute, most of the plants receiving about 50 per 
cent of their actual day to day requirements. 

It is rumored that the Brotherhood of Timber Workers 
is being kept sufficiently alive so that there is prospect 
of another outbreak of labor trouble at any time, and 
many manufacturers seem to look for additional cur- 
tailment from this quarter. 





So many influences are at work to keep production 
down to the minimum that yellow pine markets seem 
bound to continue firm, most of the mills reporting in- 
quiries numerous and stocks in such condition that sales 
departments are disposed to be unusually cautious in 
booking business. 


WELCOMING THE SALESMEN. 


As one of the chief factors for betterment in the 
lumber industry the traveling salesman is entitled to 
a place in the literature of the business. He has had 
such a place spasmodically, but not according to his 
due. 

It is with much pleasure, therefore, that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week introduces a new 
feature—a department for the salesmen. As a forum 
for the discussion of problems and personalities of 
the men on the road such a department is certain 
to be more than measurably successful. It will be 
worth watching every week. 








GOOD ROAD SECURITIES. 


A bank and trust company of New Orleans, La., has 
announced its readiness to negotiate good road bond 
issues. Large amounts of such securities already have 
been utilized and to make the policy of good roads 
further effective it will be necessary to raise additional 
sums on a large scale. This is sufficiently obvious from 
the fact that adequate improvements with anything like 
necessary promptness can not be provided for by the 
methods usually depended upon to ‘‘ work the roads.’’ 

The old law requiring citizens either to contribute a 
fixed number of days’ work or its equivalent in cash 
has generally resulted in surface disturbance rather than 
permanent betterment on any principle of established 


engineering. The banks and capitalists of the country 
can perform no more salutary public service than that 
of promoting the policy of good roads in the manner 
proposed by the bank referred to. 
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TURPENTINE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS. 


The theory that because a commodity is produced at a profit today it will stand 
indefinite future expansion without effect upon its market value is, of course, 
a mistake that the prudent operator will avoid. A tendency toward excessive 
production seems to be a certain accompaniment of any department of industry, 
trade, or commerce supposed to be profitable, as of late years has been notable 
in the business, for example, of making and dealing in turpentine. 

The turpentine industry has had a great deal of painstaking attention from 
the Forest Service. The operation of improvements discovered and exploited 
by the Service has served to facilitate production. These experiments have 
resulted in demonstrating the superiority of the cup over the box system of 
tapping. They have shown that the former yielded more turpentine and resin 
than the latter, and with less harm to the tree. Incidentally also they have 
demonstrated that neither process was noticeably harmful to the tensile strength 
Searification under the more 
primitive system found by these experiments to be objectionable would have 
been abandoned in favor of the cup system by operators familiar with the 
subject, but the extremely valuable of the Forest appear 
largely to have been overlooked or ignored by those in whose interests they 
were undertaken. 


or to the utility of lumber cut from bled trees. 


counsels Service 


Comparatively few lumbermen are making money out of naval stores, which 
would indicate that while the current situation would stand improvement in 
producing methods it probably would not stand a greatly increased volume of 
production. As a rule it appears that good results have accrued from operations 
following the improved methods approved by the Forest Service; these are 
known to have yielded profits. Literature on the subject of these 
improvements is supposedly obtainable upon application to the Forest Service 


definite 
and is recommended to those interested in the production of naval stores. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Whatever may be said of the actual state of the general American lumber 





business at the present time, something positive can be declared concerning the 
hardwood branch thereof, to the effect that demand is active and strong, the 
supply of shippable stock at the mills and in control of the wholesale trade is 
moderate, in many instances small, and that adverse weather has limited the 
winter cut so that there is no reason to expect a burdensome surplus for months 
to come. Such conditions should assure an active and strong market at prices 
more inclined to advance than to recede. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN within recent days has received numerous letters 
from mill operators at Okio River, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia and Old Virginia points, and from other sections of the midcountry and 
southern fields, which are remarkable in uniformity of statement that nothing 
but bad weather detracts from favorable conditions of the current market, or 
clouds prospects for at least the early part of the season. Even the present 
mixup in national politics is almost ignored as a deterrent factor, for it appar- 
ently has had no effect on the call for available hardwoods, neither has it 
clouded the bright prospects for the season. The industrial and building demand 
is equal to the absorption of all the lumber in sight and more, which is 
sufficient to satisfy both producers and dealers. 

Perhaps as strong a situation as any in the hardwood field is that occupied 
by the producers along the Ohio River and southward through Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and eastward covering the two Virginias. This large timber and 
producing section holds an advantageous position in midcountry, and is close 
to the consuming centers of the country, being in touch, at comparatively short 
hauls, with the largest consuming centers. It is also advantageously situated 
with reference to the export trade through Atlantic ports. All the older mid- 
western states teem with wood consuming industries, while the States east of 
the Allegheny Mountains derive much of their hardwood lumber from the Ohio 
watershed. If hardwood lumber demand anywhere the 
producers in that valley get a large share of it. Moreover, their timber resources 
include the oaks of every variety, poplar of unrivaled quality and abundance, ash, 


River there is any 


hickory, chestnut, gum, cottonwood, as well as maple, cherry, and other hard- 
woods that abound in the forests of the farther North. 

A feature that within recent years has entered into the increasing demand 
for the midsouthern hardwoods is the development of wood manufacture in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and the Virginias. In several of the manu- 
facturing centers of these states there is a constantly rising demand for lumber, 
so that much of the stock derived from the mills of those states is sold and 
consumed at the nearby industrial centers. While this development has diverted 
much product that otherwise would have gone to Ohio River and more northerly 
markets, it has strengthened the market situation, forced up the value of 
standing timber and made it strikingly apparent that the general demand has 
overtaken the supply to such an extent that whenever it occurs that seasonal 
hindrances prevent a normal output of logs and lumber the results must be 
shortages and a demand for higher prices. 

This spring, for example, at Ohio River points it is now declared that without 
question there is to be a scarcity of hardwood lumber during the next three 
months. In view of this situation, one of the leading operators asserts that a 
general advance of $2 to $5 a thousand for dry stocks is being offered freely, a 
condition which he admits will stimulate manufacture. The foreign trade of 
that section is better than ever before. In one instance a single concern had 
received a proposition to take over 30,000,000 feet, half general hardwoods and half 
poplar, destined for Europe, at prices $2 a thousand above contracts made last 
year. 

' In the Ohio River valley the point is made that many mills are nearly or quite 
out of timber, and that the supply is constantly receding toward the head- 
waters of the streams and far back into the mountainous sections, which makes 
it difficult and slow to get out log supplies and increases the cost of produc- 
tion and the value of logs at the mills. Such conditions, of course, have the 
effect to enhance the price of lumber. Some offset to this tendency is realized 
in carrying sawmilling nearer the headwaters and railing products to market. 


The establishment of consuming plants at interior points such as Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Bristol, and Nashville, in Tennessee, has diverted lumber that other- 
wise would have been shipped northward for markets. But this development 
emphasizes the fact that the hardwood supply of the southern watershed of the 
Ohio River is the more rapidly diminishing because the rising southern demand 
for lumber has been added to that of the northern, eastern and foreign require- 
ments. 

An operator at Chattanooga, Tenn., says that every year emphasizes the fact 
that the best grades of logs have already been taken from the forests, and that 
the best that can now be obtained would readily have gone into the second 
quality a few years ago. Stocks of shipping lumber at that point are lower 
at present than in any like season for 25 years. That city is developing into a 
considerable box manufacturing center, so that any kind of lumber that can be 
turned into package making is in demand. There are so many purposes for 
which chestnut, both good and sound wormy, can be employed that no surplus 
“an accumulate at Chattanooga. Such facts illustrate how hardwood consump- 
tion is moving southward. Another fact is the heavy consumption of lumber for 
furniture manufacture at Nashville, Tenn. 

In the general southern hardwood field the feature, as affecting the current 
half-year market, is the reduction of the winter and early spring cut on account 
of excessive rains. This hindering cause has prevailed from Arkansas and 
Missouri eastward to the Virginias. It precludes the possibility of an oversupply 
of shipping dry lumber before midsummer. Though the mills at Memphis and 
all points in the lower Mississippi Valley undoubtedly have a more copious 
timber supply to draw upon than that of the Ohio River valley the same 
weather influences that have milling and transportation 
processes in the last named section have also restricted the lumber supply in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and south Missouri. In fact, the usual spring surplus that 
follows a winter of favorable woods and milling operations is absent in the 
Mississippi River valley, though probably not to the same extent. But nowhere 
in the principal producing southern hardwood districts is there a burdensome 
surplus, while really dry lumber is generally in short supply, with prices hard- 
ening or advancing. Box and low grades are doing better than last fall, a feature 
that takes in gum, cottonwood, low grade poplar and other woods. 

In respect to poplar the general statement is that good stock is in call for 
both export and general use, while the cheaper grades are in increasing demand 
for box making and other purposes. Oak railroad material is in strong request. 

The generally good condition of the southern hardwood market is shared by 
that of northern hardwoods, maple, birch, ash, the elms, and basswood. Owing 
to unfavorable logging conditions in the fall and early winter a poor start was 
made in hauling logs to the mills in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, and later 
excessive cold was a drawback on woods work and hauling to the mills. The 
farmers often stopped work on account of fierce storms and unbearable cold. 
Indications are that while a fair amount of lumber may be on hand when Spring 
opens, there will be no excess to weight down the market. In lower Michigan, 
with Bay City, Saginaw and Cadillac as centers, reports indicate a good condi- 
tion of the hardwood market, with a satisfactory outlook for the season. The 
industries are taking lumber as fast as it is dry enough to ship, maple and 
birch, as usual, taking the lead in demand. In Wisconsin No. 3 basswood is 
being picked up rapidly at prices which compare well with No. 4 white pine. No. 
3 birch, ash and elm are worth and should bring $10 a thousand at the mill, 
says a leading authority, and No. 3 maple should sell at $8 a thousand f. 0. b. 
mill, both taking a 10-cent rate in delivery. It is reported that buyers are 
going about among northern mills picking up all the stock that they can make 
available. The prolongation of winter into March has hindered shipments, but 
there will be a heavy movement when spring weather finally favors shipping 
and transportation. ; 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK ON THE COAST. 


The sun is shining on the Pacific coast. That section is not given to gloom, 
nor does it often see the dark side of things. But lumbermen of the North Coast 
country have had more than their share of trials the last year or so, making 
it all the more of a pleasure to record a change in the business tide. 

Reports based on close observation of order files at many points indicate 
a more satisfactory condition than has prevailed in many months. Curtailment 
is—and probably for a time will be—the order of the day, most manufacturers 
having a very distinct appreciation of the error of making too much lumber 
at a time like the present. But with inquiries increasingly numerous, general 
demand on the upward trend and a decidedly optimistic sentiment gaining ground 
there is every reason to expect a firming up of the market for Coast products. 
Without question it is due. 


deterred logging, 








MISREPRESENTATION THROUGH IGNORANCE. 


Of all the examples of misrepresentation—and there have been plenty of them— 
that have been noted since manufacturers of substitutes for wood began to 
advertise and bid for publicity articles which appeared in certain Chicago news- 
papers during the Clay Products Exposition were the most astounding. It is 
more than surprising that any reputable newspaper will lend its columns to 
the publicity of misstatements as gross as appeared in some of the contributed 
articles written by alleged ‘‘engineers’’ and ‘‘experts’’ regarding wood dwelling 
house construction. 

One paper contained in glaring headlines the statement ‘‘Waste of Forests 
Awakens Builders to Age of Brick—Says Cost of Lumber Has Shown Worth of 
Clay Products—Proves Superior Material—Declares Brick Construction Means 
Economy in Upkeep and Elimination of Fire Peril.’’ 

Just what part of the public is gullible enough to swallow such statements it 
is impossible to say. Most people, however, have seen examples of what a 
good fire will do when confined within brick walls, and those who have had 
such experience are not overly enthusiastic about brick construction as a fire 
retardant. Most of the large buildings put up for the Chicago World’s Fair 
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in 1893 were built of brick, and it is a notorious fact that these particular brick 
shells have given the fire department of Chicago more trouble than almost any 
other single class of buildings. 

The same writer—whose consistency is a gem—says in one sentence: ‘‘The 
price of lumber has advanced until it practically equals brick,’’ while in the 
next sentence he says: ‘‘Brick is more economical; wood is no longer available 
in sufficient quantities—no longer cheap—brick is everywhere available; brick 
is cheap.’’ 

In an attempt to frighten the builder who prefers wood he says: ‘‘We venture 
the prediction that the day is coming when a wood house will be almost unsalable 
and unrentable. As an investment today it invites an almost certain loss.’’ 

The insurance interests of the country have lately been emphatic in declaring 
that nothing is fireproof as long as it contains anything combustible, but this 
‘fexpert’’ says: ‘‘For only about 20 per cent more than the cost of a wooden 
house you can build of brick an entirely fireproof house. By the use of wire 
glass in the windows and of burned clay floors a brick building can be made 
absolutely fireproof. As an interior fire in such a building is confined to the 


room in which it originates no outside fire can attack it.’’? All of which conjures 
up a delightful picture of a beautiful dwelling with wire glass front windows, 
to say nothing of the alluring appearance of the burned clay floors. It is worth 
notice, too, that the ‘‘fireproof’’ house is admitted to be combustible, but the writer 
says the fire can be confined to the room where it starts. Any one who has seen 
a crew of firemen trying to hack a way through a brick wall to get at a 
smoldering, hidden fire knows just about how true these statements are. 

That great daily newspapers should be guilty of misrepresenting facts to 
such an extent can be explained only by their ignorance and carelessness in 
scrutinizing the matter that goes into their columns. But the publie reads and 
at least a part is apt to believe. 

It happens that the Clay Products Exposition was about the best advertised 
trade show—barring perhaps the automobile shows—-that has been held anywhere 
in the United States since enterprises of this sort began, and it is not surprising 
that the publicity promoters connected with it ‘‘put over’’ as many columns 
as they could of this sort of matter. It is apparent, however, that some of 
the Chicago papers stand badly in need of editing. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








A serious car shortage so far this month has bothered and delayed the ship- 
ment of lumber from all points south and southwest through the middle zone 
of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. There is much complaint about 
this from Texas, up through Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, in the Ohio River 
valley, at Pittsburgh and eastward of that point. This has been the most 
serious drawback to the southern pine and hardwood movement, which would 
have been of considerably larger volume but for such hindrance. The cause 
of the difficulty in obtaining enough cars was the prolonged cold and stormy 
weather, with heavy snows in the middle sections and excessive rains in the 
Gulf states. The extent of these adverse conditions, though not unknown in 
the history of the South, occurs only at long intervals of years, and generally 
comes when the people, the railroads, and business generally are unprepared 
for such visitation. Moreover, the crews on southern railroads are not inured 
to unseasonably cold weather and run for shelter or dodge the boreal blasts 
when they persistently sweep down from the North. On many southern roads 
the winter has come very near tying up traffic for days at a time, especially 
in the Southwest from Kansas to northern Texas. Doubtless this is the reason 
why the spring movement of lumber, inclusive of pine, cypress and the hard- 
woods, has been much delayed, causing inability of northern and eastern dealers 
to make deliveries and giving business the appearance of unseasonable dull- 
ness that would not have been so much in evidence had the weather been 
more favorable. Within the last week the temperature has moderated over 
nearly the whole of the country, and trade has responded measurably to such 
favorable conditions. Cars are being better supplied, and it looks as though 
within a short time should come a movement of delayed lumber that will 
nearly resemble a rush. Many orders are on the books of the wholesalers in 
the market centers, or in the hands of salesmen for the mills. Really, -orders 
have been given out for a large amount of lumber within the last 60 days much 
of which has not been delivered on account of the slow movenient of trains, 
the nondelivery of cars at shipping points, the clogging of traffic at gateways 
and terminals and all the hindrances of winter conditions abnormally present. 

* * * 

General reports indicate that the trade is ready to handle a large aggregate 
of lumber this season. Prospects for building are good, the industries are 
steadily running except in some instances wherein financial difficulties have 
interfered, and the railroads are being forced to restore conditions where 
economies have tended to impairment, and the companies must provide more 
cars in order to handle the traffic being offered and in prospect. Tor more 
than a year dealers and consumers have bought lumber only as they needed 
it for immediate use, and no surplus is in their hands. The season’s trade 
demands that there must be a heavy delivery of stock from first hands if only 
current consumption is to be provided for. This makes for a clean, healthy 
trade, and it should lead to stronger prices when the full flush of the season 
causes an urgent demand for lumber. The features stated are peculiar to the 
time, pertain to all the leading kinds of lumber, and are positively encourag- 
ing to producers and wholesalers. In the agricultural feature of the situation 
the outlook so far is favorable to an abundant crop outturn. The heavy snows 
in the middle belt of the country and in the North have prepared the ground 
for good wheat and other small grain crops, and copious rains in the South 
have given like promises for that section, though preparation for and plant- 
ing of cotton have been delayed by excessive rains and unseasonably cool 
weather. In respect to this great staple money crop, however, .a falling off in 
acreage would tend to strengthen prices, a result that producers are eager to 
realize. It is yet too early to make any attempt to prognosticate about the 
weather and crops, but the conditions indicated are being cherished among 
lumber operators as favorable to the season’s business. 

* * * 

The main cause of complaint among producers of lumber is the compara- 
tively low range of prices, which do not afford sufficient margin for profit. 
This is the especial complaint of the producers of southern pine. Moreover, 
that prices of yellow pine are very irregular in respect to some sorts of lum- 
ber appears from reports. In the Kansas City sphere of market operations, 
while dealers agree that there is a tendency toward strength in prices, not 
enough business is in motion definitely to test the stronger condition. The 
late tendency toward lower prices reported seems to have disappeared and 
there is a stronger and more confident general attitude. Still the range of 
prices on stock is wide, especially for carload lots. Dimension, it is said, is 
offered at a range of $3 to $5.50 off list prices, or those that were held dur- 
ing the early winter months. There will be no real test of the market, how- 
ever, until the weather shall be favorable to a free movement of building 
and yard stock. ‘Throughout the South the railway and car order business 


is well maintained and it is said that if any considerable percentage of the 
business talked of by buyers for the railroads shall result in orders business 
in that line throughout the greater part of the season will be big. But prices 
on car material, especially in Florida and presumably in other parts of the 
field, as well as on ties and timbers, are too low in many instances to yield 
a reasonable profit, and besides they are irregular as between mills. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast manufacturers are taking a more cheerful view of the 
situation than they did at the end of last year. Prices are steadier and 
firmer than they then were, and the outlook for demand has brightened. The 
railroads have taken, and will take, a large amount of Coast product, which 
helps a large number of mills in Oregon, Washington and the Inland Empire. 
The California trade promises to absorb a percentage of the product of northern 
mills, since crop prospects in that State are exceedingly bright, while the out- 
look for general improvement throughout the State perhaps was never better. 
Inquiries for fir, cedar, spruce, and redwood shingles from eastern points are 
numerous and more than ordinarily interested, and it is expected that when 
spring shall come in earnest shipments over the mountains will be in good 
volume. The foreign demand continues good, and forwarding would be heavy 
if sufficient tonnage could be procured and charter rates were not so high. 
But sanguine tidewater operators believe that later in the year these matters 
will be readjusted to the advantage of shippers. Local improvements all over 
the Pacific Northwest as well as in California are promising of large lumber 
consumption, an outlet that will absorb more than the ordinary amount of 
lumber, it is thought. Red cedar shingles are holding the late 5-cent advance, 
and sales are easily made at Minneapolis at the asking figures. Nearly all 
the mills in the several north Coast districts are running, and some operators 
are throwing out the cautionary signal that production may be overdone at 
the present rate of running. Much will depend upon conditions that might be 
suggested having effect on the extent of demand, The requirement in any part 
of the lumber trade is not yet heavy enough to warrant production to the 
extent of full capacity for an extended time. 


* * * 
In the northern pine field there has been insuflicient relaxation of winter 
weather to lend encouragement to trade activity, but that the situation is 


strong is stated generally. The extraordinary call for box lumber, taking in 
Nos. 4 and 5, and dipping into No. 3 to some extent, continues a strong feature 
of demand. This is mentioned in all markets of the country. As usual, the 
better grades hold their own, with prices steady and firm. Logging is nearing 
the windup, though conditions in the northern forests at a late date were ideal 
for doing good hauling work. Most of the jobs have finished, however. The 
demand at Minneapolis is rising, and at Cloquet it is fairly brisk, with new 
buyers daily inquiring for stocks. Buyers also are putting in frequent appear- 
ances at Duluth-Superior. The outlook for the northern pine trade at the 
spring opening is positively good. 
* * * 

The hemlock situation is making a fair showing so far this year. At the 
Tonawandas an unusually brisk movement is reported for distribution in the 
near vicinity on building account. Shortages are made up by rail receipts 
from Pittsburgh, at which point demand is reported so good that stocks are 
being greatly depleted. Prices in New England are firm and steady. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin there have been advances on some items, and holders 
at the mills and in wholesale yards at lake points express much confidence in 


the situation. 
* * * 


At Pittsburgh a much better tone in the spruce market prevails than for 
some time. Demand is not only broader and better in every way but prices 
have easily been maintained at a higher level’ than at any previous time for 
months. At Buffalo demand for spruce is good. At Boston inquiries for spruce 
are large in volume, with frames held at $24 and $24.50 a thousand. In the 
New York district trade is fairly satisfactory, with little buying ahead, how- 
ever. Present supplies are ample. 

* * * 

The poplar trade at Ohio River points is in excellent condition as to 
demand, but logs at mill points are in short supply. Prices of lumber are 
advancing and are expected to go higher. There is some increase in the call fort 


automobile wide clear, and thick clears are wanted for export and domestic use 
Low grades are quick sale to the box manufacturers. 
* * * 


The demand for cypress is increasing, and better reports come from 
market and consuming centers. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Nor the purpose of securing good roads in Illinois, repre- 

sentatives from more than two-thirds of the 102 counties 

of Illinois met in Chicago March 12 and formed the Illinois 

Highway Improvement Association. 

The New Jersey Senate Judiciary Committee held a hear- 
ing March 12 on Senator Gebhart’s resolution to amend 
the constitution to extend the right to vote to women. 
Several hundred women attended the hearing. 

The Great Northern Railway will operate small farms for 
500 farmers along both sides of the Red River Valley in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, and in sections of eastern 
Montana this year, taking charge of 10 acres in each case, 


furnishing free seed and guaranteeing a return of $8 an 
acre. The purpose is to show the farmers how they can 


increase the production and profits of the soil. 
Fifty years ago March 9 the Monitor and the Merrimac 
met in the spectacular naval battle off Hampton Roads. 
Clarence S. Darrow, former chief counsel for the Mc- 
Namara brothers, will be placed on trial May 14 on the 
charge of having bribed jurors in the case of the confessed 
dynamiter, James B. McNamara, now serving a life term 
in San Quentin prison. 
aggregating $500,000 in 
authorized by the South- 


Expenditures for improvements, 
the next three months, have been 
ern Pacific Co. 

Capt. E. D. Baldwin, polar explorer, is planning an ex- 
pedition to the North Pole next to obtain data of 
value to meteorological and other He will use 
aeroplanes and a wireless outfit. 

In an address at Chicago March 10 Booker T. Washing- 
ton said negroes have bought 400,000 homes in the South 
since the negro ceased to be a slave. 


year 
scientists. 


The State Railroad Commission of Texas has been ad- 
vised that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has appro- 
priated $1,125,000 for improvements of its Gulf system 
which is operated under the name of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe. This sum does not include what is to be ex- 
pended in the construction of new mileage during the year. 

According to the statistical report issued March 7 by the 
railroad and warehouse commission, 908 persons were killed 
and 10,989 persons injured on steam and electric roads in 
Illinois in the year ended June 30, 1911. The number of in- 
jured is more than 3,000 in excess of those in 1910 and 
the number killed is almost 100 greater. 

The fourth constitutional convention of Ohio March 7 
adopted a proposal to amend the present state constitution 
so as to permit women to participate in all elections. This 
action will be submitted to the men voters for ratification. 

Edward Dickinson, vice president of the Kansas City, Mex- 


ico & Orient Railway Co., was appointed temporary re- 
ceiver for that railroad in the Federal court in Kansas 
City, Kans., March 7. A permanent receiver will be ap- 


pointed in a few days. Attorneys in the suit declared con- 
struction work on the road would continue and that the line 
would be rushed to completion under the receivership. 

Anthracite and of the United 


operators representatives 


Mine Workers of America will hold a final conference at 
New York City March 15 at which the miners will say 
whether they will submit a new proposal or strike. Half 


a million miners will be affected. 

Both houses of the Michigan legislature March 13 passed 
the workingmen’s compensation bills, as recommended by 
Governor Osborn, in his call for the special session. 

A dispatch received at New York from Colon states that 
a sleeping volcano, dormant for many centuries, is threaten- 
ing the safety of the Panama Canal. 

An entire regiment, the 7th infantry, will tramp 112 
miles to put to a practical test the “modified shoe,” a new 
type of army footwear evolved by a board of officers ap- 
pointed to investigate complaints against the shoes now 
issued to soldiers. 

Indiana has more miles of improved roads than any other 
State, with Ohio a close second, following in the order 
named by New York, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts, according to statistics gathered 
by the office of public roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Washington. 


The United States has been officially notified that Capt. 
taold Amundsen has reached the South Pole. Capt. Amund- 
sen reports that the pole lies on a plateau, shattering the 
almost universally accepted theory that mountains of 
estimated to vary in thickness from 2 to 12 miles 
about the South Pole. 


ice 


existed 


The Government's suit to dissolve the merger of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railway systems opened 
March 12 in the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Government criticised severely the circuit court of appeals 
of the eighth circuit, which dismissed the petition for dis- 
solution of the merger on the grounds that the Union Pa- 
cific could not be a competitor of the Southern Pacific by 
reason of the fact that its traffic moved to California 
points over the Southern Pacific from Ogden. 








A decision declaring that an importer can appeal from 
an assessment of duty by a collector of customs on the 
ground that the assessment was too low was handed down 
by the United States Court of Customs Appeals March 12. 

A report issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the fiscal year 1911 shows that notwithstanding an in- 
crease of 2,108 in the miles of railway operated there were 
fewer employees on the pay rolls June 30, 1911, than on 
June 30, 1910, by 31,037, yet the total compensation paid 
to employees during 1911 was greater than that paid dur- 
ing 1910 by $49,976,216. 

Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison, 
federation of labor officials, were denounced in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court before the full bench of justices 
March 12 by Attorney J. J. Darlington of the prosecutors’ 
committee, who said their violation of the Buck Stove & 
Range Ce. injunction was “flagrant, defiant and conscious.” 
denied March 8 that the 
of the Harvester “trust” 


Attorney General Wickersham 
negotiations for the dissolution 
have been called off. 

A commission to interpret the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, was pro- 
posed in a resolution outlined March 7 before the National 
Civic Federation by its president, Seth Low, at the closing 
session of the annual convention. 

According to a report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, during the third quarter of 1911 there were 3,772 acci- 
dents to trains, of which 1,322 were collisions and 1,802 
were derailments; 2,889 persdhs were killed and 42,757 
injured. Of these 23,650 were injured on trains not in 
motion, in shops and similar places. 

The American’ National Red Cross headquarters at Wash- 
ington March 7 cabled an additional $5,000 to the Shanghai 
relief committee for use in relieving the famine and revolu- 
tion sufferers in China. 

Exports of fruits and nuts from the United States in 
1911 were valued at $29,153,128 compared with $8,279,213 
in 1901, according to the report of the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor. 

Seventy-two vessels, aggregating 14,918 gross tons, were 
constructed in the United States during February, the 
Department of Commerce and Labor reported March 10. 
Fifty-one were steam vessels of wood and four sailing 
vessels of wood, while 14 were unrigged wooden vessels. 
Only three steel vessels, all steam, were built. 

According to figures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 
the international commerce of the world in 1911 aggre- 
gated approximately $35,500,000,000 against $30,000,000,000 
in 1907 and $16,500,000,C00 in 1896. 

Figures intended to show that subsidiary railroad compa- 
nies allied with the United States Steel Corporation earn 
by high freight rates large dividends which go to stock- 
holders of the Steel corporation and that such railroads are 


an advantage to the Steel trust over competing concerns, 
were submitted to the Stanley investigating committee 


March 11 by Guy M. Freer, a traffic expert. 

The Supreme Court of the United States March 11 upheld 
the right of holders of patents to make license restrictions 
as to the way the articles they sell may be used. Attorney 
General Wickersham said March 12 that there was a strong 
likelihood of a rehearing being asked of the Supreme Court 
in the case, decided by a divided bench, four to three. 

A bill for the government of the Panama Canal Zone and 
the operation of the Canal itself was agreed on by the 
majority of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
March 9. 

The summary of revenues and expenses of the steam rail- 
ways over 50 miles in length for December, just issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows that for the 
calendar year 1911 the total operating revenues were less 
than for the calendar year 1910 by $27,698,780 and the 
net revenues less by $22,286,784. 

The Senate March 8 confirmed the President’s nomination 
of Mahlon Pitney, Chancellor of the State of New Jersey, 
to succeed the late Associate Justice Harlan on the Supreme 
Bench. 

Congress will pass a resolution which will empower the 
President to prohibit at his discretion, through the issuance 
of a proclamation, the exportation of munitions of war to 
any country with which the United States is at peace. Mex- 
ico will be the first country to be aided by the resolution. 








Officers of national and State equal suffrage organizations 
and scores of women of national reputation in philanthropic 
and economic reform movements, urged Congress to submit 
to the States a constitutional amendment providing for the 


extension of the franchise of women at a hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage and the House 


Judiciary Committee, sitting concurrently March 13. ’ 

An inquiry into the high cost of living, conducted at the 
President’s direction by the State Department through its 
consular officers, shows that the increase in the cost of 
living is not confined to the United States but is felt in 
England, France and Germany. 

The Senate March 7 ratified the arbitration treaties with 
France and Great Britain after stripping them of the vital 
features. 
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FOREIGN. 


Maurice Tabuteau, holder of a number of flying 
reached Poitiers, France, March 11, from Pau, 


records, 
a distance 
of about 261 miles, whence he traveled in his monoplane 


or 


in two hours and 385 
10114 miles an hour. 

The violent demonstrations by the suffragists in London 
last week caused many who had hitherto upheld woman 
suffrage to publicly disavow it. 


minutes at the rate of approximately 


Senor Roberto MacDouall, charge d'affaires of the Colom- 
bian legation, declared March 8 that Pedro Nel Ospina was 
not recalled by Colombia as minister to the United States 
as a result of his alleged insult to the United States, but 
was merely granted the leave of absence he had requested. 

The Congress of San Domingo March 8 voted $2,000,000 
for public works. 

Fifty per cent of the 350,000 miners employed at the 
Westphalian coal mines in Germany obeyed the call of their 
leaders to cease work March 11. Herr von Puttkamer, a 
former provincial governor, declared in the Prussian Senate 
March 12 that the strike was a part of a revolutionary 
movement by Socialists who desire to overthrow the exist- 
ing Government. 

Arguments as to the right of the Canadian Parliament 
to pass a federal marriage law will be heard by the Supreme 
Court May 7. Heretofore the provinces alone have 
islated on marriage. 

Because the whole time of the British Cabinet is occupied 
with the problem of settling the coal miners’ strike and the 
general belief that legislation connected with it should be 
given precedence over everything else, the Irish home rule 
bill will not be introduced until after Easter. 

Philander C. Knox, United States Secretary of State, was 
royally welcomed in Salvador March 11. 


leg- 


The King of Siam, following the discovery recently of a 
conspiracy to assassinate him and establish a republic, has 
mastered the situation. 

The Spanish Cabinet, which was reorganized in April, 
1911, resigned March 11. Senor José Canalejas retained 
the premiership and has appointed a new cabinet. 

It is announced by the Marconi Co. that the British 
government has accepted its proposal to construct wireless 
stations in London, Egypt, Aden, Bangalore, India, Pretoria 
and Singapore. The company is to receive $300,000 for 
each station, exclusive of the site and buildings. 

A banking syndicate, representing the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and France, March 7 paid over 
$700,000 to the provisional Government of China. It is 
expected that within a week $4,900,000 will be handed over 
at Nanking and Pekin. 

General Jules Coicou, the former military tyrant of Haiti, 
was condemned March 9 to death by a jury of the criminal 
court at Port Au Prince on the charge of having been the 
principal instigator of the crusade of March 29, 1906, in 
which seven persons, including three of his own brothers, 
were shot to death. 

Dr. Jose C. P. Paz, founder and director of La Prensa, 
of Buenos, Aires, which is considered the greatest news- 
paper in South America, died at Monte Carlo March 10. 

The entire population of a small fishing village in Nova 
Zembia, Russia, is dead of starvation. The vessel which 
was to take food supplies to the village was held fast in 


the ice for months. 
Mexican rebels lost 105 men in a battle near Gomez 


-alacio March 9. 

It is reported that Germany is seriously contemplating 
the formation of a number of great government monopolies 
as a means of raising revenues. 

It is reported that a large part of the 10th regiment 
of Portuguese infantry at Braganza, on the northeastern 
frontier of Portugal, have crossed the border with its arms 
and joined the royalists. 

Yuan Shi Kai was formally inaugurated provisional 
President of the Republic of China March 10. Disorder 
still continues throughout China and the breaking up of the 
country by secessions is considered a probability. 

More than 1,000 Arabs were killed and another 1,000 
wounded, according to Italian advices, in the course of one 
of the most severe encounters of the war, when the Italians 
March 12 stormed and occupied two bases, situated to the 
northeast of Fojat, which were strongly intrenched and 
held by a large force of Arabs. 

Statistics by Canadian officials place the number of 
immigrants from the United States to Canada this year at 
150,000. This is an increase of 20,000 over the preceding 
year. 

The British naval estimates, carrying an appropriation of 
$220,427,000, provides for four new dreadnoughts, eight 
cruisers and 20 destroyers. The plan keeps Briton’s navy 
in the lead. 

Dr. Francisco Andrade Marin, president of the Chamber 
of Deputies of Ecuador, who temporarily assumed the ex- 
ecutive office after the fighting in which Gen. Julio Andrade 
was killed, has appointed a cabinet. Order prevails through- 
out the country. 
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An eastern contemporary observes that though in the 
calendar year 1911 there was no pronounced business 
activity, there apparently was the usual demand for 
merchandise, as shown by the figures representing ton- 
nage forwarded by nine standard trunk lines to western 
points for distribution throughout western territory. 
This tonnage shows that western merchants did a normal 
business in 1911, and drew on the New York territory 
for 1,945,128 tons of merchandise, or only 41,000 tons— 
2 per cent—less than in 1910. The traffic for 1911, how- 
ever, was 72,000 tons in excess of that of 1909, and 
334,000 tons in excess of that of 1908, by which it ap- 
pears that the western demand in 1911 must have been 
91,000 tons heavier than the average of the last four 
years, and 122,000 more than the average for the preced- 
ing three years. This statement bears out the claim made 
throughout last year that the volume of trade in the 
interior was generally good. The only complaint was that 
the demand was for current sales, and the buying from 
wholesalers of the small order variety, in which profits 
were cut down to the minimum. 


* * * 


The Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has developed that the world’s international 
trade has doubled in the last 15 years. International 
trade in 1911 also is shown to have reached a larger total 
than ever before was recorded. A comparison of the 
monthly figures handled by the bureau indicates that the 
trade of those portions of the year for which the figures 
are available shows an increase of between 5 and 6 per 
cent over the corresponding period of last year. Should 
this gain be shown in the figures for that part of the 
year not yet reported the total international trade of 
the world would approximate $17,000,000,000 of exports 
and $18,500,000,000 of imports. Figures compiled for 
1896-1911, inclusive, indicate that the international com- 
merce of the world in 1911 aggregated approximately 
$35,500,000,000 in value, against $30,000,000,000 in 1907, 
$24,000,000,000 in 1904, $20,000,000,000 in 1901 and $16,- 
560,000,000 in 1906. These figures are a combination of 
both imports and exports for all countries for which data 


are available. 
* * * 


While in the United States railroad building is halting 
on account of inability to finance new securities, and the 
hesitancy of promoting companies about venturing in 
new enterprises, in Canada an unparalleled rate of rail- 
way development is proceeding. The United States consul 
at Winnipeg reports that this year’s construction in west- 
ern Canada promises to be greater than in any other 
country that heretofore has made rapid progress in that 
line. The three railway systems controlling the lines in 
that part of Canada contemplate an outlay of $100,000,- 
000 this year for tapping new territories and the better- 
ment of terminals. By the pressure for transportation 
facilities the companies are fairly forced to put in the 
contemplated lines. Owing to rapid settlement and the 
opening of new wheat lands in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
new outlets must be provided for forwarding grain to 
markets on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Rapid 
as has been railroad building in the western Provinces 
within late years, the companies have scarcely been able 
to afford sufficient facilities for the growing demands 
of traffic. The Canadian Pacifie earnings last year 
showed a phenomenal increase in both gross and net, 
far surpassing anything done by the trunk lines travers- 
ing the American side of the boundary, it is claimed by 
the Canadian interests. The Canadian Government is 
lending aid to the building of a line from the wheat 
country to a point on Hudson Bay, a daring enterprise 
which capitalists now think is a doubtful investment. 
The Canadian Government is also offering special induce- 
ments for more American farmers to go over the border 
and settle in western Canada. It is stated in an official 
document issued from Ottawa that campaigning for 
United States farmers to settle in western Canada will 
be more vigorously pushed this season than ever before. 
More territory will be included in the canvass for settlers 
than heretofore. Last year the eastern States were in- 
vaded in this quest for the first time, and thousands were 
induced to join the rush for cheap lands in the far 
Northwest. It is thought that the liberal spirit toward 
settlers displayed by the Canadian Government will make 
the inducements offered too attractive to be resisted. 

* * * 


There has been much recent talk and writing about the 
probabilities of the future production of gold. Such 
utterances have been called forth by frequent statements 
that the cause of the advance of prices in recent years, 
and the consequent higher costs of living, partly, at least, 
are attributable to the increased production of gold. 
Some have predicted that hereafter gold production will 
either remain about stationary or perhaps decrease, since 
nearly all the great gold fields have been discovered and 
their productive possibilities are now well known. Some 
wild statements concerning such matters doubtless have 
been made, yet it is interesting to know something about 
the guesses and estimates that real or alleged experts 
are making in respect to the gold supply that yet is to 





be mined. 
the Rand, in South Africa, is good for $200,000,000 an- 


One estimate has been given publicity that 


nually for 50 years, and probably for 200 years. Out- 
side of the Rand are various other gold bearing districts 
which constantly are showing increased production. In 
10 years the Rand and other South American districts 
may be producing $400,000,000 yearly as the result of 
improved mining discoveries and conditions. Australia 
is now devoting its energies to the raising of food crops. 
Years of rain and plentiful crops have followed a decade 
of drouth and scarcity. Gold mining in a large measure 
has been given up for the production of wine, fruit, oil 
and wheat, because these pursuits are more profitable 
than mining. But when the cycle of drouth shall come 
again, which is deemed inevitable, the Australians will 
turn to gold mining, and will search for placers and work 
the quartz mines, under improved methods, for the where- 
withal with which to buy food from foreign sources of 
supply. And there is likely to be a recrudescence of gold 
mining in California, Oregon, Idaho, Utah and Colorado. 
The people of those States in recent years have been 
devoting their energies to grain, alfalfa and fruit grow- 
ing by means of irrigation. Hereafter it is predicted that 
in the States named there will be a revival of gold min- 
ing. Canada annually is producing about $10,000,000 
in gold, and it is predicted will turn out $20,000,000 in 
1813. Gold production throughout the world 20 years 
ago was little more than $100,000,000 annually. This 
year production is estimated at $500,000,000. Ten years 
hence, one enthusiast declares, it may be $1,000,000,000 
annually, and in 200 years there is a possibility that it 
will be $2,000,000,000. At present there is no way of 
estimating the gold producing possibilities of Mexico, 
Peru and Chili, as well as of Brazil and Colombia. The 
flood tide of gold has only begun to sweep over the 
world, one rhetorical prognosticator declares. 


* * * 


The bill reported from the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on Saturday of last week 
fixes the maximum of tolls on commerce passing through 
the completed Panama Canal at $1.25 a ton. The mini- 
mum is not named, but it must not be less than enough 
to insure the maintenance and operation of the canal. 
Between the two extremes the determination of the tolls 
to be levied is left to the discretion of the President of 
the United States. Despite the clamor that has been 
been made about the desirability of preferences to Amer- 
ican commerce no such preferences are provided for in the 
bill. The tolls are to be assessed upon the net registered 
tonnage of vessels, and the President may change them 
as often as he may see fit. Official vessels of the United 
States Government, including those of the Panama Rail- 
road and of the Panama republic, will pass through free 
of tolls. Warships of other nations may be assessed on 
their displacement tonnage. The bill officially names the 
Panama Canal and legalizes all that has been done in 
the zone under the executive authority. It provides for 
the appointment of a canal governor who also is to be 
governor of the zone. It creates courts and makes rules 
for extradition, pilotage, lighterage, ete. The bill makes 
it unlawful for any ship engaged in interstate commerce, 
or commerce between points within the territorial juris- 
dictions of the United States, to pass through the canal 
if owned, leased, operated or controlled by any railroad 
company engaged in interstate commerce, or by any other 
corporation in which such railroad company has any in- 
terest, or by any other person, association or corporation 
with intent to restrain or prevent, or with the effect of 
restraining or preventing, competition through the Pana- 
ma Canal, either between ships, ship lines, and ship com- 
panies or between ships, ship lines and railroads. This 
provision shows how the Sherman law, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, has become the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The drastic feature of this part of the regulation 
is in that it is made unlawful for any ship to pass through 
the canal ‘‘if the person, association, or corporation own- 
ing, leasing, operating or controlling the same shall be 
engaged in any agreement, combination, shipping ring or 
conference with the intent to restrain competition through 
the canal.’’ Owners and captains of vessels violating 
these provisions are made subject to heavy fines or im- 
prisonment, and a penalty of $10,000 is to be assessed 
against each ship for each offense. Only four members 
of the committee voted in favor of giving American ships 
preference over foreign carriers, 


* * * 


Statistics gathered by Bradstreet’s showing the 
amount of building licensed and contemplated during 
February disclose that permits issued in 103 cities in 
that month aggregated a valuation of $43,693,979, as 
against $37,295,968 in January, this year, and $35,745,- 
842 in February a year ago. Thus an increase is shown 
of 17.1 per cent over the January total, and of 22.2 per 
cent over the valuation represented by permits in Febru- 
ary, 1911. That the majority of the cities reporting show 
smaller totals covered by permits than in February last 
year is admitted, but it is to be noted that in many 
important cities a much larger amount of building was 
prepared for in the late February than in the like month 





last year. In New York there was a doubling of ex- 
penditure licensed as compared with the amount in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, the increase in that city having been 82.7 
per cent. Buffalo shows a gain of 401 per cent; Los 
Angeles, 143 per cent; Detroit, 90 per cent; Louisville, 
295 per cent; San Francisco, 21 per cent, and Philadel- 
phia and Portland, Ore., about 6 per cent each. On 
the other hand St. Paul shows a decrease of 75 


per cent, St. Louis, 12.6 per cent, and Chicago, 
11.4 per cent. In the northwestern cities named, 
however, prolonged severe winter weather, deeply 


frozen ground and heavy snows should be made to ae- 
count for the slight falling off in February. In Chicago 
building permits have made a good showing thus far in 
March, and the like is true in several other of the mid- 
western cities. The state of the weather has much to do 
with the activity or otherwise of building operations in 
the period over the turn of winter into spring. 
dl * * * 

A press statement is made from Tehuantepec, Mexico, 
to the effect that while the English contractors were 25 
years building the Tehuantepec National railway it has 
taken only a brief time for commerce to demonstrate the 
need of shortening the commercial route betweet the 
Atlantic and Pacifie oceans: From the Port of Mexico 
to Salinas Cruz, on the Tehuantepec line, is only 180 
miles, through freights are carried from ‘sea to sea in 12 
hours or less. The railway was opened to traffic in 1907, 
and already the volume of commerce moved across the 
isthmus is many times that carried overland on the 
Panama Railway. The United States consular reports 
state that the volume of American trade taking that 
route in 1911 alone reached a total of over $80,000,000 
in value. European trade with the Orient and Pacific 
Coast points moving over the same line is estimated at 
about the same amount. That the Tehuantepec route will 
continue to be an active competitor with that over the 
Panama Isthmus, even after the Panama Canal shall 
have been completed, is considered evident when is con- 
sidered the difference in distance in favor of the Tehu- 
antepec line over that of Panama to most Atlantic coast 
points and to Europe, about 1,250 miles, which is equival- 
ent to about four days with the class of steamers which 
ply in that trade. This extra time added to the canal 
tolls means about $10,000 additional expense, it is figured 
out, for a steamer carrying 5,000 tons of cargo. With 
the time and expense both in favor of the Tehuantepec 
route, it would seem reasonable to expect that the Tehu- 
antepec railroad will continue to do a large and profit- 
able business after the Panama Canal has been opened 
for business. Panama will naturally get the trade from 
South America, both for Atlantic coast points and 
Europe, but for San Francisco, Honolulu and the Orient 
traffic, where time is an important item, it will still go 
over the Tehuantepec route, it. is claimed by its friends. 

* * * 


From New Orleans it is stated that the cotton market 
of recent days has shown unmistakable signs of getting 
away from the influence of the English coal strike, con- 
cerning which at the moment there are prospects of settle- 
ment. Crop preparations are considerably behindhand, 
owing to alternate spells of cold and rainy weather, that 
prevailed for several months. One reason for the large 
acreage last year was the remarkable spell of dry, warm 
weather that prevailed from the middle of December until 
about the middle of the planting season. This enabled 
farmers to plow much land, and the season as a whole, 
though not free from crop scares, yielded the largest crop 
ever grown in the history of the southern cotton industry. 
Conditions this year have been just the reverse, and 
should recurrent unfavorable spells of weather continue 
throughout the planting season the backwardness of the 
crop will be increasingly pronounced. This will tend to 
stimulate prices of the remainder of the crop now on the 
market. American mills, having thus far taken less than 
their usual percentage of cotton, could be counted on to 
be good buyers for the rest of the season, which alone 
would offset such temporary embargo on the European 
demand as might be occasioned by the coal strikes. 


* * * 


It was reported early in the week that equipment 
companies are buying heavily in pig iron. There is one 
inquiry out for 5,000 to 10,000 tons of basie and one for 
6,000 tons of foundry and special malleable. Several 
fairly large orders have been placed by this class of 
manufacturing concerns. Among the large iron contracts 
closed within the last week or 10 days is that of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which bought about 100,- 
000 tons of Bessemer iron with a slight tonnage of other 
brands included in the order. It is understood that most 
of this was placed the later part of last week. These 
sales, together with heavy orders by Pittsburgh steel 
companies in the valley district, have strengthened the 
market in that district, although no new prices are 
named. They have cleaned up the-furnace yards, how- 
ever, and operators look for better quotations in the near 
future. Bessemer iron is quoted around $14.25 and basic 


$12.50 in the valley. One small sale of ferro-manganese 
is reported at slightly under $41. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Old Method Crude Tar. 


RANGE, ALA., March 11.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are extracting a lot of pine stumps which we would like 
to manufacture into crude tar by the old method if we could 
tind a market. As we see no mention of such products in 
your paper we would ask if you can put us in communication 
with some one near this place who could use such material, 
as the freight would be an object if it had to be shipped 
any great distance; or could you suggest some better way 
of manufacturing the light wood stumps which would be 
more remunerative? The stumps are rich in crude tar and 
turpentine. Is there much demand for these products? 

W. M. Lone & Co. 








This inquiry is referred to possible buyers within 
reasonable distance of Range, Ala.—EDIToRs. | 





~~ 


Timber Bonds as Investments. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 


MONTREAL, Quz., March 9. 
“Timber Bonds, 


I read with great interest the article on 
by Roy A. H. Thompson, in your issue of February 17%. 
{ thoroughly agree with Mr. Thompson that timber bonds 
will come into general favor with the investing public as soon 
as the nature of the security of these bonds is more fully 
understood. 

There is one aspect of this subject that I should like to 
emphasize. The value of the bonds depends entirely on the 
value and the safety of the security. Their negotiability de- 
pends on the confidence of the prospective investor in the ap 
praised value. In the past the estimates of the property secur 
ing a timber bond issue have been open to criticism because 
such estimates were not made by disinterested parties. The 
usual procedure has been for the lumber company desiring 
the loan to submit an estimate of the property to the under 
writers. The underwriters then employ a cruiser of their 
own to make a second estimate. Neither of these estimates 
is impartial, the tendency being for the former to submit 
an “optimistic” cruise, while the latter, to be on the safe 
side, is apt to underestimate. The intending large investor in 
timber bonds can hardly depend on either of these estimates. 
If he is interested enough he may be compelled to engage 
a third cruiser to make a check estimate, or he may simply 
shrug his shoulders and pass on to some other form of in- 
vestment about which he knows more 

This method of estimating, reestimating and check estimat- 
ing may have been necessary in the past, but within the last 
two or three years there have come into existence forest en 
gineering concerns whose word in regard to the value of a 
piece of timber property may be accepted as final. 

I believe that a firm of reputable forest engincers should be 
connected with every issue of timber bonds, not only because 
of the money that would be saved in doing away with two 
or three separate estimates of the property, but also because 
of the greater confidence the prospective investor would 
have in the value of the security. It ought to be the duty 
of the forest engineer, who should be a disinterested party 
engaged jointly by the lumber company and the bankers, to 
make and submit the original estimate and maps of the 
property, to outline and be responsible for an effective fire 
patrol, and to check periodically the amount of timber taken 
and the area cut over, also to see that the sinking fund ar- 
rangement is properly carried out. Such an arrangement 
would go a long way to allay the suspicion of the investing 
public toward this new form of financial ware. 

LOUIS MARGOLIN. 





Finding an Average Width. 





Marke ISLAND, CaL., March 11.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: In hardwoods, if you specify a certain average in 
width, how do you figure it? For instance, I have 9,906 
feet (BM) of ash, the specified average width being 10 
inches. Of the above amount 
915 ft. (BM) is 6 in. wid > pes. 

14 ft pi is 7 in as > pes. 

24 ft. < is 8 in. s pes. 

7 . is 9 in. } pes. 

ee “ph ew cain ge we Neen } pes 
a xe is 11 in pes 
t we is 12 in pcs 

is 13 in, ; pes. 
5 is 14 in. si ; Tree 
> lengths are as follows: 

7 ft. (BM) is §8 ft. long ene pee ie 18 pes. 

ois 10 1 ye enn G. DAE Ce are 156 pes. 

» at, ae is 12 ft. sx Ue TEP Eee ee 260 pes 
et, z is 14 ft. - a ee PETE TEU EP SE. we A 
t Me Ee” “Bab ubhs ob ebSoue ee ssn neue 299 pes. 





and the average length is supposed to be 12 feet. 

How would you figure the average length ? ’ i 

If you will kindly furnish the above information in your 
“Query Column” you will oblige a subscriber. 

? Bert WIESON, 
United States Navy Yard. 

[ While there is no rule covering the question you pro- 
pound you can strike an average as follows: Add the 
number of feet from 6 to 9 inches wide, inclusive, which 
gives 8,140 feet, leaving 1,766 feet for the 10-inch and 
wider. This shows that you only secured about 20 per 
cent of the 10-inch average. 

By the same token, the average length of the ash 
received was much greater than 12 feet.—EDITORs. ] 





Growth of Oldfield Pine. 


ARK., March 12.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
you a publication or can you give me any infor- 
growth of oldfield shortleaf yellow pine? 
have such a publication please advise me what the 
same is and I will mail you check. 

WILSON & GREGORY. 


HIAMBi 


MAN 








mation as ta the 
If you 
price of 


‘Owing to the very rapid growth of loblolly, or old 
field pine in the coastal region of the Carolinas, Vir 
ginia and Maryland, the first yields can be obtained in 
25 years under favorable conditions. The figures indi 
cate a cut of 12,000 feet at that age 

This is of timber averaging nearly 8 inches in 
diameter, which is suitable for boxes and crates. At 40 
years the estimated yield is 19,000 feet per acre of tim- 
ber averaging 10.6 inches in diameter, which will make 
small lumber or railroad The estimated cost of 
yrowing the timber is $3.42 a thousand; assuming the 
land and stocking to be $10, administration and protec- 
tion to be 5 cents an acre, taxes 10 cents an acre up to 
25 years and thereafter 1 per cent actual value with re- 

cent. At 50 


stands, 


ties. 


ussessment every o years, 


interest 4 per 





years the yield is 28,000 feet of 12-inch timber, which 


The data at 
detailed esti 


means a range of from 8 to 18 inches. 
hand do not furnish sufficient basis for 
mates beyond 50 years. For larger material, say 70 
vears old, the cost would rise to $8 per thousand.’’ The 
foregoing is quoted from ‘‘The Cost of Growing Tim- 
ber,’’ a reprint of an article published in the AMERICAN 
L.UMBERMAN of December 31, 1910.—Ebrrors. | 
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THE SPRINGTIME SOUTH. 
The Coming. 
The North still lies in winter drifts 
That block the pathless ways, 
\Where now a leatless forest lifts 
Its head to sunless days. 
\n arctic chill is in the air, 
There are no birds to sing— 
ut here, but here, the Southland fair 
Runs out to meet the Spring! 











The road was silent yesterday 
And life was musicless ; 

The morning brought a roundelay 
Of feathered happiness. 

‘Today a melody I heard 
[ had not heard for lone— 

lt was the carol of a bird, 
It was the Spring of song! 


Voday I felt upon my brow 
A kiss I knew of old. 
My sleeping heart is leaping now, 
‘No more my lips are cold. 
It came, as ’round us memories 
Of mother-kisses cling 
And bathe the soul in limpid seas—- 
It was the kiss of Spring! 
wo \ 
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Settin’ in the Sun. 
| reckon a party that sets on a throne 
Has a perfectly miser’ble time; 
There always is someone a-pickin’ a bone 
With a king or a monarch sublime. 
Some calculate maybe that bein’ a king 
Is a job that is gen’ally fun— 
Well, well, it may be, 
But the best thing, to me, 
Is jest settin’ right here in the sun. 


] reckon the party that sets in the chair, 
In the President’s chair, an’ all that, 
Must tote on his person consider’ble care 

An’ a passel of woe in his hat. 
Some calculate maybe it’s fun to be boss 
Or even for office to run— 
Well, that may be so, 
3ut the best thing I know 
Is jest settin’ right here in the sun. 


[ reckon the party who sets up on high 
He may wish for a moment that’s calm. 
It’s awful to set there an’ find by-an’-by 


That you’ve done gone an’ set on a bomb. 


| calculate, if it occurs to a king, 
In spite of the good he has done, 
Nary king he will be; 
But me, as for me, 
I'll be settin’ right here in the sun! 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











RIGHTS UNDER LUMBER COMPANY’S MORTGAGE. 

Where a lumber company gave a mortgage to raise money 
to enable it to continue its operations, and the mortgagee 
knew this, and the recitals in the description of the lands 
conveyed in the mortgage stated that the mortgagor had 
the right of ingress and egress for the purpose of cutting 
the timber, the United States district court, Alabama, holds 
that it was clear that the mortgagee would lose his lien 
upon timber cut and sawn and commingled by the mortgagor 
with lumber manufactured from timber cut from unmort 
gaged lands. The court also holds that, where such mort 
vagor’s contract with the was to insure the 
property covered by the mortgage lien and no other, but 
the inconvenience of separating its insurance in different 
policies probably induced it to insure in one policy property 
covered by the mortgage lien and property not so covered, the 
avail to entitle the mort 
gagee to the insurance on property on which he had no lien 
us against the right of the lumber 
bankruptey. In re Holmes Lumber Co., 


mortgagee 


mortgagor's so doing could not 


company’s trustee in 
ISD Fed. R. 178. 


REQUIREMENTS WHEN MILLS ARE BUILT NEAR 
RAILROAD TRACKS. 

in a where a planing mill railroad track 
was alleged to have been set on fire by a passing engine 
the Supreme Court of Florida holds that the manner of con 
structing buildings within a few feet of a railroad track. 
where trains and engines necessarily pass and repass, in 
cluding the materials of which such buildings are con 
structed, and the manner of their use after construction, are 
matters upon which negligence may be predicated. Although 
a mill may have been negligently set on fire by sparks from 
au locomotive, it duty of the owner of thie 
property, after discovering the fire, to exercise due care by 
using reasonable means 


case hear a 


becomes the 


to extinguish the fire and to pro 
tect his property. Where the danger is not seen but antici 
pated merely, or dependent on future events, the owner of 
the property is not bound to guard against the negligence 
of the servants of a railroad company by refraining from 
his usual course, being otherwise a prudent one, in the man- 
agement of his property, but when in the presence of a 
seen danger, as when the fire has been set, he omits to do 
what prudence requires to be done under 
for the protection of his does some act in 
consistent with its preservation, he fails in his duty and 
negligence may be predicated upon it. -Florida East 
Railway Co. vs. Smith, 55 So. R. S71. 


the circumstances 
property, or 


Coast 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEED LIMITING TIME FOR RE- 
MOVAL OF TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon deems of import 
ance to the logging industry of that State the construction 
to be put upon a warranty deed of the timber on a tract ot 
land which provided that the grantee therein, or its suc- 
cessors or assigns, “‘shall remove such timber from such 
premises within five years from the date of this instrument, 
and that the title to all timber not so removed and remain- 
ing on said premises at the expiration of said period of five 
years, shall revert to and become vested absolutely in the 
grantors herein.” <A short time prior to the expiration of 
the contract 1,400 trees were cut down and part of them 
cut into sawlogs and the remainder marked to be manu 
factured into logs. ‘The court holds that the title to all 
the timber on the tract vested in the grantee, but it was an 
estate upon condition liable to be defeated upon failure of 
the grantee to remove the timber within the time specified. 
and that after the expiration of such time an injunction 
was properly issued against removing the cut trees or tres 
passing upon the land. The court does not agree with the 
contention that the cutting of the trees and severing them 
from the soil constituted a technical ‘removal from the 
premises,” and that the grantee had a reasonable time 
after the expiration of the grant to actually remove them 
The very statement of the proposition involved a contradic- 
tion. If the timber was removed by the act of cutting, then 
it was removed and no further act was required. To say 
that it was removed as a matter of law, and that the 
grantee had a right to enter upon the premises, after the 
expiration of the time limit set in the deed, and there- 
after to remove it, as a matter of fact involved a degree 
of legal metaphysics to which the court is unable to attain. 


special 


Anderson vs. Miami Lumber Co., 116 Pac. R. 1056. 
LIABILITY ON CONTRACT TO RAFT GREEN SAP 


LOGS. 

In a suit for breach of an agreement made by the de- 
fendant to raft and sell in Gadsden certain logs of the 
plaintiff, it appeared that tht defendant was not an expert 
raftsman, and that after he had finished hauling the logs 
to the river he ascertained that they would sink unless 
they were put into a raft along with some other lighter 
character of timber. He applied to the plaintiff about the 
matter, but the plaintiff declined to let him cut or have 
from his land the lighter character of timber desired. The 
Appellate Court of Alabama affirms a judgment for the 
plaintiff. It says that the contract between the parties 
did not require, and the law did not require the plaintiff 
to furnish the defendant with material necessary to com- 
plete a raft which could be floated to Gadsden, but the 
contract did require the defendant to raft those logs to 
Gadsden within a reasonable time, which the evidence 
showed was 60 days after the making of the contract, and 
that, as he failed to do so, he was liable, under his con- 
tract, to the plaintiff for the damages which the plaintiff 
suffered by reason thereof. Nor was there any error in 
refusing to allow the defendant to prove, by expert wit- 
nesses, that the logs, which appeared to have been green 
sap pine logs, could not, unaided by a mixture of lighter 
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timber in the raft, have been floated to Gadsden, the 
defendant having contracted to raft them there, That the 
plaintiff was to receive half of what the defendant could 
sell the logs for in Gadsden did not create a partnership, 
as the market price of the logs in Gadsden and the pros 
pective purchaser were both in the contemplation of, and 
were agreed upon by, the parties when the contract was 
inade, Collier v. De Jernett, 56 So. R. 101. j 


IRISH FORESTRY 


Urgent need of measures to deal with the subject of 
forestry in Ireland in order that the country can grow 
its own supply of timber for the building trades, and 
plans for reforestation, are best outlined in a report 
prepared by Vice Consul A. PD. Piatt at Dublin, and 
forwarded to the Department of Commerce and Labor by 
Consul A. K. Moe. ‘The report was prepared on the 
subject of ‘‘Supply and Demand of Lumber in Tre 
Jund,’’ after being requested of the consul. The re- 
port covers the subject of forestry in Ireland up to 
June, 1908, and was accompanied by the report in full 
made by the Ireland’s Department Committee on Trish 
Morestry, submitted to T. W. Russell, M. P., and vice 
president of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland. To quote from the vice 
consul’s report: 











Ireland is capable of producing a large proportion of the 
timber required for local uses. At present the woods grown 
are not such as fulfill the domestic necessity for building 
purposes and hence such timber has to be imported. It 
will require a lapse of many years before the country is in 
position to grow its own. supply of timber for the building 
trades. Whether with increasing local industrial activity 
the country could produce timber equal to the demand, 
both as regards quantity and quality, is extremely doubtful 
even with State measures und State subsidies provided for 
the care and exploitation of forestry. The percentage of 
Jand under woods in Ireland is now the lowest, with but one 
exception, of any country in Europe. It is considered that 
only State supervision can Pte i for forestry products 
and increase the productiveness of forests in Ireland. 


It is pointed out that the land is suitable for forestry 
and the growth of timber for industrial purposes, but in 
order to create a sufficient supply, large tracts will have 
to be taken up and planted by the State. This will 
necessitate Government appropriation and a systematic 
planting, care and development extending over a period 
of 30 to 80 years. The area of forests in Ireland is 
approximately 306,000 acres and the ownership is prac- 
tically all private, the exception being a few hundred 
acres at the Avondale Forestry Station. The State 
now owns no such forests. Large quantities of wood 
in Ireland are annually cut down for purposes of clear- 
ing land and for fuel. It is estimated that about 72 
per cent of the timber now cut in Ireland is exported, an 
amount equivalent to 193,000 tons. 


Reforestation Funds Essential. 


The annual per capita consumption of wood in Ireland, 
taking home production and the surplus of imports 
of timber over exports, amounts to only five cubie feet. 
It is estimated that the per capita production in Ireland 
should be at least double the present quantity. 

At the time the report was submitted, the total ex 
ports of wood from Dublin amounted to 61,000 tons and 
imports about 88,000 tons. There was a marked in- 
crease in the export and import of timber. The chief 
import was sawn timber, boards and deals, whereas 90 
per cent of the exported timber was shipped out of the 
country in the round and rough shape, and with few 
exceptions went to Great Britain. 

The report of the departmental committee on Irish 
Forestry, in its conclusion reaches many deductions con- 
cerning the question of forestry in Ireland. Among 
them is the assertion that there is in Ireland an excep- 
tional opportunity for acquiring land suitable for fores- 
try, not suitable for any other use, that presents itself 
in connection with the Lands Purchase Acts, and that 
such a scheme, including the preservation and extension 
of existing woods and creation of new forest areas, is a 
sound investment for the nation. It says that an area 
of at least 1,000,000 acres of woodland is essential for 
the agricultural requirements of the country. It is also 
asserted that, on account of State action in the past, 
the effect of existing legislation on Irish woodlands, the 
fact that under the Lands Purchase Acts the responsi- 
bilities of the private landlords have been transferred to 
the State, and the opportunity now available for acquir- 
ing woods and lands suitable for forestry under these 
acts, a special obligation lies on the State for taking 
action. 


The report contained the suggestion that there should 
be acquired 200,000 acres of plantable land, in large 
blocks, to be planted, managed and maintained in the 
interests of the whole country as a State forest. The 
opinion is expressed that increased encouragement should 
be given private owners to plant portions of their hold- 
ings. The Forestry Station at Avondale is engaged 
in the work of training working foresters and woodmen, 
and there has also been arranged partial provision for 
higher training at the Royal College of S-ience, Dublin. 
This scheme for an effective system of higher technical 
instruction for training experts, forestry officers and 
owners of woodland, is receiving considerable encourage- 
ment in Ireland. Another factor found important 1s 
the proper organization of the timber trade; and the es- 
tablishment of a recognized system of business manage- 
ment is necessary in the interests of the grower and 
the manufacturer, and for the further development of 
forest industries. The committee found that new legis- 
lation was not necessary to carry on a comprehensive 
scheme of reforestation in Ireland, but simply the pro- 
viding of necessary funds. 





Lo THE COAL TRADE 


One of the peculiarities of the coal trade is that when 
change in market conditions comes it usually comes 
quickly, sometimes over night. 








A decided change came 
to the western markets late last week, a change from 
mild to almost feverish buying. The excited demand for 
coal had appeared a week earlier on the Atlantic sea- 
board, as noted last week. It began with a sharp for- 
eign call for coal, induced by the miners’ strike in Great 
sritain. And the inquiry for foreign shipment so greatly 
exceeded the tonnage available that prices went up in 
the air. Coal shippers’ offices in New York resembled 
brokers’ offices, thronged with an excited crowd of bid 
ders. Pocahontas and New River coals were the centers 
of attraction and within a week mine run had advanced 
from $1.10 to about $2 mines, with an urgent demand 
for more. Large American users of coal for a few 
days witnessed rather curiously this foreign buying, 
then it dawned .upon them that there was a prospective 
miners’ strike on this side of the water and they in 
turn became keenly alive to the situation, adding their 
demands to those of the foreigners, thus combining to 
make the eastern market the liveliest it has been in 
many years. 

And in turn this rabid buying of eastern users was 
viewed curiously and dispassionately by large western 
consumers—for a few days. Then haunting fears began 
to assail them also. And as fresh fuel to their alarms 
it became evident that chances of an amicable settle 
ment in Illinois were fast disappearing because of the 
unreasonable demands made by the miners of this State, 
in addition to what prospective gains they might make 
through the interstate conference. While many of the 
large consumers of coal in the West had been steadily 
accumulating some surplus for many weeks, there re- 
mained a considerable number of users of steam coal in 
the West who prior to last week had made little if any 
provision against fuel exhaustion. It was perhaps the 
combination of circumstances outlined above that sent 
these users of steam coal into the rharket late last week 
ina bunch. They called for coal in quantities consider- 
ably in excess of what was offered. They did not stickle 
for special preparations or grades, but bought anything 
that was offered. The market quickly responded. Screen- 
ings, which had been from $1.15 to $1.25, jumped to 
$1.50 to $1.65, reaching practically the new level of mine 
run. The latter had been selling at $1.35 to $1.50 and its 
gains were less notable than those of the fine coal. But 
at about $1.65 early this week there was a place for 
all the mine run that could be procured. Operators were 
not disposed to accept much if any business for ship- 
ment from mines. They did business on the theory that 
prices were likely to advance still further and sold ‘each 
day what coal they had above ground that did not have 
to go to fill contract obligations. 

And the grief of many of the western coal shippers was 
that their contract obligations required every ton of coal 
they could produce; hence they were not in a position 
to take advantage of the market situation and reap a 
share of the profits that beckoned to them. Moreover, 
their output is still seriously handicapped by the lack of 
cars at mines. On the whole, there may be some slight 
improvement in the supply of empties but if so the rail- 
roads furnishing the cars are demanding that a large 
percentage of the coal mined be transferred to the rail- 
road for company use, or, as the trade puts it, it is 
“‘system’’ cars that are being loaded. The railroad 
companies are now using every resource at their com- 
mand to get empties to mines in order to procure for 
themselves a larger surplus stock of coal and these 
efforts are producing some results. The cars furnished 
include old, wornout cars, cattle cars, boarded up for 
the occasion, and in fact anything that will run on 
wheels, not omitting at times some empties that belong 
to foreign roads and that should have been returned to 
the owners. But with all this special aid, the western 
mines are not running on anything like steady time. 

Western lump and other domestic grades are gaining 
in activity somewhat but not to the same degree as the 
steam preparations. A considerable number ‘of dealers 
are now asking for shipments. This is especially true 
in the larger towns and cities, where the dealers have 
storage facilities for a fair stock. In the smaller towns 
the retail merchants also are buying a little more freely, 
whether by virtue of an extension of the strike scare or 
because the late cool weather created among their cus- 
tomers a continued active demand, does not appear. 
There has been an advance in the price of western lump, 
amounting to perhaps 25 cents a ton. This is due more 
to the reflected strength of the steam grades than to 
any adequate call for lump. The price of mine run has 
been getting very close to where lump had been and 
producers therefore lost interest in the sale of lump 
except at higher prices. For standard western products 
#2 is this week a common price for lump. 

The sharp lines between the output of one mine and 
another, or one district and another, are becoming tem- 
porarily obliterated. With the well known coals out 
of the market to a large extent some strange and in 
some cases poorer coals are being offered, but they all 
seem to find ready buyers. The market this week is 
strong for all kinds of western coals. 

Anthracite is being neglected to a considerable extent 
by buyer and seller alike. Some negotiations are going 
on for shipments after the new season begins on April 
1, on condition that the mines are running, but for 
immediate shipment orders are very few, nor are they 
sought in the West. The producing companies have 


demands for more coal than they can deliver near home 
and they are not as a rule seeking business from remote 
territory, especially since railroad transportation has 
been so unsatisfactory. Nor are many eastern bitumin 
ous coals now offered in the western market. The Kast 
is absorbing fuel and when the home and tidewater 
needs are supplied nothing remains for western ship 
ments. 


| SHASTA TIMBER SALES | 


“A sale of all merchantable dead timber, standing and 
down, and all live timber marked for cutting by a Forest 
Service employee upon the watershed of Castle Creek 
and part of the watershed of the east fork of Trinity 
River within the Shasta National Forest, has been an- 
nounced by officials of District 5, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. June 1 is the last 
day upon which the district forester at San Francisco 
will receive sealed bids. The sale area includes timber 
estimated to be 40,787,000 feet of sugar pine; 66,073,000 
feet yellow pine; 3,674,000 feet western white pine; 
858,000 feet lodgepole pine; 36,992,000 feet Douglas fir; 
12,083,000 feet white fir; 10,992,000 feet red fir; 180,000 
feet Port Orford cedar, and 11,302,000 feet of incense 
cedar, board measure. 

The greater portion of the timber offered for sale lies 
upon the watershed of Trinity River. The area is situ- 
ated within the limits of the grant of the Central Pacific 
Railway, and Government officials say that to operate 
most successfully the timber owned by this railroad and 
the Government timber should be logged in conjunction. 
Practically none of the area, either public or private, 
has been cut over. An estimate is made that the private 
land within the boundaries of the area contains approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 feet of timber, board measure. 

As the estimate shows, the area consists principally of 
sugar pine, yellow pine, Douglas fir, white fir, red fir and 
incense cedar. There are three general types throughout 
the area. The first is the sugar and yellow pine type, 
which covers the greater area and makes its best develop- 
ment upon the south slopes, although the sugar pine 
reaches the largest size upon northern exposures. Yel- 
low pine forms about 70 per cent of the stand of this 
type, sugar pine, 15 per cent, and Douglas fir and, in- 
cense fir the other 15 per cent. The canyons and cooler 
slopes are occupied by this type. 








Species in Good Condition. 

The fir type occurs at elevations principally above the 
other two slopes and contains mixed stands of red and 
white fir, with pure stands of red fir at higher elevations. 
The forest is mature, but the principal species are in good 
condition. An estimate is made that the pines will saw 
35 to 40 per cent of the upper grades. It is judged the 
white fir will contain 10 per cent of defect and incense 
cedar 30 per cent. The soil is described as a moderately 
deep, sandy loam, with smooth surface and few rock out- 
crops. The greater part of the area is steep, but since 
the surface is smooth cable logging will be easy. ‘The 
system of logging best adapted to this area will be the 
use of donkey engines to bring the logs to the railroad 
by the. way of chutes and yarding donkeys to deliver 
the logs to the head of the chutes. 

According to the Forest Service officers the best site 
for a mill to manufacture the material is along the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, near Castella. A 
logging railroad will be required extending up Castle 
Creek from Castella and over the divide to the east fork 
of Trinity River, thence up the east fork of the Trinity 
to Mumford Basin. In addition, two spurs of railroad 
four or five miles in length will be required on the west 
side of the divide to properly tap the timber, making 
altogether about 30 miles of logging railroad. 

All the timber will be marked by forest officers before 
cutting. Already 135 acres have been marked in a man- 
ner that the whole area will be done for inspection by 
prospective purchasers. Conditions will require a deposit 
of $15,000 placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States with the First National Bank of San 
Francisco for each bid submitted. The Government holds 
the right to reject any or all bids, and the successful 
bidder will be required to furnish a bond as a guaranty 
of the faithful performance of the conditions of the con- 
tract. Those desiring to submit bids are entitled to 
forms and letters of transmittal to accompany the de- 
posits. Other conditions of sale and regulations may be 
had by applying to District Forester, San Francisco, Cal. 

rorrrorerereaerae— 
LUMBERMAN DISAPPEARS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

NortH YAKIMA, WASH., March 14.—Carson Long, 
son of Theodore K. Long, a Chicago attorney, and 
nephew of William Carson, a lumberman of Burling 
ton, Iowa, and one of the principal owners of the Cas 
cade Lumber Co., of North Yakima, mysteriously dis 
appeared from his boarding house Tuesday morning 
last week and no trace of him has since been found. 
Mr. Long was connected with the Cascade Lumber Co., 
and had just returned the day before from spending 
the holidays with relatives in Chicago and Eau Claire, 
Wis. President Robert EK. Slaughter and Manager A. 
W. Huebner, of the Cascade Lumber Co., have dragged 
the Yakima River for 10 miles, searched irrigation 
ditches and the country hereabouts fearing foul play. 

They have Pinkerton men working on the case and 
have notified police and newspapers throughout the 
West. Mr. Long is about 25 years old, of excellent 
habits, and his disappearance is a mystery. His uncle, 
C. W. Lockwood and Alexander Kieth, uncle of his 
fiancee Miss Geraldine Shaw, both of Eau Claire, Wis.. 
arrived in North Yakima yesterday to aid in the search. 
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VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS BILLIONS OF BOARD FEET 
OKLAHOMA 
MARYLAND YELLOW PINE 
CONNECTICUT DOUGLAS FIR 
COLORADO OAK 
ILLINOIS WHITE PINE 
NEW MEXICO HEMLOCK 
1OwA WESTERN PINE ; 
ARIZONA TABLE 3.—Lumber, lath and shingles—Quantity of lumber cut, with per cent of increase and per cent distribution, 
AWARE mana by kinds of wood: 1910, 1909 and 1908. 
_ sebiciieaaa LUMBER SAWED. ree Per cent of 
NEW JERSEY CYPRESS Quantity (M feet b. m.) increase. * Per cent distribution. 
WYOMING Rank in 1998 — 1908 
TULIP POPLA ae? tion, IS oO to 1910 1909 1908 
SOUTH DAKOTA ? Kind of Wood 1910 aoe 1909 meds 1910 1909 
ia RED 'GI'M RaMA pw ENEG icc. csc wininen 16,377,185 14. 308.872 —18.1 44.9 35.3 36.6 33.8 
HODE ISLAND BREE co scudeckuw ee oueus 2 ,856,37 3,609, 7.2 a 13.0 10.9 3 
REDWOOD a 3 4,414,457 2,771,511 —20.2 593 8.8 9.9 133 
cdi CHESTNUT Walteipine cksc<s vs cases eae 3,900,038 3,344,921 —14.0 16.6 8.4 8.8 10.1 
KANSAS ENO hs cece anne ak eae SS 5 3,051,399 2,530,843 — %1 20.6 7.1 6.9 7.6 
. BEECH Wentern DING .vis.6.55555 sass 6 ee ace ett sd et 17.6 3.9 3. 3.8 
THER RS a San eG ae sen ene 7 ’ O47 i, 992 —~ET. 23.8 3.6 3.9 4.2 
aaah BIRCH Maple DORR fe pk S 006.637 1,106,604 874,983 —9.0 265 25 2'5 2:6 
R COND on sce exces cee hoe eies 9 935,63 59 955,635 743,297 — 2.1 28.6 2.3 2.1 22 
— WENOW ROVIAL. 05 549 000016 10 734,926 858,500 654,122 —14.4 31.2 1.8 1.9 2.0 
BASSwoOoD ee ae rer rer er 610,208 706,945 589,347 —13.7 20.0 1.5 1.6 1.8 
RMavEG LG h.ce boo syscs See eeae 12 543,493 521,630 404,802 4.2 28.9 1.4 1:2 1.2 
HICKORY Chestnut RR i a” 13 535,049 663,891 39,041 —19.4 23.1 is 1.5 1.6 
ELM Rmaiia: Aoi Scaninkie = caine ee 14 437,325 ait aes eee —14.5 24.7 1,1 aes hes 
a ; : PaaS ee sae cee eee 15 420,769 52,37 386,83 — 7.0 17.1 14 1.0 12 
THE UPPER DIAGRAM caprcn me ee oe 16 415,039 346,008 272 0. 26.9 10 0:8 08 
ON TILE LEFT | 3asswood .. ale facataeNine ates 344,704 399,151 24.9 0.9 0.9 1.0 
jd : Ag ) ASH cal FEGHING chen vais ccusokn cus ese 18 272,252 388 _ 69.2 0.7 0.8 0.6 
Sa aE SS 4 x ‘ 9 265,10 7,456 26.9 7 
SHOWS THE VOLUME  cottonwooo bal poor ; 255,186 264022 33 10.4 0.6 0.6 07 
OF LUMBER PRODUC-  wHiTe FIR a 246,085 291,209 3, 5 29,2 0.6 0.7 0.7 
\ Cottonwood ....--eseseceees 220,305 265,600 2. E 14.2 0.6 0.6 0.7 
TION BY STATES IN TAMARACK @ SUMACE GE occ 'scwaw vcxw se +4 raged ease esas + — 9.0 0.3 0.2 0.3 
; ae ‘og i a a i ae IC” 2 27,3! 57,1 43,33¢ —19. 9.7 0.3 0.4 0.4 
1910; THE OTHER  suGar PINE ‘ urges lll eae 125 108.165 97,191 99,899 G1 — 26 0.3 0.2 0.3 
auraneeie. “abke — : MON ocak cuss saws es woe ae 26 92,07 5,676 689,17 — 48 39.8 0.2 0.2 0.2 
COVERS PRODUCTION TUPELO , ee he 74,580 108,702 9,006 314 55.4 0.2 0.2 0.2 
"RING THE ; 2 BALSAM FIR Sycamore 45,063 56,541 35332 —20.3 30.4 0.1 0.1 0.1 
DURING THE SAME Walnut ‘ 3,449 46,108 43,681 20.9 5.6 0.1 0.1 0.1 
PERIOD BY SPECIES. SYCAMORE , Lodgepole 334 23,783 yee 12.2 Asis 0.1 0.1 ee 
: WALNUT ] ATT GUROT. 6 co 05 tne en ee gvewe ry 428 62,151 4%, 10.1 29.8 0.2 0.1 0.1 
LODGEPOLE PINE J} Sistmle cscs unnenecen weer 40,018,282 44,509,761 33,224,369 =e Pre ar a eee 
eas a * A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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NEW HOMES IN THE OUTSKIRTS. 


[By C. A. TUPPER.] 


As the train swept into Ferroville, Saunders looked out approv- 
ingly at the mills and factories lining the right of way. “This seems 
to be a right busy place,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” agreed Robeson, who sat opposite him in the smoking 
compartment; “but it’s a desolate hole to live in. You’d think that, 
with the families of the workmen in these plants, the town would 
have at least fifty thousand people; yet there isn’t a third of that 
number and it comprises mainly the least desirable class. The 
better paid machinists, molders and factory hands take the electric 
every evening over to Franklin, Hudson or Bridgetown, where they 
can get some home comfort for their money. 

“What’s the matter with the place?” asked Saunders. 

“Wait until we pull out again and take the curve on the other side, 
where you can look back over the town,” was the reply. “You'll 
see for yourself.” 

“Ugh!” remarked Saunders, a few minutes later, as he got the 
view indicated and the sprawling, ungainly 
city was unfolded in panorama from the 


visions’ everywhere advertised are put up, as a rule, merely to sell. 
Paint, and usually the most inferior quality of paint, makes an 
effective mask for culls and trashy building material of all kinds, 
even to the stuff recovered from wrecked or dilapidated structures 
torn down in the large cities. As the paint is worn away by the 
action of the elements or begins to peel off, the defects and rottenness 
underneath are exposed; and in suburban communities, especially, 
it is not difficult to find whole rows and blocks of dwellings that look 
as though they had been standing neglected for years, instead of 
being comparatively recent purchases not yet paid for by their 
owners. 


Civic Finances Involved. 


“But your question led me away from what I started to say in 
speaking of promiscuous, ill-advised additions to industrial towns or 
cities. The most serious condition, and one which brings numerous 
other evils in its train, is the effect of uneven expansion upon all 
public utilities. No sooner is a ‘subdivision’ platted on the outskirts 
of a place, than there is a demand for the extension to it of the city 


water mains, gas mains, the electric lighting 





rising grade of the track; “I should say so! 


and telephone systems and street car service. 
Streets must be made and curbs put in, side- 





If it weren’t for the houses being in rows, 
they would look as though they had been 
dropped down here in bunches by a cyclone. 
Wasn't any definite plan followed in laying 


” 


out the town: 


No Regular Plan Devised. 


“Plan, nothing,” said Robeson. “That's 
the trouble with so many of these industrial 
communities. We hear a great deal nowa- 
days about ‘city planning,’ but the tendency 
is to think of it only in connection with 
large cities. To the residents of small com- 
munities or those of average size it seldom, 
if ever, seems to occur that the idea has 
many practical aspects which they can apply 
right at home.” 

“What do you consider the principal de- 
fects of the average industrial town?” asked 
Saunders. 

“Well, in the first place, it is usually too 
much ‘spread out.’ Due to the general tend- 
ency of real-estate boomers and speculators 
to buy farm land on the outskirts of a grow- 
ing city, plat it, make a few superficial ‘im- 
provements’ and sell in small building lots 


DIAGNOSIS NECESSARY. 


| Is your community sick? If so do you know 
why? Better make a diagnosis of its case. Is 
the trade that legitimately belongs to your town 
going elsewhere? If it is seek the cause. May be 
your merchants do not carry the kind or quality 
of goods the home trade wants. May be they 
have the gocds but do not let the people know it 
—they do not advertise—while catalog houses are 
flooding your locality with attractive offers. 
Have you a newspaper—is your editor a live 
wire—do you codnerate with him? 

| What’s going on in your town, anyway? Has 
it enough of amusements and entertainments, 
lectures, orchestral concerts, recitals, musicales, 
theaters? Have you a good band? 

| Remember ‘‘things are doing’’ elsewhere, and 
if not in your town the contrast between it and 
a lively town is at once apparent. 


| The ‘‘same old thing’’ won’t do year after 
year; you have got to strike a new gait, make a 
new trail, sing a different song, whistle a livelier 
tune, or the town that does so will get your trade 
—and eventually your veople. 


7 ‘‘The world do move’’—and the community 
that would keev in line with the world’s progress 
must spruce up—must perform all the functions 
that are indispensable to health and growth. 

| What other towns are doing your town can do 
—must do if it is to survive. Activity is essen- 
tial to health. A few energetic souls are needed 
to start a community revival. 











walks and sewers laid, street lights installed 
etc. Usually these improvements are so 
timed that the new home owner pays for 
them after his place has been bought, rather 
than their being included in the purchase 
price; but the effect upon the city as a whole 
is the same in either case.” 

“But,” objected Saunders, “all those things 
aren't so easy for real-estate speculators to 
secure; nor for tax-payers either. I know, 
because I’ve lived in the suburbs myself.” 

“T didn’t say they were,” replied Robeson. 
“Political wire-pulling, however, will usually 
get the main water and sewer pipes extended, 
and enough other work can be done at the 
speculators’ expense to make such a showing 
that it looks as though everything were 
coming right along. When residents are 
once established in the new section, they 
usually have a fight with city officials, own- 
ers of adjoining acreage etc. to get the rest 
of the improvements and service needed, 
especially proper drainage and sewage, col- 
lection of garbage, refuse, etc.; and quarrels 
with one or all of the public service corpora- 
tions involved—whether electric, telephone, 





at a heavy percentage of profit, most communities have been extended 
in irregular patches, without symmetry or reason. ‘This is particu- 
larly true where the installment plan of payment has been introduced 
and prospective home owners are baited by the opportunity of 
acquiring places on the same basis as renting.” 

‘But surely,” interjected Saunders, “you don’t disapprove of the 
monthly payment plan to enable workingmen and others to own 
their own homes! How would the majority ever have a chance to 
acquire them otherwise?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Robeson; “it isn’t the system I’m 
referring to but the abuse of it, the way it is carried out by many 
irresponsible concerns, who have their eyes only on the chance of 
making money at the moment and no regard for the future of the 
town. 

“I’m talking about the same influences that have resulted in so 
much of this cheap, .tricky construction which is the curse of Amer- 
ican wage-earner communities. Houses in the ‘beautiful subdi- 





street car or wliat-not, are _ inevitable. 
Yet this is only from the restricted viewpoint of the dwellers in 
the newly attached ‘subdivision.’ 


For the city as a whole it is an 
equally serious matter. 


The extension of public utilities to an out- 
lying district is expensive and tends at once either to raise the cost 
to individual consumers throughout the city or to prevent the reduc- 
tion which would come in the regular course and help to offset other 
expenses. As annexed sections multiply this piles up amazingly. 


Serious Moment to City. 


“Furthermore, the increased demands made upon the city pumping 
plant are very heavy—usually all out of proportion to the number of 
inhabitants in the new district served, owing to the distance that the 
water has to be sent. The first effect of this is apt to be a gradual 
decrease in pressure at various points through the city, with resulting 
inconvenience in factories, households and lavatories of public and 
business structures; reduced fire protection, etc. 


Then the capacity 
of the water works has to be enlarged, sometimes a source of greater 
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supply provided for or a higher service reservoir built at cansiderable 
expense, and almost inv ariably the relaying of mains to meet the 
increased carrying and pressure requirements. Similarly, the matter 
of sewage disposal must be adequately cared for, often w ith provision 
for new or enlarged pumping plants to maintain the necessary flow 
and filters or tank systems to effect purification.” 

“Here,” said Saunders; “stop a minute! Would you check a city’s 
growth merely to avoid the greater responsibilities and costs of main- 
tenance which it brings? Aren't these offset by the rising real-estate 
values, business opportunities, etc.?” 

“Certainly I would not retard development,” 
coming to that. 
stopping it. 


replied Robeson. I’m 
Regulating and directing a city’s growth are not 
Quite the contrary. 


e e e 
Progressive Cities Suffer Most. 

“Truly progressive, expanding communities are precisely those 
which suffer the most from ill-directed, exploitative ‘subdivisioning.’ 
The increase of population in an industrial town or city is frequently 
—I might say almost invariably—much greater than the provisions 
made for housing it. Congestion threatens or becomes an actuality, 
and there is a hungering on the part of many a flat or tenement 
dweller for a real home with a bit of garden, chickens and the like. 


Hence the platted sections on the outskirts which are the best adver- 
tised or the most attractively financed draw this class of people to 
them. If there is an interurban line running out of town the real- 


estate boomer will locate his subdivision just near enough to the 
city line to enable him to get the water and gas mains extended, or 
electric service installed, and at the same time secure the necessary 
acreage at the lowest possible price. City officials granting the 
water extension ease their consciences, of course, with the belief 
that it will not be long before the intervening land is built up and the 
whole annexed to the city. In our fast growing industrial districts 
this ordinarily happens, with the result that, while it is in process, 
the difficulties above mentioned are exaggerated by the scattered 
location of dwellings and the haphazard running of street lines, as 
there is often an absence of even platting in these “betwixt and 
between” settlements. 

‘Are the conditions you have mentioned responsible for the present 
state of Ferroville?” inquired Saunders, as Robeson paused to light 
a fresh cigar. 

“Not entirely,” responded Robeson, “but Ferroville is a striking 
example of some of their effects. I was there for about five months, 
some years ago, when the Inghram plant was being erected, and had 
a chance to observe things. 

“At the time the first large factories were brought there and the 
town became incorporated into a city, they started out bravely to 
make it a model place for workingmen to live in, with the idea of 
attracting skilled labor from metropolitan centers; but the boom got 
away from them. As soon as its coming industrial importance 
came to be noised abroad, the land speculators descended on the 
place, bought up adjacent farms and started to lay out ‘villas’ within 
what they advertised as walking distance of the principal industrial 
plants. Having plenty of money with which to start operations, 
they commenced to put up cottages, ‘bungalows’ and two-family 
flats until the prairie in a wide semicircle west of the river and rail- 
road tracks was dotted with groups of detached dwellings. At first 
there was so much building and other activity that it looked as if 
the town would grow into a large city in a year or two, and other 
speculators, as well as many small investors, were attracted by the 
apparent opportunity to turn over profits in real estate quickly. The 
mercantile district also had a corresponding mushroom growth. 


Apparent Prosperity Misleading. 


“It was, perhaps, only natural that the men composing the new 
city government were carried away by the flood of prosperity and 
strained every effort to remove all obstacles to its onward flow. 
With the voters’ approval, heavy bond issues were made for public 
improvements. The water and sewage plants were enlarged; mains 
were pushed forward with feverish haste, street grading and paving 
done on a lavish scale and liberal franchise inducements offered the 
local public service corporations to extend their systems to include 
all of the outlying residence districts. 

“The result was that when the first serious business depression 
came and the factories commenced to lay off mén, the boom col- 
lapsed, leaving Ferroville in bad shape. The population found itself 
scattered over an area several miles too great for its size, with wide 
open expanses between the groups of dwellings, as well as between 
many of them and the factory and business section, with streets, side- 
walks, water and sew age mains etc. in various stages of completion, 
and with a high bonded debt and heavy rate of taxation. The gas, 
electric light and telephone companies had their systems extended 
practically all through the territory, with a view of getting as many 
users on their books as possible; but the expense of “the service was 
greater than the immediate returns justified. When they attempted 
to imerease rates, subscribers dropped off. As the extent of the 
entire territory to be served was as great as ever, their earning power, 
despite higher rates, steadily decreased. Reorganizations and cur- 
tailment of service followed. Meanwhile public improvements were 


ACTIVITY STIMULATES ENTERPRISE WHICH IN 


carried forward only feebly, and the ring that got control of the city 
government made discriminations which created much ill- feeling. 
The net result was that many of the better class of workmen who 
were still employed took their families to surrounding towns within 
easy riding distance on the trolley lines, and those who lost their 
positions went elsewhere as soon as they could find work. This, of 
course, meant that ‘For Sale’ and ‘For Rent’ signs soon spread 
through the town like a rash, and there were all of the accompanying 
indications of a badly collapsed boom made worse by the general 
industrial stagnation. 

“Since then Ferroville has always reminded me of a dog with a 
broken spine. Industrially it is prospering; its factories have been 
through two or three periods of panic or near-panic and now make 
a good showing compared with their competitors; but practically all 
of the new building done there since the bubble burst has been con- 
fined to the downtown district. People owning residences are glad 
to rent them for the equivalent of taxes and repairs, and some don’t 
bring even that much. The streets are gradually being fixed up 
and improvements made here and there; but there is constant bicker- 
ing over these, and the result of the attempt to distribute them around 
is that the taxpayers can’t see what they are geting for their money. 
At every election the administration changes, but one is just as help- 
less as another. Eventually the natural growth of the community 
will aid in recovering the lost ground, but they’ve got a long up-hill 
struggle still before them. If the community were at all compact 
and had grown from the center outward like older American cities 
or expanded according to any definite plan, the story would be far 
different. An ordinary boom could have been weathered under those 
conditions, but the kind they had was worse than knock-out drops.” 


Haphazard Expansion v. Systematic Extension. 


“Yes,” said Saunders, who had listened quietly to this long tale of 
woe, “I’ve seen something of the same thing myself in different parts 
of the country, where communities have attempted to go too fast; 
but, of course, these are the exceptional instances which only serve 
to bring out more sharply the individual defects in town and city 
growth. What interests me more is your statement of the injury 
to a community at large of haphazard expansion and correspond- 
ingly, I take it, of the benefits to be derived from systematic exten- 
sion along definite lines. But how are you going to control ‘subdi- 
visioning,’ as you call it? Haven’t the owners of land on the out- 
skirts of a town, whether irresponsible speculators or not, got the 
right to lay it out as they please and build on it as they please? If 
they misrepresent the construction of the houses, the victims have 
recourse in the courts, I suppose, but I don’t know of anything to 
prevent it in the first place.” 

“Yes, but that’s not the point,” replied Robeson. “If the platting 
is done within municipal limits, it is under the control of the local 
authorities, and in most communities no building can be done without 
official permits and. compliance with official building regulations. 


_ The latter are also, as a rule, sufficiently comprehensive to prevent 


fraud upon prospective purchasers, if enforced. But of greater im- 
portance is the matter of extending service to proposed additions 
outside the city lines. The greatest attraction offered in connection 
with these is the fact that they include ‘all city improvements.’ Now, 
if it is decided by those in authority that the natural growth of the 
town is in that direction and that the district at the limits is sufficiently 
settled to justify further expansion at that time, without prejudice 
to the public utilities service of the city as a whole—that is, that their 
capacities are sufficient to provide for the increase—then the exten- 
sion of the water supply etc. may be reasonably made, with the 
expectation that the new subdivision will form in due course a part 
of the municipality. At the same time, its platting can be regulated 
to conform to existing city lines and other precautions taken in 
accordance with circumstances. In the absence of full agreement 
concerning these particulars the city service should not be granted, 
and if people buy homes in an isolated tract, they are doing so at 
their own risk.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Saunders after a pause, “and I can 
see that the result of such a policy is to discourage irresponsible 
real-estate speculators to a very considerable extent, thus concen- 
trating home building more in the hands of individual owners, 
assisted perhaps by the mutual loan societies, and in those of the 
established, reliable real-estate or construction companies whose 
own best interests lie in the sound, substantial progress of the town. 
This also means a steadier demand for building material and the use 
of higher average grades.” 

“More than that,” interrupted Robeson; “it causes an increase in 
the total volume of business of the community due to the construc- 
tion of new homes. Under proper conditions, fewer investors will 
give up or sell out after a certain number of payments and go back 
to the city flats or tenements with the story of how they have been 
stung, thus discouraging others from similar attempts. On. the con- 
trary, the picture of contentment which the satisfied home-owner 
presents is a very vital factor in moving former associates to ‘go and 
do likewise.’ I know that’s the way T got my first property, from 
visiting a fellow-employee in his neat little cottage on the outskirts 
of town.” 

“Same here,” 


” 


said Saunders. “Well, it’s 6:15; let’s go in to dinner.” 
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TURN BRINGS PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 


ACTIVE IOWA CLUBS. 


At least one of Ottumwa’s ways pays or should do so. 
It is a plan for bringing the merchants of the town and 
the farmers into closer understanding. 

On January 11 of the present year the retail merchants 
of Ottumwa held a meeting to which the farmers of the 
surrounding territory had been cordially and repeatedly 
invited. Despite the fact that it was 23° below zero a 
large number of farmers attended. Nor were they re- 
quired to content themselves with speeches alone. <A 
thoroughly enjoyable dinner was served them, and after 
this with the cigars came the talks. Officers and mem- 
bers of the merchants’ association urged the advantages 
to the farmer of his trading with local merchants instead 
of sending away to the catalog houses. It was impressed 
on the farmers that in ignoring the local town they were 
hitting at their own interests, in that any check to ac- 
tivity in the town naturally had its reflection on the value 
of farm property in the district surrounding. Other and 
direct advantages to be derived from trading with the 
home merchants were dwelt upon, such as better quality, 
opportunity to examine goods before buying or to ex- 
change later, and the ability to get immediately whatever 
was desired. 

Among the farmers in attendance were several mem- 
hers of grange organizations and these in their responses 
gave just as hearty indorsement to the arguments of the 
home retailers as any of the others. David Jay, presi- 
dent of the Wapello County Farmers’ Institute, spoke at 
considerable Jength and his remarks showed him to be in 
hearty accord with the retailers. 

Farmers and merchants alike expressed satisfaction 
with the meeting and the hope that similar ones would be 
held in the future. 

It is felt that Ottumwa is in a fair way to attain to 
such relations with its farmer constituents that the mail 
order will be almost wholly shut out. 





(Photo by Reid, Ottumwa, Iowa) 
JOHN WORMHOUDT, OTTUMWA, IOWA: 
Active in Community Development. 


in all other ways Ottumwa is particularly well prepared. 
First, it has its Retail Merchants’ Association, with a 
membership of 123, then its Commercial Association, em- 
bracing 500 citizens of the town. 

A summary of commercial conditions in Ottumwa gives 
an idea of what Ottumwa has accomplished up to the 
present time. With a population of less than 25,000 the 


lic utilities, freight rates, telegraph, mail and telephone, 
and waterways. 

The president of the Commercial Association is Nicho 
las F. Reed, and the secretary is J. W. Weidenfeller. Of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association A. H. Nelson is presi 
dent and Robert J. Shanahan is secretary. 


COMMUNITY WORK IN TEXAS. 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 12.—One of the most potent 
factors in the Community Development movement in 
Texas is the commercial organizations in the different 
towns and cities. There are very few municipalities of 
2,000 population and upward that do not have a club 
or association of business men devoted to promoting 
various lines of upbuilding. With the opening of spring 
plans for beautifying and improving these many towns 
are being rapidly put into effect. 

The campaign of education for Community Develop 
ment which was inaugurated and has been so persistently 
and wisely pursued by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is hav 
ing a very noticeable effect in this State and much of 
what is already being done and that which is planned 
may be traced directly to the commendable efforts put 
forth by this journal. 

Nature’s Aid, 

Perhaps in no other part of the country are the 
natural corditions and surroundings of the different 
towns better adapted for beautification than in 
Texas. With a climate and soil which contribute to the 
fullest extent to the growth of trees and flowers and 
vegetation of all kinds and with a spirit of progressive- 
ness and natural aptitude for artistic effect on the part 
of the people nothing in the way of attributes is lacking 
to carry out to the highest degree the making of an 
attractive and delightful community. This is particu- 








(Photo by Reid, Ottumwa, Iowa) 4 
NICHOLAS F. REED. J. W. 
OFFICERS OF TWO OTTUMWA (IOWA) ASSOCIATIONS WORKING FOR DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR COMMUNITY. 


Nor is the town depending on the farmers coming to it. 
It plans to go to them. John Wormhoudt, one of the lum- 
bermen of Ottumwa, has evolved a plan whereby dealers 
of the town will go out into the rural districts and hold 
meetings to urge their policy on the farmers. The coun- 
try schoolhouses will be utilized. The merchants or 
speakers representing them will arm themselves with in- 
teresting addresses showing why the farmers do best to 
trade at home. Consideration will not be confined to this 
one subject alone. Other matters of interest to the 
farmers, many of them of interest to farmers alone, will 
be dealt with in the talks. In short, everything possible 
will be done to create a community of interest between 
the farmers and the merchants. 

Mr. Wormhoudt’s plan does not stop with this, but calls 
for personal visits to their rural customers by the dealers. 
At frequent enough intervals to insure the interest being 
kept alive the merchants will make personal trips out 
through the country visiting with their constituents, talk- 
ing crops and otherwise getting into close touch. 

Another feature is a great picnic for the farmers as 
soon as the season permits. The primary object of this 
is to entertain the farmers and their families, but the 
merchants will contribute toward it and heartily par- 
ticipate in it. ; 

This and more does Mr. Wormhoudt plan. Mr. Worm- 
houdt’s yard is located toward the suburbs of the town, 
and through this fact, together with his friend-begetting 
personality, he has an extensive farmer trade. Thus he 
is particularly well qualified to take the lead in such 
movements. 

Mr. Wormhoudt believes the local merchant is in every 
way qualified to best the catalog house in the fight for 
trade, provided the local merchant is but thorough 
enough in his efforts. It is his belief that the consumer, 
whether he be city man or country man, naturally pre- 
fers to trade at home, and that when he sends away it is 
because of some shortcoming on the part of the local 
dealer or because the customer is laboring under a mis- 
taken impression that he is doing better. 

In its efforts to gain a position of closer. relations 
with its surrounding territory and to promote its interests 


WEIDENFELLER. A. H. NELSON. 


town has upward of 90 factories employing from 9,000 
to 10,000 people. These factories produce annually 
$16,000,000 worth of finished goods. Of course this in- 
creases the volume of the town’s jobbing trade. Its 25 
jobbers each year do business amounting to $6,000,000. 

There is no phase of civic or community development 
that the Commercial Association overlooks in its efforts. 
A list of the committees for 1912 includes the following: 
convention, electrolier, finance, freight service, fire pre- 
vention and insurance, good roads, house, home indus- 
tries, hotel, industrial fund, interurban, intensified farm- 
ing, legislation, membership, new industries, open meet- 
ings, parks, passenger service, public building, press and 
publicity, publie entertainment, public improvement, pub- 
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R. J. SHANAHAN. 


larly noticeable in the newer towns which are now almost 
invariably planned with the idea of preserving and de 
veloping an attractiveness that may not be possible in 
the older and well established municipalities. Not only 
does this apply to the establishment of parks and the 
parking and paving of the streets, but the idea also finds 
a general response in the style of architecture of the 
buildings and the method and material of their construc 
tion. 

In many of the towns civic improvement leagues and 
auxiliaries have been formed by women and to them 
should be given a full share of credit for what is being 
accomplished in the way of community beautification and 
development. 


Back-yard Improvement Movement. 

Cleanliness of premises of homes and business build 
ings is a necessary and very important part of the general 
plan. Besides lending wonderful effect to a town’s ap- 
pearance it adds greatly to the health of the people 
through bringing about more sanitary conditions. In 
connection with this work there is a general ‘‘back- 
yard’’ improvement movement in progress in several of 
the larger cities and many of the smaller towns. An 
effort is being made through the different organizations 
to arouse civic pride on the part of the people and to get 
them to make the back parts of their premises as clean 
and attractive as the front. While this movement is 
only about,a year old it has accomplished much. Well 
kept lawns, flower gardens and shrubbery have taken the 
place of untidy piles of refuse and debris and add won-. 
derfully to the general beauty of many of tke towns. 

According to the statements of nurserymen there have 
been more ornamental trees and shrubbery planted in 
Texas this year than ever before. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that many of the men who handled 
these trees have taken the pains to make a special study 
of what variety is best suited for the different sections 
and their recommendations are doing much towards help- 
ing the general plan. In southern Texas, where the 
climate is semitropical, extraordinary opportunity is of- 
fered for making the home grounds of the people beauti- 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IS SELF HELP. 


ful, and at the same time providing a very acceptable 
return from orange, lemon, date and other citrus fruit 
trees as well as nut trees, such as the peean and English 
walnut. 

Community Development Epigrams. 

The Commercial Secretaries & Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Texas is giving its support to this Community 
Development movement. It has just issued the following 
notes on city building: 

‘*Just as soon as a city ceases to grow it begins to 
decay.’’ 

‘*Cities are built where men want them. 
never made anything.’’ 

‘Cities are the product of man. The first function of 
a chamber of commerce is to grow men.’’ 

‘‘Don’t advertise your town without first firmly estab- 
lishing the confidence of its citizens in it.’’ 

‘<The making of men means the making of the com- 
munity. The ideal is in the hands of the chamber of 
commerce or commercial club.’’ 

‘<The reason small western towns grow faster than 
eastern ones is that the citizens are more ready to bet 
on their future.’’ 

‘*The gist of the whole town boosting problem iS @X- 
pressed in the problem of Solomon, ‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish.’ ’’ 

‘‘The patronage of home industries is casting bread 
upon the waters and the dollar that is spent in Texas 
for Texas-made goods will return to its owner in in- 
ereased prosperity and multiplied wealth. ’’ 


BOOSTING FORT DODGE. 


‘*Tet’s get together and boost Fort Dodge. 
If you can’t PUSH, then PULL. 
If you can’t PULL, then get out of the way.’’ 
‘‘What Fort Dodge is doing for Fort Dodge,’’ might 


Raw material 





strides within the last three years, the following im- 
provements are noted: ; 
Wahkonsa Hotel, $200,000; Federal Building, $130,- 





000; Cora Belt Packing Co., $125,000; Y. M. C. A. 
Building, $75,000; Y. W. C. A. Building, $12,000; New 
Illinois Central Depot, $75,000; Princess Theater, 


$75,000; Snell Block, $50,000; Heath Bros. garage, 
$40,000; Knights of Columbus Hall, $35,000; Butler 
School, $30,000; Leighton Supply Co.’s new building, 
$60,000 and new wholesale Nydegger bakery structure, 
$30,000. 

One of the handsomest, and perhaps the most costly 
structure is the First National Bank Building, which is 
6 stories in height. When it was first erected town 
pessimists scoffed at the Fort Dodge ‘‘skyseraper’’ 
and declared none of the offices above the third floor 
ever would be rented. Hardly had the building been 
completed than every bit of office space had been taken, 
and applications had to be placed on file. 

Another notable advancement that Fort Dodge has 
taken is in the matter of its water supply. Formerly 
this came from the Des Moines River, and the water, 
though never the cause of any epidemic, was not satis- 
factory. Artesian wells were then drilled, and the city 
now boasts three, the last one being drilled only a month 
ago and has the biggest flow of any. This artesian 
water is as pure as any other city enjoys, say the 
citizens, and the supply is sufficient for all needs. 

Fort Dodge is a city of beautiful homes, parks, schools 
and churehes. It takes much pride in being the home 
town of the late United States Senator Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, and also of his suecessor William H. Kenyon. 
Oleson Park, a gift of O. M. Oleson, wholesale druggist, 
within the city limits in the southeast side, consists of 
SO acres and possesses great natural beauty. Another 
beautiful park, a small tract of 5 acres in the northeast 
side, is known as Reynolds Park. A fine boulevard con- 
nects the two parks. 


transportation; municipal affairs; good roads and river 
improvements. The Board of Directors is composed of 
15 leading business men of the city, the present members 
being J. R. Mulroney, Charles A. Brown, C. D. Case, 
H. M. Pratt, E. R. Campbell, J. F. Monk, P. J. Tierney, 
E. I. Leighton, J. G. Early, J. M. Plaister, A. D. Me- 
Quilkin, A. M. White, J. F. Russell, Louis Charon and 
C. H. Smith. 

As many persons know, Fort Dodge is one of the 
smaller cities now ruled under the commission form of 
government. The affairs of the city are conducted by 
three commissioners, as follows: John F. Ford, mayor; 
C. H. Smith and Frank Collins. These men give their 
entire time to the city’s municipal affairs, and the new 
form of government is proving successful, business 
men say. 

Fort Dodge has four hospitals, of which St. Joseph’s 
is the largest, and several banks, whose coffers are bulg- 
ing with the deposits of prosperous business men and 
wealthy farmers. While Fort Dodge boasts of many indus- 
tries, its several gypsum works afford the main industry, 
the city being one of the gypsum centers of the United 
States. One-seventh of the gypsum quarried in this 
country is taken out at Fort Dodge. Three railroads 
reach the city, the Illinois Central, Chicago Great ‘West- 
ern, and Minneapolis & St. Louis, also one interurban 
line, the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern. 


Transportation Facilities. 


The city’s freight business last year, in and out, 
amounted to approximately 35,000 cars. How many cars 
of the in-freight were shipments from the mail order 
houses, business men will not venture to estimate, but 
they do declare they are willing to wager that it was a 
minimum amount compared with other cities the size of 
Fort Dodge, now boasting 17,000 inhabitants, though 
the Federal census of 1910 placed it nearer 15,000. 
These business men point out they have been doing so 
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MULRONEY, 
Dodge Commercial Club. 


President 


appropriately be the title of an interesting pamphlet 
should the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Commercial Club decide 
to publish in such form a story of the community- 
boosting work that is now being done under its direction 
in this thriving western city. Adopting as a slogan, 
the above, boosting that pays, is the sort of work that 
the club has been engaged in for several months, and 
as a result Fort Dodge is enjoying real prosperity, not 
of a boom nature but of steady and substantial growth. 
The members of its Commercial Club are representative 
business men who have the good of the town at heart, 
and who are striving to better Fort Dodge, not alone 
as a good place to make money in, but to live as well. 


Scope of Endeavor. 


Speaking of the scope of the work of the Commercial 
Club, Secretary H. M. Pratt recently declared that as 
an organization it was ready to tackle any problem 
that had a vital bearing on the welfare of Fort Dodge. 
He said: 

There is no doubt that a lot of 
residents of the surrounding 
Chicago and other mail order 


Fort Dodge people and 
communities now buy from 
houses. This trade rightfully 


belongs to home merchants who, if the ‘mail order house 
customer only knew, sells merchandise as cheaply as and 
of better grade than any outside concern. If this mail 


order business grows to such proportions in Fort Dodge that 
it evolves itself into competition of serious proportions, the 
Commercial Club stands ready to engage in any honest 
method to fight it. 

However, though not now directly fighting the mail order 
houses or carrying on work with that special aim in view, 
the Fort Dodge Commercial Club is and for months past 
has been engaged in work which is the most deadly form of 
opposition to the mail order concerns. This work is simply 


community boosting of a nature that counts, such as in- 
ducing substantial industries to locate there, giving em 
ployment to hundreds of additional men, promoting any 
plan of a_ beneficial civic nature, keeping its schools up 
to the highest standard, urging the erection of handsome 
commercial and public buildings and teaching Fort Dodge 


grown-ups as well as its school children to have faith and 
pride in their growing city. When any citizen is aroused 
to a state of having too much pride to buy from any other 
than a local merchant, the mail order house stands small 
chance of making that community a profitable field. 


As evidence that Fort Dodge has made wonderful 


« 


FORT DODGE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 

Fort Dodge business men do not believe in the bonus 
plan to get new industries. They say that a reliable 
concern does not need a bonus to place it on its feet, 
and that many firms that do obtain bonuses from towns, 
many times within a few months pull up and leave, for 
the sake of a new bonus. What the business men do, how- 
ever, is to liberally subscribe for stock in concerns that 
wish to locate, that have an element of merit in the 
merchandise they manufacture. How liberally the busi- 
ness men subscribe for stock in such concerns was 
shown recently in the instance of the Monarch Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of telephone equipment. 
Within one week a stock subscription fund of $100,000 
was raised in Fort Dodge, and the concern moved its 
plant from Chicago, and is now one of the leading 
industries of the town. 


Long Needed Improvement. 


The city recently built what is known as Bennett 
Viaduet, several hundred feet in Jength across the 


Des Moines River. It is an improvement long needed, 
as it eliminates the necessity for teams and pedestrians 


crossing dangerous tracks of two railroad systems. 
Other improvements are a country clubhouse, costing 


several thousand dollars, and an up-to-date lighting sys- 
tem for leading business streets. It also has a fine 
courthouse, Carnegie library, two business colleges and 
two daily newspapers, Fort Dodge Messenger and Fort 
Dodge Chronicle. 

The Commercial Club maintains one feature which 
results in much benefit. It is a weekly luncheon, held 
every Wednesday noon at the clubrooms, at which local’ 
civic problems are thoroughly discussed. It is at these 
luncheons that many of the plans to help Fort Dodge 
are discussed and evolved, until they emerge from dreams 
into realities. The present officers of the club are: 

_ President---J. R. 
ing Co. 

Secretary—H. M. 

Treasurer—C. 


Mulroney, secretary Mulroney Manufactur- 


Pratt, attorney. 

D. Case, cashier Fort Dodge Savings Bank. 
Then there are the following committees: Finance 

and membership; industries; wholesalers and jobbers; 

retail; publicity and press; conventions; traffic and 


HW. M. PRATT, 
Secretary Fort Dodge Commercial Club. 


much in the way of boosting their home town within the 
last three years that it is not afflicted with the mail order 
mania to any great extent. As one business man aptly 
put it: 

Fort Dodge is perfectly healthy. It is not suffering from 
any severe form of the ‘‘mail order disease.” Our business 
men believe in building so well that the mail order concerns 
can not get an effective foothold. We think it is far better 
to prevent any condition that would work harm to our 
town than to start in fighting it after it once becomes a 
menace of considerable proportions. Should the “mail order 
malady” ever show symptoms of becoming serious in Fort 
Dodge, we will be up and fighting it. 


The business men in Fort Dodge think it better to 
build so well that home merchants will have an easy time 
in meeting outside competition rather than permit it to 
slumber along until thoroughly gripped by the mail order 
evil. It is an example that scores of other towns and 
cities might well follow. 





SEES COMPETITOR OF HARDWARE MEN. 


President of Michigan Retailers Warns Them Against 
Catalogue Houses. 
[From Detroit (Mich.) Free Press.] 

GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Mareh 13.—Telling members of 
the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, in 
eighteenth annual session here that their greatest competi- 
tion is coming from the catalogue house, President E. &. 
Roe, of Buchanan, advised them to meet this condition in 
Michigan prices on small items that pay more than 100 
per cent must be revised. Catalogue houses use the re- 
tailers’ prices in making their comparisons with dealers, 
he declared. Where lines are exclusive or selling prices 
are fixed by the manufacturers, or the goods will bear a 
profit, he said, prices should be maintained. 

He urged the sale of only dry goods of quality and 
advised a rigid study of business conditions as essential 
to aid a successful merchant against outside competition. 
President Roe suggested that the association affiliate 
with the National Federation and the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


JACKSON, TENN., March 11.—The Central South as a 
market for sash and doors is growing in the size of the 
demand, which is improving in its character. And that 
district is not being neglected by the millwork man. 
If there is any increase in the market there is certain 
to be somebody on the spot to sell the goods. In fact, 
millwork salesmen constitute a large part of the floating 
population of the Central South. Twelve well known 
houses have regular representatives traveling in Ten- 
nessee, selling the products of their factories to the 
gentlemen who elide the ‘‘r’’ and put the accent on 
the last syllable when addressing the president. 

Regardless of this somewhat active competitive con- 
dition, the sash and door situation in the Central 
South States has improved lately; and there was room 
for improvement. An advance of two points in glazed 
sash is reported and doors also have been picking up. 
With a dozen or more houses to divide this business the 
indications are favorable, since the advance has oc- 
curred. 

The Central South may be recognized as an expanding 
market. Not only is there a certain and active develop- 
ment going on in that region, but there is an improve- 
ment in public taste and a change for the better in 
the character of the buildings being erected in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and neighboring States. The yellow pine door 
is, of course, very popular, because of the easy shipping 
distance. The white pine door and the door with yellow 
pine panels and white pine rims are steady sellers. The 
fir door from the Pacific coast is being introduced and is 
making headway. One pattern of this is a 2-panel door 
with fir stiles and rails and birch panels, the fir coming 
from the Pacific coast and the birch from the North. 

The cross-panel door is increasing in popularity in the 
cities, where there is demand for something of better 
appearance than once was acceptable. The experience 
of the Central South in this respect is, of course, the 
experience of other localities. Veneered birch and 
oak doors are steadily increasing in popularity and the 
proportion of painted doors is much smaller than it 
used to be. The time was when the No. 3 door was 
a big seller in the Central South. Now the trade de- 
mands at least a No. 2 door. Hardwood doors and floor- 
ing are being demanded in the better homes. 

The proportion of odd millwork has perhaps increased 
10 per cent in the volume of total business done by sash 
and door houses in the Central South in recent years. 
Probably 60 per cent of their business in that ter- 
ritory is in stock goods and 40 per cent in odd work. 
This is attributable to many causes, but the opinion 
is expressed in that territory that the chief cause is 
the increase in the number and activities of architects. 
The architects are not only becoming more numerous, 
but they are urging upon the people individuality and 
all that sort of thing, with the result that many builders 
are armed with specifications calling for special sizes 
and patterns exclusively. This situation has been largely 
aided by many publications, such as the women’s maga- 
zines. They are constantly printing illustrations of 
dainty bungalows and suburban homes which appeal 
to the feminine eye and aid the cause of home build- 
ing and especially home building under the direction 
of an architect. The modern magazine not only pictures 
the house, but tells the builder how to escape all of the 
pitfalls which are supposed to surround the building 
of a home. 

All of these architects strongly urge individuality. In 
consequence the owner looks to the architect to create 
a new effect in millwork which shall be artistic, up-to- 
date and homey. The result is a large amount of odd 
work which goes to the manufacturers. There are some 
local mills that get this business, but the larger fac- 


‘ tories farther removed are also in a position to figure 


on it, their shipping distance being overcome by manu- 
facture in quantity. 

Reference has been made to the doors popular in this 
territory. In Missouri and Arkansas cypress is being 
employed and the use of gum is increasing. With a 
dozen sash and door houses represented in the territory 
by local representatives various woods in which various 
houses specialize are securing attention. Retail dealers 
are beginning to stock up for the spring business, which, 
of course, opens a little earlier in the South, and travel- 
ing salesmen state that they are encouraged by the 
extent of this demand. 

There has been a considerable development in the 


Central South territory and this, of course, is bound 
to help the lumber and the millwork business. South and 
east of Nashville considerable land is being opened up 
and will ultimately enrich that part of the State, while 
the phosphate mines are in steady operation and the 
development of the State’s resources of coal has in- 
creased. ‘There is some building in the cities and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Community Development cam- 
paign has been taken up in many of the smaller towns. 

But even more important than this development in in- 
creasing the sales of sash and doors and millwork in 
the Central South territory is the development in the 
tastes of the people. In the old days the interior of a 
house in this territory was ceiled, canvased and then 
papered. Now the lath and plaster house is becoming 
common. Retailers are putting in stocks of lime, hair 
and lath. The requirements and tastes of the colored 
people are also improving. There is less of the window- 
less shack and more of the small cottage. It may 
be loud in color and small in size, but it is an advance 
over the past. This change has been due not entirely 
to the change in taste. The old days when one could 
hew his cabin out of the wilderness have passed to a 
large extent. Lumber is getting cheaper than logs and 
board fence than rails. 

Diversified farming in the Central South is increasing 
and this, it is declared, will mean greater stability for 
business and steadier demand for such products as the 
sash and door men and lumbermen have to sell. There is 
less of putting one’s eggs into one basket and all of 
one’s investment into one crop, with the resultant seasons 
of great prosperity or serious want. 

Throughout there appears to be springing up a 
new South, with new ideas and new strength. It is in 
no sense an imitation of the development that has 
occurred in any other part of the country. It is char- 
acteristically southern. It can not be attributed to the 
influx of any new population. If any northerner has 
the idea that northerners have gone down into that 
country and awakened it he makes a mistake and does 
the South an injustice. The South has awakened itself, 
and one may expect to see in that territory greater in- 
dustrial activity and a change not only -in commercial 
conditions but in public thought. It may be said 
that recent interviews with southern men _ indicate 
a national viewpoint rather than a sectional point of 
view. Men of the South more than ever are talking 
about the whole country; are claiming part and credit 
in great movements, and are asking not how this thing 
or that will affect them, but rather how it will affect 
us all. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Notwithstanding the setback the sash and door indus- 
try received last week by adverse weather - conditions, 
trade in general shows much improvement. There seems 
to be a healthy reaction in millwork, which is felt very 
strongly in many of the large centers. The door market 
over the entire country shows much greater strength in 
both movement and inquiry, and there are many who pre- 
dict that this year’s business will be productive of a fair 
margin of profit, the presidential election to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Trade is gathering momentum and 
manufacturers are well provided with orders, 

Jobbers in Chicago report a gratifying volume of both 
inquiries and orders. As soon as the winter weather 
shall break and spring building shall have begun jobbers 
in Chicago and throughout the entire territory reached 
by the large distributing houses here expect to do an 
enormous business. They are well prepared to care for 
this prospective trade, being possessed of full warehouses 
and the best facilities for handling orders. Prices are 
fairly strong. Some minor changes have recently been 
made in discounts, but it is expected that values will soon 
be established on a basis that, if properly sustained, will 
yield a sane margin of profit, and with the outlook for 
big business there is little apprehension of demorali- 
zation. . ; 

Large retail buyers in the Northwest are still holding 
off, but Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting a 
better run of orders for regular stock sizes. City build- 














ing operations open slowly, but there is nothing to cause 
increased activity in the factories. 

The sash, door and blind manufacturers of Baltimore, 
Md., are still taking things rather quietly, as the ad- 
verse weather has continued far beyond expectations. 
Still, the common experience being that there is an 
equalization from season to season, it is a reasonable 
supposition that the period of fair weather to follow will 
be equally protracted. There is plenty of work ahead 
for the builders, with projects developing every day, and 
the outlook for the sash factories is promising. For the 
present the comparative inactivity and the relative scar- 
city of orders give rise to a keener competition than 
could be desired and the range of prices is not as re- 
munerative as it ought to be to yield a fair margin of 
profit. 

The mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are still finding trade 
rather quiet, as building conditions are unfavorable. The 
outlook is believed to be for a moderate amount of 
activity for the remainder of the month unless weather 
conditions change suddenly for the better. After April 
1, it is thought, orders will begin to show a satisfactory 
increase. The mills will be well prepared to meet these 
improved conditions, as they have taken the opportunity 
to get a good deal of stock ahead. 

Unsettled weather still keeps the builders of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, from getting started and, consequently, the 
millwork industry is suffering. Local planing mills are 
still running on stock and there will be none too much 
on hand to meet the expected heavy demand: as soon as 
the builders get busy. In addition to what is made up 
here outside plants have been shipping heavily to this 
market for the last month or two and there has been 
much competition for business, resulting in the shading 
of prices in a few instances. Local consumption will be 
very heavy this year, as more permits have already been 
issued for new work than at any other time within the 
last four years and building operations this season with- 
out doubt will break the record established in this vicin- 
ity last year, which was the heaviest in several years. 

St. Louis was practically the storm center again this 
week and trade received another backset in consequence. 
The trade at that metropolis is waiting for a break in 
the weather which will obviously usher in the volume of 
business that the dealers think they see in sight. Judg- 
ing from the reports St. Louis is going to experience an 
era of building the like of which the city has not known. 
If half the prospective work materializes the dealers will 
have plenty of work this year. The situation in so-called 
St. Louis territory also looks most encouraging. Business 
in the several millwork houses is quiet. There is some 
mixed car business and considerable estimating work. 
Prices are somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The market at Kansas City remains steady at prices 
of a week ago. The large number of building permits 
issued and the figuring that is being done in all quarters 
give a strong tone to the market and counteracts the lack 
of orders resulting from unfavorable weather conditions. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the sash and door market is look- 
ing up a little, according to manufacturers. Special 
millwork inquiry is notably strong, being the best in 
three or four years. Colonial columns are steady, with 
prices in a position to advance. 

The window glass situation seems to be on the upturn. 
Orders have been more numerous, several manufacturers 
saying that they have enough orders on their books to 
keep them occupied for several weeks. At a recent meet- 
ing an increase of 40 per cent in wages for skilled labor, 
becoming effective March 16, was formulated. This, of 
course, means higher selling prices. 
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REVIVAL OF DUTCH TIMBER TRAFFIC. 


At one time the timber traffie carried on by Dutch 
ships was very large, but during the latter part of the 
last century it suffered a marked decline, the trade going 
into foreign hands. In 1897 the trade had almost dis- 
appeared. A little later, however, a revival was noted, 
and it has been steadily progressing. In 1911, 122 
Dutch timber ships cleared at the two chief wood har- 
bors on the Baltic sea, whereas in 1897 the number 
recorded was only four. During the intervening years 
the Dutch built ships of large capacity for this trade, 
and others are being constructed in the hope that the old- 
time trade may be fully regained. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Importance of Having the Right Kind of Dunnage in the Lumber Shed—“Let Us Not Sneeze at Mud” — A Knotty 
Question: How Many Retail Lumber Yards Are There in the United States? 


SINGLE SHED DUNNAGE. 


That word may be a sticker. A landlubber would not 
be likely to know its meaning, but it would be clear to 
any one who has had to do with the loading of vessels. 
In my big boyhood days when I earned what then was 
to me big money—say $3.50 to $4 a day—from daylight 
to darkness unloading coal and hop poles from boats 
on the old Chenango Valley Canal—that was working 
around boats, but I never heard of dunnage. My muscle 
in those days was the medium of my income, but honestly 
now Lf would prefer handing to you these inspired 
thoughts to shoveling coal from the hold of a canal boat 
into the wheelbarrows run out on plank on a level with 
the deck. Didn’t know I ever worked, eh? I did once, 
and had more cricks in my back than there are numerals 
in the multiplication table. 

The object of one man on these jobs was to earn 
money to buy all the whiskey he wanted; one young 
fellow put his savings into a horse and carriage so that 
on Sundays he could ride out with the girls; another— 
the dear fellow—sent his across the sea to bring his 
father, mother and two sisters to the land from whick 
doliars were beckoning them, and where they thought 
they were so plentiful they would jostle one another to 
see which should first get into their pockets. I was sav- 
ing my money that IL might break into college, not, 
y’understand, with any intention of becoming a great 
man—IL didn’t even have the presidency in view—but 
that I might earn an easier living and get rid of those 
cricks. I never have known a man who wasn’t in for 
as easy a living as he could get. 

Dunnage in vessels is the timber that is laid in the 
bottom of the hold on which the cargo is piled to keep 
it out of the water that might seep in, and by the same 
token dunnage in a lumber shed is the timber that is 
laid on the ground in the bins on which the lumber is 
piled, supposedly to keep it from coming in contact with 
the damp earth. Perhaps not one lumberman in a thou- 
sand calls these timbers dunnage, but some do. Recently 
[ received a letter descriptive of a shed in which the 
word was used several times. With your intelligence, 
were you to build a shed the foundations for your piles 
would be cement piers, so high that the air could cir- 
culate under them, and thereby do away with dunnage, 
as dunnage pertains to movable material. 


Insufficient Dunnage Used. 

In many of the single sheds—otherwise half open 
sheds—dunnage in place of sills is used, and there are 
dealers who evidently are of the opinion that dunnage 
is dunnage, and that inch boards would answer as well 
as 12x12 timbers; this inferred from the fact that the 
lower courses of the piles in the sheds really rest on the 
ground. I have seen lumber in this condition when it 
had so long lain in the dirt that if you could lift up 
the lower boards you might expect to find angleworms by 
the pint under them. 

[ don’t indulge in lumber stories unless that if necessary 
witnesses can be brought to verify them, and this time I 
might ask Mike Hand and Scott Chambers to recall to 
mind the cross-country drive we made in Wisconsin on 
our way to Sheboygan, then hold up their hands and 
testify that on that trip we saw a single shed the lumber 
in which was directly on the ground. Under the piles I 
doubt if even half-inch dunnage was used. Here are two 
as reliable witnesses as can be found anywhere, and I 
can further testify that I have seen scores of sheds in 
which the lumber was as shabbily treated. 

One of the worst examples was in one of the larger 
Texas cities. It may have been told to you that at 
times mud is a common commodity in Texas. Not to knock 
the. people of Texas, at periods the name of that 
State is mud. Down through the black belt they call it 
gumbo, a plastic, sticky sort of mud that will cling to the 
wheels of a wagon and keep gathering and gathering 
until it would take a team of elephants to draw a 
pleasure buggy. And it would not be easy to pay a 
higber compliment to the State than to say that at times 
it is muddy, for what does mudless land amount to? 
Suppose in a rainy season there was no mud in my 
insurgent State, Iowa. Where would be the immense crops 
of corn and oats? Where would be the heavy output of 
and cattle? They wouldn’t be. The soil that 
makes mud produces them. 

Look at the productiveness of southern Illinois soil; 
and I will bet you $4 you never saw a muddier country 
in all your life. When I was in Centralia, Charley 


hogs 


Glore’s town, I needed rubber boots to get across the 
streets. This [ was told.down in ‘‘Egypt,’’ but I 


can’t vouch for the truth of it: In ante-bellum days 


when the question of extending slave territory was 
raised the slave owners were over anxious to secure 


southern Illinois, and they said the mud was so de2p that 
if ‘‘niggers’’ were planted in it they would grow as big 
as the trees. 

[In Missouri when riding across a valley I remarked to 
the lumberman who accompanied me that from the lay 
of the land and general appearance of things they had 
plenty of mud there at times. ‘‘Mud!’’ said he. ‘‘ You 
could drive a fence post out of sight here in the mud.’’ 
And on these flats they raise from 90 to 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre. Let us not sneeze at mud. It contains 
the elements of our country’s prosperity. 

In this Texas yard the dunnage in the single shed was 
non est, if you want to go back to a dead language. And 














“Didn't know I ever worked, eh?” 


so was the mud at the time. But there had been mud. 
The driveway alongside the shed had at times been so 
muddy that when the horses went through it the mud was 
splashed against the lumber, and up a foot from the 
bottom courses the ends of the boards were plastered 
with it. The dealer was not at home else I might have 
asked him how he liked it, and I should have expected to 
hear the answer, fine, for if he was not pleased with it 
he would not have put up with it so long. I kicked off 
the outer layer of mud that was hardly dry, and beneath 
there was another layer good and solid. One must reach 
one of two conclusions: either the dealer likes it, or he 
lacks the gumption to put higher foundations under the 
piles. 

If lumber were an animate thing, and could fight for 
its rights, there are millions of feet that would rise up 
and swat the men who are holding it in shackles. It 
would say to these men, ‘‘Take me out of the mud,’’ 
and to others, ‘‘ Knock holes in the walls of the shed so 
I can breathe!’’ But that is the way it goes; the boards 
cost good money and they are trampled in the dirt, or 
imprisoned in close sheds until they mold. <A shoe dealer 
wouldn’t treat a pair of shoes like that that didn’t cost 
more than 99 cents. 

The sheds of this kind I have seen, with so little dun- 
nage in the bins, have been standing for years, some of 
them are old enough to vote, but the wonder is that the 
proprietors do not revamp the dunnage system and get 
the lumber out of the dirt and mud. 


THE NUMBER OF YARDS. 


To my knowledge there is no man who accurately knows 
how many retail yards there are in the United States. I 
once asked Mr. Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation, the question and he said he didn’t know. As he 
was dealing with the yards all over the country I thought 
he might know, but he raised himself in my estimation 
when he said he did not. The man is to be admired who 
will admit his ignorance. There are so many men who 
know it all that it makes me tired: When you find a 
man who knows all about the tariff; precisely the effect 
it would have if it was lowered or raised; just what he 

















“The mud was splashed against the lumber.” 


would do if he was in the other fellow’s shoes; all about 
the hereafter, and so on and so on, you may set him down 
as a pinch-headed dunce who ought to be put in the 
kindergarten with the four-year-olds and grow up again. 

I said to Mr. Clancy that roughly I had estimated the 
number of yards at 25,000, and after thinking for a 
moment he said he thought that would not be far out of 
the way. I heard a man who is high up in lumber affairs 
say there are 50,000 yards, and he did it with all the ease 
he would twirl his mustache. I did not waste a breath 
to ask him how he knew for I knew he didn’t know. It’s 
like estimating the timber of the country, so long as it is 
an unknown quantity any one can make a stagger at it 
and pose as wise. 


Difficult to Estimate. 
It being right in my line you may think I would have 


“nothing to do some nice day but count the retail yards. 


If I could do it my knowledge in that direction would 
exceed that of all others. If I could visit every city, 
village and hamlet in the United States, with a view to 
making a count of the yards, it could be done. It has 
been no great job to get at the number in the prairie 
States like Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, and the statistics covering these States you have 
seen in this department, provided you have read it, but 
{ would defy a man with all the directories and publica- 
tions of the commercial agencies and lumber newspapers 
before him to extract from them the number of retail 
yards. 

Going eastward from the Illinois and Indiana State 
lines to the Atlantic coast there is a conglomeration of 
sawmills, planing mills, manufacturing establishments, 
and no man living knows what proportion of them have 
retail yards in connection. Outside of this territory there 
are hundreds and hundreds of sawmills, which are put 
down by the commercial agencies simply as sawmills, 
which sell all the lumber at retail they can. Outside of 
the Prairie States it is a muddle of sawmills, planing 
mills, wood working establishments, some with retail lum- 
ber annexes and others with none. 


FULL MEASURE HIS SLOGAN. 


It is said there are tricks in all trades but ours, and 
I hope that no lumberman will say that in earnest, as 
there are minor ones in ours. Say there are 25,000 
retail yards, would it be surprising if the proprietor of 
at least one of them should be a little tricky at times? 
We are a lot of good fellows, all right; as I have seen 
the gatherings at the association conventions I have felt 
like saying that they are among the best, but we are 
not wearers of wings yet. Some of these little tricks 
come to my knowledge and are published, and others 
which I hear are not published. Just enough of them 
are given publicity to add variety. Moreover, I don’t 
want the world to gather the impression that the gang 
with which I train is too spotted. 

In speaking of these little digressions from the 
straight and narrow path a dealer related what he called 
‘fabout the slickest trick that ever was played on him.’’ 

‘“*Did you ever know So-and-So?’’? he asked, and I 
told him I had not that pleasure. ‘‘One of the nicest 
fellows to meet you ever saw, but the oil trust doesn’t 
turn out a smoother product than he is. He was my 
competitor for four years and sold to the lineyard com- 
pany a year ago this fall. He was as full of little 
schemes as an egg is of meat, and he had a genius for 
not going too far. He knew that if he should kick over 
the traces the tug might scrape his legs. Never a better 
natured fellow lived. He would meet you with a smile, 
a hand shake and a ‘Good morning!’ that was good for 
the blues. He did this—taught me to appreciate good 
nature. I believe that any lumberman who has this good 
nature, always ready to meet his competitors with a 
friendly grasp of the hand, can raise a good deal of 
cussedness to the square inch if so disposed and get out 
of it a great deal better than he would if he was a wolf 
that laid back in his hole and snarled every time he 
saw you. . 


He Was an Accommodating Competitor. 


‘*He was so accommodating that he would discommode 
himself to help you. He was the only competitor I ever 
had who, when I had twe or three cars on the track at a 
busy time, came around and said he would send one of 
his men over to help me out. Did you ever hear of that 
being done?’’ And I had to tell him that such a cir- 
cumstance had not come to my knowledge. 

‘‘T would have bet it had not,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
would live a long time without hearing of it. Ask a 
dozen of the oldest dealers you see and not one of them 
will tell you that a competitor has offered to lend him 
a man to help him out of a pinch. That is, I don’t 
believe one of them will tell you that. Lumbermen are 
friendly enough in a way; they will sell or lend one 
another stuff to help out on a bill when they are asked 
to do so, but that is a different proposition. Here it is,’’ 
he repeated in part with increased emphasis: ‘‘ We were 
busy, there were two or three cars on track, Gill saw 
them, he knew that to save demurrage I wanted them 
unloaded, and he came in and said he would send over 
one of his men to help me do it! I have known com- 
petitors who would have seen that lumber rot before 
they would have lent a helping hand. 

‘*Gill had a way of telling his customers that when 
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they bought lumber of him they got full measure. Back 
in the country east of us there are a good many Swedes, 
and some of them are mighty suspicious. Now I should 
claim that take them all in all the Swedes are about the 
brightest people who land on our shores, but some of 
them are d suspicious. It’s different with the Ger- 
mans. A German takes it that you are dealing straight 
with him, but when dealing with some of these Swedes 
they look at you as if they think you are going to stick 
it into them. You watch that. A German knows enough 
to look out for himself, but he is trustful until he dis- 
covers he is not treated as he should be, and then it is 
good bye, Mr. German, for he will go somewhere else. 

‘*His full measure talk was reported to me several 
times, and I knew he said it to create an impression 
that if they bought at my place they might not get full 
measure. I met him on the street and asked him what 
tempted him to suggest to people that if they bought 
lumber of me they would not get full measure. 

“* “Never said a thing of the kind,’ said he. ‘Never 
mentioned your name or thought of it in connection with 
such a thing.’ 

“*But you are telling your customers that when they 
buy of you they get full measure. 

“¢ “Well, so they are. Wouldn’t you say the same 
thing about yourself? We both give full measure, and 
what harm is there in saying so?’ 

““As I turned away from him I laughed all the way 
up the street. I knew he said it to those Swedes to lead 
them to think that he alone gave full measure, but I was 
so amused to hear his explanation that I laughed. He 
certainly is the smoothest proposition that I ever went up 
against, but the cuss was so friendly and accommodating 
that I couldn’t help liking him.’’ 


TURNING OVER STOCK. 


In an interesting letter from a Kansas dealer he 
writes that in 1911 he turned his stock three times, but 
he is not expecting to do as well this year. He asks, 
“*What is the average among yards?’’ 

He might as well have asked, What is the size of a 
piece of chalk? 

It would take a long time to strike an average of the 
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“T wanted to break his 16-foot bubble.” 


yards even in a small territory. The number of times a 
stock is turned depends entirely on the volume of trade, 
and the value of the stock carried. 

A lineyard manager told me that the stocks of his 
yards were turned one and a half times in a year. At 
some of the points visited it has been observed that the 
company carries heavy stocks, say to the value of $20,000. 
I know that this company considers a volume of trade 
that amounts to about $30,000 a year not bad, which 
would about size up as the manager stated. 

Here are a few figures: A dealer who carries a stock 
of $15,000 has a yearly trade of $34,000; another with a 
stock of $8,000 sells $30,000; another that has a stock 
of $10,000 has a trade of $29,000; another that carries 
a stock roughly estimated at $18,000 has sales that foot 
up $45,000; another whose stock at the time of inven- 
torying amounted to $14,000 sells $39,000 worth of mate- 
rial, In the latter case, however, the stock was run light 
that the inventory might make as small a showing as 
possible. In a previous article it was seen that the yard 
that has a stock worth $4,000 had sales of $12,000, yet 
it should be carried in mind that a small portion of the 
stock that helped to make up the total of sales was 
shipped in from the home yard. This is a good showing, 
and I should say that the Kansas dealer who turns his 
stock three times in a year has nothing of which to com- 

lain. 
Conditions Have Changed. 

These conditions of late years have materially changed. 
It was not unusual for dealers who carried stocks of the 
value of from $6,000 to $10,000 to have sales which varied 
from -$25,000 to $40,000. One dealer told me that up 
to the time this change in conditions was brought about 
his inventory rarely ran higher than $5,500, and that his 
sales went as high as $38,000. This was in the palmy 
white pine days, when really it was not necessary to carry 
heavy stocks. Oftentimes when a bill was sold the bulk 
of the material with which it was to be filled was not in 
the yard, but in three or four days at the longest it could 
be ordered and received. 


This was when in that particular section white pine 
was the only lumber sold, but following those haleyon 
days, as many dealers choose to call them, yellow pine 
and West Coast stuff came in which necessitated delays 
in placing orders, long hauls, anticipating the demand, 
consequently it has been necessary to add to stocks in 
both bulk and value. Many an old dealer I have heard 
say that those white pine days were the best days of all 
in his retail experience. One of them remarked, ‘‘If 
they had continued I would have been worth $3 where 
I am not now worth $2.’’ 


THE DIFFERENCE IN CARPENTERS. 


I never like to speak of carpenters without emphasizing 
the fact that to my judgment, formed from several 
years’ observation, dealers should seek to make friends 
of the carpenters. Any man who works or influences the 
sale of building material should be taken into camp by 
the men who sell this material. That, it seems to me, is 
a self-evident proposition. 

Not long ago, in the office of a dealer, having exhausted 
several subjects, the remarks of neither of us amounting 
to much, the lumberman struck a lead by commenting on 
the carpenters of his town. 

‘‘There are as many breeds of them as there are of 
cats,’’ he said. ‘‘One of them will talk about nothing 
but 16-foot boards. He’s gone on them. There is noth- 
ing in his head but 16-foot boards. Once when he wanted 
some 2x6-18s I asked him why he didn’t use 16-foot, and 
he was sensible enough to smile at the question. He is 
in the habit of saying, ‘I want what I want,’ and that 
is boards 16 feet long always. I once asked him where 
he got that 16-foot idea and he said he got it nowhere, 
that it was born in him. He is a tall fellow, and if he 
thought that the man who shall make his coffin wouldn’t 
buy 16-foot boards and cut them to the required lengths 
he would go around kicking about it. 

“*O, no; not all the carpenters are of that type. The 
smartest ones can be steered away from the 16-foot non- 
sense. When I ask those that have brains in their heads 
if they can’t use shorter lengths in their jobs they go 
to figuring where shorter lengths can come in. One of 
them not long ago was so kind as to say that he knew it 
would help me out to sell other than 16-foot lengths and 
he was willing to do it. It pleases me clean through 
to sell maple flooring to these 16-foot cranks. One of 
them had a contract for building a small house and when 
he came for flooring I really think he expected to buy 
it 16 feet long. Maple flooring was a new one on him, 
as he had not done much in his life except coarse work, 
like building barns, stables and sheds, and when I showed 
him the flooring he looked surprised to see so many 
lengths, running down as they did to two feet. ‘‘I’ll 
take 300 feet of that,’’ he said, pointing to a pile of 
long lengths. Then I had to tell him that he couldn’t, 
that the flooring was bought as he saw it, and that I 
would want to sell it the same way. If he hadn’t been 
such a 16-foot man I might have accommodated him, but 
for once I wanted to break his 16-foot bubble. 


The Ignorance of Some Carpenters. 


‘*T should say that a big three-quarters of the car- 
penters of the town are reasonable men to deal with and 
the rest are yakoos.’’ I was in the dark as to the mean- 
ing of that word, but I knew it was not a synonym of 
angel. ‘‘It’s ignorance every time, ignorance. It looks 
to me as if some carpenters enjoy sawing boards in two 
rather than buying them the length wanted. And the 
fact is that some of the men who pose as carpenters don’t 
know much more About the business than to saw a board 
in two or drive a nail.’’ 

Rather tough on the carpenters, but from the way I 
have heard other dealers talk the kind described are scat- 
tered at large over the country. 


WHO WOULD SELL THE BILL? 


Suppose that Mr. Smith, you, I, anybody should move 
as a stranger into a town of several yards, had decided to 
make our home there and build a residence. As the law- 
yers say, this is a hypothetical question, but circum- 
stances of a like character are liable to occur and con- 
stantly are occurring. The bill for estimates is floated 
and the figures do not materially vary, which is not 
unusual in many towns. As an example, a house bill went 
the rounds and I was told the estimates were $1,780, 
$1,769, $1,775 and $1,773, and that the bill went to 
the highest man. 

The prospective builder made the talk that there was a 
combination among the dealers—there must be a com- 
bination, else between the highest and lowest there would 
have been more of a spread than $11. It illustrates his 
contention when I say that he is a grocer, and seeing 
that is the case we will turn the tables on him. Some 
one who is living on Easy street wants to lay in a good 
sized stock of groceries so that the good wife shall not 
bother the house by ordering three times a day. The list 
is made out and comprises sugar, soap, coffee, canned 
goods, and so on, everything of a standard brand. The 
list is presented to responsible houses for their figures, 
houses that know how to run grocery stores, and it would 
be very safe to bet a hat that the prices of the different 
houses would not greatly vary. These standard goods 
have a specific value in the wholesale market, and the 
grocer who has learned his business will add to the whole- 
sale prices a percentage of profit that will pay for doing 
the proportion of his business that the bill represents, 
and in addition a profit that ought to be laid aside for a 
rainy day. The correct principle of merchandising is 
as plain as a, b, e once it is analyzed. It can be said that 
the grocer slipped a cog in his judgment and exposed his 
ignorance when he assumed that lumber is: not as stable 
as sugar, soap and coffee. That is the fault with a great 
many people—they don’t look outside the little circle in 
which they are traveling. 

There are always others, and if this Easy street resi- 
dent should go to some house that-sold wildeat brands, 


that stocked with the cheapest goods it could buy irre- 
spective of quality he would undoubtedly buy the same 
bulk of groceries for less money, just as house bills may 
be bought for less money of lumbermen who manipulate 
their grades and practice deception in quality than of 
others whose aim it is to give value received. Of the 
latter any man who has any sense of values would expect 
to pay more for a bill than he would be asked by mail 
order houses that sell the lightest dimension they ean 
buy, and moldy and sappy stuff. With the men who buy 
from the latter sources lumber is lumber as mustard is 
mustard no matter if it is half cornmeal and seasoned 
with red pepper to make it sting. This is not bun- 
combe, as the proof could be forthcoming, if necessary, 
that a certain manufacturer sold a big lot of stuff to 4 
mail order house that no reputable retail lumberman who 
has a good class of trade would think of buying, and 
this material will be passed right along from the mail 
order house to ignorant customers. Then the customers 
who buy this lumber, finding out they have been soaked, 
will hold their mouths, not wanting to let it be known 
they are so easy, or if they don’t know one board from 
another they will spread the news of how much money 
they saved in buying of the mail order house instead of 
their local dealer. 

But to go back: Mr. Smith, you, I, or somebody else 
has received the estimates from the different yards and 
is ready to place the order. With whom will the order 
be placed? Not necessarily with the dealer whose figures 
are smallest, as illustrated by the example presented 
above. No doubt you know a tailor, a barber, a shoe 
man, to whom you would pay a little more money than 
you would to the others of a like calling in your town. 
You may know those to whom you would give no busi- 
ness if you could go elsewhere. It is the desire of most 
men that satisfaction should go with a business transac- 
tion. 

Aim to Please Customers. 

Aside from prices, what is the object? To ascertain 
what this object is ought to set a dealer’s head working. 
It may be the treatment received when the yard is visited 
to talk building. It may be the appearance of the stock. 
It may be that a friend of a dealer suggested to the 
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“Spread the news of how much money he owes.” 


stranger in the town that if he bought his material of 
this particular lumberman he would get a square deal. 
Whatever the reason that the lumberman sold the bill it 
seems to me that every dealer should aim to possess that 
drawing quality. If it is courteous treatment, study to 
be courteous. If it is well-kept stock that is so arranged 
that it will look to be worth the money, hustle up and put 
the stock in such shape. If it is a good word said by 
some friend, aim to make friends of all that any member 
of the community will not hesitate to speak a good word 
for you. It is impossible for any tradesman to know 
how much business comes to him through the influence of 
others. 

Now you know, and I know, that there are dealers, 
and many of them, who are not only lacking in one of 
these qualifications, but in all of them. They have not 
the cordiality of manner that is a magnet to attract. 
Their stock is not well kept. It is dirty and shabbily 
piled. They are at no pains to make friends at large 
who will speak a good word for them. They are friendly 
enough with their customers, but from appearances they 
think of those who are not their customers as Vanderbilt 
is alleged to have said of the public. 

It is no great trick to buy out or start a yard if a 
man has a few thousand dollars, but when the location 
is selected and the stock is in it is only the beginning. 
Then business follows, and it is up to the lumberman to 
so play his cards that he will sell the bill. 

This question was once asked me: ‘‘If all dealers 
conducted their business up to your ideal what particu- 
lar advantage would it be to any of them?’’ But all 
will not. If a thousand smarter men than I am, who 
would write more convincingly than I ean, should pound 
away to the end of their lives all the dealers would not 
be up to such a standard. Moreover, it is not ideal, as 
there are dealers who practice every method I have advo- 
cated. Furthermore, there are those who appear to have 
no desire to practice such methods. 


MEK, Bator 
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HARDWOOD STOCKS AT MILLS REPORTED LOW. 


Dry Lumber Finding a Ready Market and Low Grades Particularly Strong Is the Report of Manufacturers in the 
Central South—They Look for a Good Year, Regardless of the Presidential Campaign. 


Extraordinary Demand for Box and Crating Lumber. 


Sr. ALBANS, W. Va.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
The condition of the hardwood market in this district is, 
we believe, better today than for many years. ‘The most 
noticeable feature is the wonderful consumption of box and 
crating lumber, which in a very few months has taken the 
surplus stocks of the last four years. This is surely indica- 
tive of a vast improvement in business of the commodities 
that are being boxed and crated, and should be a warning 
to large users of poplar and hardwood lumber in other 
lines. Our observation is that there are few, if any, weak 
items, and prices are advancing and must naturally continue 
to do so. z a 

“The dawn of a better day” has passed. “It is here. 

AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER CO., 
E. M. Stark, Sales Manager. 


Better Demand Anticipated. 

HuUNTINGTON, W. VaA.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Regarding the hardwood production, stocks, and demand 
in this vicinity, will say that stocks of all kinds—except 
perhaps poplar—are lighter than they were a year ago. 
There is no dry oak, and the production of oak in 1912 will 
not exceed that of 1911. p 

We find the demand for oak and all kinds of hardwoods 
good. Poplar is a little slow, but we think the stock of 
poplar on hand is about the same as it was a year ago, 

As to the outlook, we think well of it. Susiness has im- 
proved somewhat since the first of the year, and we look 
tor a better demand. 





Cc. L. RitTeER LUMBER CO. 


Prices Steady. 


NAPOLEONVILLE, LA.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Regarding the present hardwood condition will state that 
we manufacture so little hardwood, our product being 
chiefly cypress, that we are not well posted upon the sub- 
ject. What little we get of that character of lumber we 
have found very ready saie for with practically no changes 
in prices during the last three or four months. 

NAPOLEON CYPRESS Co. (&TD.), 
George W. Dodge, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Bright Outlook. 

PITTSBURGH, PaA.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
find that the stocks of hardwood are not large, but the 
demand for No. 2 common oak, mill cull poplar and mill 
cull chestnut has been unusually good, and we might say 
also for No. 1 common oak. The stocks of such grades are 
getting very low, and prices have been advancing some. — 
~ We feel the outlook this year will be unusually good for 
a presidential year. 





MeAD & SPEER CO., 
J. J. Mead, President. 


Demand Will Increase. 


RICHMOND, IND.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Refer- 
ring to the hardwood production, stock remaining, etc., we 
do not know that we have anything to say that would be of 
interest, but we do know that the last year has not been 
all that we had expected or hoped for. However, indica- 
tions are now and have steadily been improving in the 
last few weeks, and we think that if the presidential situa- 
tion does not interfere, and we can see no valid reason 
why it should, that market conditions for lumber of all 
kinds will increase. We believe that the shipments of 
lumber during the last few months have been greater than 
the production. We find considerable lumber eyen now very 
scarce and well scattered. Cc. & W. Kramer Co. 


Stocks at Mills Very Short. 


SIKESTON, Mo.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: With 
reference to the hardwood situation in our territory, will 
say that owing to the extremely bad weather conditions 
we have been having, logging operations have been greatly 
curtailed. AS a result the mills have been unable to run 
steadily, and consequently stocks of lumber on hand at the 
mills are very short. We estimate that dry stocks of lum- 
ber at the mills are less than 50 per cent of what they were 
a year ago at this period. The demand has been very satis- 
factory. Shipments, however, have been considerably handi- 
capped owing to the car shortage. This situation, however, 
is becoming somewhat relieved. mee ‘ 

We are inclined to be rather optimistic concerning the 
outlook for the balance of the year and anticipate good 
business. HOLLEY-MATTHEWS MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Largest January Business in Years. 


CoLuMeBts, OHIO.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Our 
January business was the largest we have had for years. 
Our February business was considerably in excess of Feb- 
ruary a year ago, and we are starting out well for the 
month of March. There seems to be a scarcity of lumber, 
no large amounts of dry stock in the hands of either the 
manufacturer or consumer. It is true some firms have a 
fairly large stock of some kind of wood, but as a whole, 
stocks are very much depleted. 

We are finding low-grade lumber in all woods strong. 
There is scarcely an item of low-grade stock which did 
not advance with us last month $1 a thousand, many 
items advancing $2 a thousand. 

The outlook for the year, as we see it, is good, and if 
our prediction holds good many people will regret that 
they put off buying their lumber until later in the year. 

W. M. RiIrreER LUMBER Co., 
J. W. Mayhew, General Sales Manager. 





Demand Has Never Been Better. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
teferring to the condition of the lumber market in Chatta- 
nooga and vicinity, there is a good demand for everything 
in the way of merchantable lumber that is offered. 

Every year emphasizes the fact that the best grade of logs 
has already been taken from the forest and that the best 
that is to be had now would have readily gone into the 
second grade a few years ago. Stocks of shipping lumber in 
Chattanooga, in our opinion, are lower at this time than at 
any time at this season of the year for the last 25 years. 
The local demand has never been better. Chattanooga is 
rapidly developing into a box manufacturing market, and 
everything that is offered suitable for box work is readily 
taken. White pine, basswood, chestnut and any other woods 
used by coffin factories find a ready market here from this 
source of demand. The furniture manufacturers are large 
buyers of oak, and whatever is offered is readily taken both 
in plain and quartered. 

There are so many purposes for which chestnut, both good 
and sound wormy, is now being used that no surplus of this 
wood can accumulate here. There is still a moderate amount 
of good poplar, and a very limited quantity of walnut cut 
by local mills and shipped into this city from adjacent 








territory, all of which finds ready sale at good prices. Pine 
for building purposes is in exceptionally good demand, and 
is bringing fairly satisfactory prices. If there is a wood- 
working manufactory in the city idle we do not know it. 
Our iron and textile factories are all busy. 

This promises to be one of the most active and prosperous 
years in all lines of business that Chattanooga has ever 
known; city and county are making large improvements 
in road building, construction of schoolhouses, develop- 
ment of the park system, etc. Chattanooga under the com- 
mission form of government is delighted with the change, 
and a body of high-grade men, with Maj. T. C. Thompson 
at the head, now has control of city affairs. Their adminis- 
tration is giving general satisfaction. 

1912 promises to be a “banner year” for Chattanooga 


in nearly all lines. 


Loomis & Hart MANUFACTURING CO., 
A. J. Gahagan, Treasurer. 





Good Year for Hardwoods. 

IKXKNOXVILLE, TENN.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re- 
garding hardwood production in this section, we have run 
our mill steadily since the first of January and have plenty 
of logs in sight to enable us to run practically the whole 
year of 1912. We find the oak demands in our section 
are much better than the first of 1911, and a good pro- 
portion of this trade has been diverted to this city by the 
continued bad weather and the inability of small mills 
to get their stuff to the railroad. 

We feel sure that the year will be a fair one in the 
hardwood business in this section, and we have made ar- 
rangements to do a good sized business for the year. 

VESTAL LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co., 
KE. M. Vestal. 





Reasons for Unrest. 

SHELBY, Miss.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: The 
situation as we see it is this: The trusts and combines 
are being prosecuted for oppressing the people and the 
packers are fighting to keep out of jail. Hence, our great 
business and monetary interests will not start new enter- 
prises, and the money from a heavy balance of trade in the 
nation’s favor is congested at the great money centers and 
is being loaned to Europe, Japan, etc., at low rates of in- 
terest. This is why New York has for some time been 
the cheapest money market in the world. 

Large amounts of money accumulating at the great 
money centers and being loaned out at low rates on un- 
doubted security, as is now being done, is proof not of 
prosperity but of a scarcity of money among the masses 
and hard times among the people. Until we can have a 
President whose clear head, honesty and courage commands 
the confidence of the masses and also of our great business 
interests and until practically all of us believe we are to 
have a “square deal” the wheels of industry will not- hum 
aus they should. Whether the man who can set things to 
rights is a Democrat or a Republican is not material; what 
we want is results. Believing that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
man that fills the bill is why the masses of the nation 
favor making him president again, and we share that feel- 
ing. In yellow pine the mill capacity is too great and the 
need to run, in order to pay interest on their bonds, is so 
pressing that advances in prices to a paying basis are 
doubtful. 

In hardwoods of the South, the limited demand and hand 
to mouth buying for four years or more has been met by 
the almost universal idleness of an enormous number of 
small mills, resulting in the surplus stock being wiped out. 
The demand exceeds the supply and prices have been and 
are advancing, particularly in gum. The winter of 1910 
and 1911 was very favorable to the sawing of hardwoods 
in the South, but the last winter has been the worst known 
in many years. 

From December 9, 1910, to March 1, 1911, we cut 680,- 
000 feet of lumber, while during the same period last 
winter we cut 110,000 feet. It has been one storm after 
another the whole winter with us, and the same causes 
have heavily reduced the cut of the other southern hard- 
wood mills. It is our opinion that the cut of hardwoods 
in the South during the last winter has been about half 
what it was in the winter of 1910 and 1911. This diminu- 
tion in the cut has not had much effect on prices this win- 
ter for we are all shipping and supplying the market from 
the dry stock cut in the fall of 1911. 

When the cut of last fall is shipped and the demand in 
the spring falls on the lumber that should have been cut 
this last winter the reduced supply is liable to make itself 
felt in an advance in prices, even if prosperity has not 
returned to the Nation as a whole. It would seem that 
now is a good time for manufacturers of hardwoods to 
not contract their cut ahead; to not “sell something they 
have not got,’ as Commodore Vanderbilt expressed it. 

THE PRENTISS Co., 
George Prentiss, President and Treasurer. 


In Good Demand at Increased Prices. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re- 
garding hardwood conditions, will say our operations are 
all in eastern Kentucky along the Kentucky River and we 
have put in a good deal larger stock of logs this year than 
usual and expect to be able to run all of our mills full 
time during the entire year. However, taking the Ken- 
tucky River as a whole, we do not believe there will be 
half the lumber produced this year that there has been 
for the last three or four years. A great many of the 
mills have quit business entirely, as they are located at 
such points on the river that it is impracticable to get 
the logs through the locks according to the new Govern- 
ment regulations; our mills just happen to be located 
above the locks. 

The hardwood demand in Cincinnati during the last 
six weeks has been better than at any time since 1907. 
Our February shipments were the largest we have made 
in any February since we have been in business, and it 
looks like we are also going to break our record for the 
month of March. 

There has been a great improvement in low grades of 
lumber and all kinds of low-grade hardwoods are selling 
from $1 to $3 a thousand more than they were 60 days ago. 

Special sizes, such as car ocak, bridge timber and railroad 
material, in general, have been in very good demand, and 
we have been able to get a big advance in prices on this 
class of material. 

We never did see the hardwood lumber business look 
any better to us than at present. While the price of 


quartered oak has not improved to any great extent, we- 


are getting a good many orders for it, and if the demand 
keeps up we are quite sure we can look for quartered oak 
to get back to its old value. We do not believe there is 
near as much quartered oak on the market as people seem 
to think, as we have been selling quite a lot to other 
dealers who are supposed to be large operators in quar- 
tered oak. 

Plain oak is just about as it has been, which is good 
enough to suit most any one. We have also found quite 
an improvement in the demand for ash. The only dull 
thing we know of is wide poplar. 
Mowsray & ROBINSON. 


Stock at Mills Low. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We think the outlook for this year for hardwood lumber 
is very good indeed, and we find stock at the mills very 
low. E. L. DAviIpson, General Manager, 

Parkersburg Mill Co. 


Never Saw Better Situation. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: AS 
to the situation in the hardwood lumber trade, would say 
that I never saw it better. In the first place, our foreign 
trade is better than it ever was; we can sell and have a 
flat offer for 30,000,000 feet, 15,000,000 feet of poplar and 
15,000,000 feet of hardwood for Europe at $2 above our 
contracts last year, and our prices on the lumber we 
shipped to Europe last year were fully as good as on the 
lumber we sold here at home. 

There is no question but what there will be a scarcity of 
dry lumber in the next three months. I presume the mills 
through the country are being stimulated by the excellent 
demand there is for lumber now, and the general advance 
in price of from $2 to $5 a thousand which is being offered 
freely now for dry stock will cause considerable lumber to 
be manufactured and put on sticks between now and next 
July. I do not believe, however, with the scarcity of lum- 
ber and so many mills out of timber entirely that they 
will ever be able to get the stock up again so there will 
be any surplus. 

Our country is increasing in population rapidly, the re- 
quirements on lumber are more every year, and the con- 
venient forests have disappeared, are the reasons I give for 
my opinion that the hardwood lumber trade will be better 
for the next year or year and a half, than any man, that 
has been in the business for the last 10 or 15 years, has 
ever seen it. Another very important reason is the coun- 
try is full of money. The pleasure of a man‘s life is his 
surroundings, and he aims to have a nice house, nice furni- 
ture and live better, or equally as good as his neighbor, 
und I see no obstacles in the way for one of the best years 
in business we have ever had. 

I think this year will see the erratics knocked out and 
given such little recognition by the people that they will 
tind they are not wanted. The country is all right and it 
grows good crops whether the politicians holler or not, 
but the less the politicians say from now on the more 
peace there will be in this country. Just give us the 
world for our markets, and we will be all right because 
we can produce nearly twice as much as any other country 
on earth, and all things equal. ‘The only thing now to 
equalize the country is to throttle the politicians and close 
them out and legislate so our dollars will buy as much in 
this country as they will in any other. The inexperienced 
business men that have been making the laws and running 
this country have weakened the purchasing power of our 
money so that we can only buy sixty cents worth with one 
dollar where we could buy one hundred cents worth in 
Europe. That part we must change, 

Everything else is all right as long as the country pro- 
duces more than it can consume; and it is getting richer, 
as exchange of products with other nations makes the pro- 
ducer the wealthiest. >» CRANE & Co., 

Clinton Crane, General Manager. 





Restricted Output Will Increase Prices. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—KEditors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Owing 
to recent heavy rains at mill points our output of hard- 
wood lumber has been somewhat restricted. Our order 
files are full, and prices on both railroad and yard stock 
are considerably better than they have been for some time. 
While this may be a temporary spurt we can not help 
feeling that the present light stocks and broken assort- 
ments of hardwoods at producing points must of necessity 
tend toward higher prices. 

GARETSON-GREASON LUMBER Co., 
W. W. Dings, Secretary. 


Low Grades in Demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Editors AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN: 
Trade with us for hardwoods has been good since the first 
of the year and we feel much encouraged over the outlook 
for business this year. Low grades especially are in de- 
mand. In our estimation stocks at the mills are some- 
what broken, and hardwoods will be scarce before the year 
is out. CONASAUGA LUMBER Co., 

M. J. Byrns. 








A WHIRLWIND TEXAS WOOD BLOCK PAVING 
CAMPAIGN. 

Houston, Tex., March 11.—With typical Texas vim 
the lumbermen of this aggressive city have inaugurated 
a whirlwind campaign in favor of creosoted wood block 
paving. With the recent enactment of the front-foot 
paving ordinance, one clause of which allows each peti- 
titioner for paving to express a preference, the lumber 
concerns are educating Houston’s citizens as to the real 
merits of the wood block. Full page advertisements in 
the local papers have appeared for several consecutive 
days. Each advertisement is signed by a committee of 
Houston lumbermen, consisting of J. Lewis Thompson, 
B. F. Bonner, L. Davidson, J. P. Carter, R. M. Farrar 
and J. C. Dionne. 

In the advertising space not only are the merits of 
wood paving explained but facsimile letters from the 
city engineers of many cities who already have used 
the paving are published as conclusive proof that this 
material is the very best street surfacing for all kinds 
of traffic. 

Many local lumbermen, residing in districts which are 
to be paved in the near future, have taken the time 
and trouble to circulate the petitions personally in order 
to have the opportunity of telling those not posted about 
the economic value of wood block paving. Many per- 
sons not acquainted with the character of the material 
still think it means the old round block set in sand and 
tamped with gravel, as of 25 years ago. The lumbermen 
have been surprised at the ignorance on the subject pro- 
fessed among prominent business men. Certain strects 
in other cities have been mentioned by the uninitiated 
as ideally paved with asphalt, on which they had at some 
time previously ridden. In many cases these same streets 
were actually paved with wood blocks, and these same 
men had not observed the difference. When acquainted 
with the facts most of them have become strong sup- 
porters of wood. 
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AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


Legislative Obstruction versus Trade Freedom. 


In some quarters there is an impression that the 
South is more susceptible to the blandishments of heresy 
mongers than are other sections of the country. That 
impression, whether true or false, is, however, of less 
consequence than are some of the facts. Those States 
or sections, whether north or south, in which the standard 
of sophistication is politically lowest are, of course, 
correspondingly the prey of demagogs. It can not be 
doubted that certain States with a large rural element, 
States with few and smaller urban centers, are com- 
paratively most unfamiliar with the thousand and one 
factors that constitute the elements of sound law-mak- 
ing principles. In every such community, in a larger 
measure than others, there is a prediliction to invoke 
the extra judicial powers of the State for the attain- 
ment of ends falsely conceived to be properly matters of 
State control and not of individual privilege. To those 
voters who are thus disposed common law as a never 
failing bulwark of justice is unknown and a matter of 
indifference. 

In point of fact this latter dereliction is confined to no 
State or part of the United States; in them all there 
is more or less of a mania to load down statute books 
with needless, disturbing legislation. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that legislatures of this period 
are largely escape valves of popular fallacies, vagaries 
and fads. The really energizing forces involved consist 
of shady schemes, appeals to popular bias, personal 
hobbies, cupidity and irresponsibility. Matters involving 
preugatives of a strictly personal character are subjected 
to mandatory enactments wrereby not the foundations 
of personal liberty and the constitution itself are only 
undermined but rights of property and other fundamental 
factors and forces are defeated or obstructed. The 
average character of the constituency back of it ought 
to determine the level of representative legislation, 
whether the iatter be high or low; in any event, however, 
the courage to oppose or ignore popular prejudice is 
ordinarily an unknown quantity. Indeed, it not in- 
frequently happens that ‘‘demands’’ signalizing popu- 
lar prejudice are first incited by the solons themselves. 
The enactment thus of a bewildering array of statutes 
with little if any regard to consistency has created 
indecision and perplexity in the public mind and a sen- 
timent of contempt for even the laws themselves. In 
contrast with the common law as an antidote for wrong 
doing these confused attempts to correct a thousand ills 
by legislation are not only largely needless but a 
public calamity on general principles. Narrowing the 
application of this principle to one sufficient example, 
there is the case of a state law in the South under 
which no corporation can own more property than of 
the value of $2,000,000, which law without serving any 
useful purpose has caused much needless trouble and 
the exclusion of large amounts of capital, that other- 
wise would have sought and found investment in the 
State. 

It appears, however, that the mischievous effects 
of this manner of restriction are becoming apparent 
and that the hitherto prevailing tendency in that di- 
rection is perceptibly under greater restraint than 
formerly. One State in particular has made authentic 
proclamation of its fixed determination not to restrain 
the free use of capital and to do everything to en- 
courage and sustain it to any needful and proper ex- 
tent. 


Why Wood Is Peerless and Deserves Precedence. 


Some years ago a bill was before Congress to sub- 
stitute metallic rural mail boxes for wood. A member 
from Tennessee—Congressman Sims—made the speech 
opposing the pending measure, the concluding paragraph 
of which speech, lately revived in print, reads as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ages before metal by 
primitive men. he human race, as well as the animals 
of earth and fowls of the air, were saved from utter extinc- 
tion by a wooden box. This box was water and weather- 
proof, as shown by its remaining in perfect condition and 
afloat during the longest spell of rainy weather and highest 
waters ever known. According to sacred history, the Son 
of God was born in a wooden house, laid in a wooden recep- 
tacle and died on a wooden cross; and yet it is claimed by 
the Postoffice Department that a wooden rural mail box is 
not good enough for a simple American citizen to use as a 
receptacle in which to receive a postal card or a country 
newspaper, 

The argument of the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee was clever and convincing, but not exhaustive. 
According to George Watson and with no reference 
at all to Dr. Cook, the north pole is made of cypress; 
Sam Swinford lives in a frame house; George W. Hotch- 
kiss, another secretary also illustrious as well as other- 
wise famed for his precocity, does likewise; this his- 
torian’s dining room contains a ‘‘sugi’’ salver also made 
of cypress and known to be age proof; the ‘‘loop 
district’’ of Chicago is mostly paved with yellow pine 
blocks; the sweetest poem ever written was ‘‘wrote’’ by 
Douglas Malloch on a wooden desk; Captain Burton’s 
famous bungalo is made of wood; A. T. Gerrans is 
willing to incur any sacrifice to advertise wood in a 
way to do the most good; J. O. Elmer is sworn to 
sacrifice himself indefinitely upon the altar of wood for 
export; George Burgess, in spite of all the blighting ills 
that the lumber export trade is heir to, bravely sticks 
to it; Fred Farwell, fit to be a professor of philosophy 
or an essayist, prefers to be a purveyor of yellow pine; 
R. M. Hallowell, with all the gifts of a model benedict, 
devotes himself singly to a trinity of sawmills; Ben 
Woodhead, as a silver tongued orator and a manufacturer 
and wholesaler of lumber, is all three in order that 
wood may not perish from the earth; John H. Kirby 
nobly disdained the halls of Congress to consecrate his 
life to wood; W. H. Sullivan, sleeping and waking, 


wood was used 


dreams and thinks of nothing else; Ludwig Haymann 
foresook his fatherland in order that it might not be 
bereft of wood; George S. Gardiner, once a northern, 
now a southern lumberman, has doubly exemplified his 
single hearted devotion to wood; Frank Gilchrist left 
college and its alluring promise of other distinctions 
in order that the world might not suffer for wood; 
Will Gilchrist, big in physique, heart and brain, devotes 
them all to the same philanthropic end; O. L. Benway 
went South from the frigid North not for the sake 
of kindly skies and balmy air but to help along the 
sacred cause of disseminating yellow pine; ‘‘Charlie’’ 
Butterfield, whose boyhood home also was in the North, 
is down here nobly devoting himself to the same lofty 
ambition; Capt. J. J. White earned the distinction of 
“fone of God’s noblemen’’ as an incident of his fealty 
to the cause of wood; John B. White has grown gray 
and become the sagacious and judicious leader of a 
powerful but willing following among the purveyors 
of wood; R. A. Long, a scholar and a fearless, almost 
peerless, captain of industry, economist and open- 
handed philanthropist, would have been less known as 
any of these but for his zeal as a devotee of wood; 
Charles S. Keith, the mature philosopher, economist, 
leader and counsellor, is all four for the principal sake 
of wood as an indispensable article of human economy; 
the great eminence of S. H. Fullerton, among the 
country’s conspicuous industrial personal successes, is 
due to wood; J. A. Freeman, long the ‘‘ official orator’’ 
and an unfailing pacificator in the councils of his fel- 
lows, is nothing if not for wood; C. D. Johnson, strong, 
blunt, able and a conspicuous success among his kind, 
is all those because of his ceaseless and uncompro- 
mising loyalty to yellow pine; F. L. Peck, a power in 
the South and the East alike and an example of great 
personal success, has been made so by his untiring fealty 
to the wood of both sections; R. H. Downman, big 
hearted, broad minded and commercially courageous, like 
scores of his compatriots in the cypress industry, in 
which he is a leading factor, is to the world also a 
benefactor because devoted to wood; J. Lewis Thompson, 
the lately retired president of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has devoted his life and applied 
his talents and powers to the promotion of wood as a 
commodity, while 8. J. Carpenter, the incumbent execu- 
tive head of the same great organization, from his 
early boyhood has bent his vitalizing energies, brain 
and personality to the promotion of the wooded in- 
terests of his country. These and a thousand other 
proofs, all equally or more convincing, confirm the 
honorable gentleman’s contention that there is nothing 
in the world like wood. 


Houston’s Growth and Recuperative Capacity. 


The heavy loss sustained by Houston, Tex., in the 
tire lately befalling that city will afford a practical 
test of its recuperative capacity. The area of the 
burned district is large and the moneyed loss is estimated 
at $7,000,000. Among the large number left homeless 
by the calamity there were deprivation and suffering. 
When in view of these hardships relief and aid were 
tendered by other communities the mayor in a fine spirit 
of the charity, in this case staying as well as beginning 
at home, gave back all suitable thanks but with the as- 
surance that Houston could be and was more than willing 
to take care of the victims of its own misfortune. The 
declaration and the spirit that inspired it were charac- 
teristic and splendid. With a reputation already nation- 
wide, Houston by this episode has sprung into a renewed 
eminence affording assurance of future hights of achieve- 
ment probably now doubly assured. As other cities 
similarly stricken have before done, Houston will doubt- 
less in the end profit by the apparent setback. Along 
with Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and San Francisco, 
Houston will absorb a new endowment of energy and 
enterprise amounting in some sort to an elixir not only 
vitally recuperative but invoking a reserve energy pre- 
viously unperceived. 

A recent personal visit disclosed the extent to which 
Houston had justified the distinction by. common con- 
sent conferred upon her as the metropolis of the Lone 
Star State. The pilgrim there for the first time in, 
say, a decade can see with half an eye proofs every- 
where of the rapid and high class development from 
which the city derives the sufficient assurance of its 
continuous growth. Naturally lumbermen everywhere 
are interested in the story of Houston’s splendid record, 
its good name and a fame very considerably an inci- 
dent of if not largely or primarily due to lumber interests 
and the enterprise of lumbermen of a vonspicuously 
enterprising type. 

As his honor the mayor bravely said, Houston is 
grateful but not dismayed; it could and proposed to 
take care of the victims of a calamity all its own. The 
utterance signalized a creditable sentiment and its echo 
now denotes a texture of resolution, a quality of 
moral responsibility and a dignity of self-reliance and 
purpose in the light and spirit of which any doubt 
touching Houston’s destiny is out of the question. 


Possibly Well Meant but Mistaken Sentiment. 


That type of citizen whose sympathies dominate 
his judgment is the one most likely to misjudge the 
class of men who make the business of the country 
and without whom it presently would go to smash. For 
example, a southern farmer expressing appreciation of 
the good intentions of a well known periodical does 
so with the reservation that the paper seems always 
to lean to the side of capital. The fact somehow had 
escaped the notice of the farmer that it had any other 
excuse for existence than to stand up for capital to 
the prejudice of labor. The incident reflects an error 


more or less popular everywhere. The farmer misjudged 
the paper in question not from familarity with its 
actual utterances but on the ground that it was a 
recognized exponent of various manufacturing interests. 
An incidental oversight relates to the economic law 
under which labor, like everything purchasable, is sub- 
ject to shifting competitive conditions the tendency of 
which is to keep the wage cost of production as low 
as the lowest. The value of labor as in this sense a 
commodity is dependent, then, not upon what employers 
might be disposed to pay but what they can pay and 
realize a reasonable profit. It is an authenticated fact 
of history that lumbermen have time and again paid 
wages and kept their plants running when, as a_ busi- 
ness proposition, they could afford to do neither. The 
history of industrial corporations shows that considera- 
tion for the wellbeing of their empleyees has many 
times outweighed questions of profit. It is an obvious 
injustice to assume that all corporations are heartless 
or in any way cruel because now and then one or a few 
is or are. Speaking for the lumber industry, than which 
few other industries pay out more money for labor, 
such cases are extremely rare; in fact, they are practi- 
cally unknown. There is, in fact, no question but that 
if the typical lumber manufacturer could have his 
choice he under no circumstances would be willing but 
would refuse to do anything in the nature of an injus- 
tice to his men. The point, then, is that in thus assuming 
that a publication does wrong in befriending capital, 
the mainspring of all prosperity and progress, it is 
guilty of wrongdoing from the public viewpoint is ob- 
viously not well taken. The individual in such cases 
either willfully or ignorantly and in either case wrong- 
fully ignores the vital fact that without capital and 
the confidence necessary to justify its adequate employ- 
ment both capital and labor must suffer, with the 
difference that capital better than labor can stand it. 


The Industrial Destiny of the South. 


Making allowance for ‘‘inspired’’ presentations of the 
subject often seen in print, there is no denying the 
established fact that the future of the South is pregnant 
with vast possibilities and that it is destined, accord- 
ingly, to take its place among the most advanced indus- 
trial and commercial sections of this or any other country. 
Until some time after the close of the Civil War the 
South in a general way, insensible to the undeveloped 
wealth underlying the section, had practically restricted 
both its policies and affairs to agriculture, merchandising 
and the professions. The ‘‘manufacturing concept’’ 
had largely been unthought of and, of course, was almost 
totally neglected. When the war was over what was left 
consisted chiefly of abandoned and dilapidated planta- 
tions, a disorganized and confused state of civie affairs 
and, if not penury, widespread, almost complete, bank- 
ruptey. The turn, however, came contemporaneously 
with and was largely inspired by the advent of the 
lumber and mineral industries, with the result that 
today the statistical showing has attained to proportions 
almost fabulous. With the surface of large tracts of 
country clad with rich forests and underlaid with wealth 
of various kinds and immeasurable extent, it only re- 
mained to interest actively the necessary capital, enter- 
prise and skill to begin the work of converting thesé 
resources into money. This process, of course, also 
developed the proportionate immigration, employment, 
thrift and enterprise by which communities are created 
and from which progress derives its active force. 

This new order of things in the South was largely 
vitalized by the almost simultaneous discovery that the 
forests of the North were approaching exhaustion and 
that a necessity for a new source of lumber supplies 
was impending. Up to this time southern forests in 
general and yellow pine in particular had attracted little 
or no attention anywhere except among those who re- 
garded them as a nuisance because of the need of 
clearing them for settlement. 

When northern timber became denuded northern lum- 
bermen began to turn their faces southward, and here 
and there a new saw mill sprang into operation. At 
this time, too, the story became current that the greatest 
timber owner of the period had said that he would 
not give 10 cents an acre for any amount of yellow 
pine stumpage; that lumber made from it was of no 
account and that there was no commercial future for 
it. This excited attention at the time, but it may be 
suspected that its purpose was not to declare a naked 
truth but to boost the white pine stumpage of which 
the author of the story was the owner of large tracts. 

In the meantime the development of forests has stead- 
ily advanced, with the result that, in spite of the re- 
strictive civic policies dictated by the dominating non- 
industrial elements of the section, where thrift has been 
most pronounced it largely has been due to the operations 
of lumber manufacturers. The annual rate of production 
has increased and the value of stumpage steadily ad- 
vanced, with prices of lumber unsteadily responsive to 
supply and demand and an average source of profit 
in itself moderate. 

Coming to the current period we find that the maximum 
of production is probably at hand, with at the same time 
a constantly increasing rate of home consumption due 
to the development generally of the South as already 
noted. This conjuncture of forces and tendencies prom- 
ises the South its brilliant future in general and the 
value of timber in particular, freedom from outside 
competition and immunity hereafter from any need 
of sacrifice with respect to its future commercial value. 
Or, as the general manager of a large yellow pine opera- 
tion lately remarked: 

‘*We have a fine product, a very useful article and 
ought to reap the benefit of it while it lasts.’’ 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. | 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

March 30—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 

April 1—Western Forestry 
National Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-10—Conference under auspices of 
Commercial Congress, Nashville, Tenn. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth. 

May 7-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 138-15—American Supply 


Conservation Association, Old 


the Southern 


& Machinery Manufacturers’, 


National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ associations, Monticello Hotel, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 


Haven, Conn. 
June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 


July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN PREPARING FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Houston, TEx., March Sam T. Swinford, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas , spent a 
few days in Fort Worth during the last week conferring 
with the lumbermen of that city regarding the coming 
annual meeting. The lumbermen of the North Texas 
metropolis are enthusiastically planning for a big meet- 
ing and have raised a fund of several thousand dollars to 
insure ample and lavish entertainment of the visitors. 
The program for this year’s meeting is going to be 
radically different from that of previous meetings in that 
there will be fewer papers and set speeches and a greater 
amount of time devoted to a general discussion of mat- 
ters affecting the retailer, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer alike. In fact, the program provides for only 
two set speeches or papers, outside of the usual opening 
addresses. It is believed that this departure from the 
old set programs will add new life and interest to the 
meeting and more nearly fulfill the real functions of the 
organization. The program, as outlined by the secretary 
and the local committee, will be as follows: 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 

11 a. m.—Opening ceremonies in banquet hall of Westbrook 
Hotel; B. W. Owens, chairman. 

Welcome on behalf of the city of Fort Worth, Hon. W. D. 
Davis, Mayor. 

Response, J. E. Whiteselle, 

Welcome on behalf of the 





president. 


lumbermen of Fort Worth, Paul 


Waples. 
Response, J. M. Rockwell. 
2:30 p. m.—Report of the president. 


Report of the secretary. 

Appointing committees. 

General discussion. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 

10 a. m.—Paper, ‘‘The Development of Texas,” by R. R. 
Claridge, general immigration agent of the Texas & Pacific 
and International & Great Northern railroads. 

Paper, “‘The Parcels Post,” by J. R. Moorehead, of Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Reports of special committees. 

2:20 p. m.—Afternoon session devoted to a general discus- 
sion, in which all are invited to take part. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 

10 a. m.—Unfinished business; Reports of all committees; 
election of officers; naming of next place of meeting; final 
adjournment, 

The social features 
able prominence, the 


of the meeting will be given consider- 
program being as follows: 


First day—All visiting guests requested to register with 
the secretary. General reception from 4 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
at the Westbrook. Entertainment at the Majestic Theater at 


8:30 p. m. for the ladies and their 
men at 8:30 p. m. 

Second day—10 a. m., auto ride 
barbecue and dance at Handley, 
visiting lumbermen. 

Third day—10 a. m., 
auto drive and tea at 
escorts; 4 p. m., 


escorts. Smoker for the 
for the ladies; 4 p. m., 
on the Interurban, for the 


auto drive for the 
Armour’s, for the 
Dutch lunch for the men. 


ladies; 2 p. m., 
ladies and their 





WESTERN FORESTERS’ ANNUAL. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—Forester E. T. Allen, of 
the Western Forestry Conservation Association, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the organization will 
be held at the office of President A. L. F'lewelling, in 
the old National Bank Building, Spokane, Wash., at 
10 a. m., April 1. Regarding this meeting he says: 

The chief work of the mecting will be to elect officers, 
settle questions of finance and decide the policy of and de- 
tail the work to be done by the association in connection 
with the fire and legislative seasons. It is highly import- 
ant, therefore, that the constituents of the association be 
fully represented by those authorized to vote on these mat- 
ters. It is to be a business meeting, and the attendance 
will be confined to active members of our constituent asso- 
ciations and a few others closely identified with our work. 





THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS 
CONFERENCE. 

In connection with the conference of the Southern 
Commercial Congress to be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
April 8, 9 and 10, two sessions will be devoted to forestry 
matters. The first of these is to begin on the afternoon 
of April 8, when losses suffered in the South through 
forest fires, the possibility of control, what the timber- 
land owner and lumberman can and should do to prevent 
fire losses, and how far conservative cutting will be 
practicable if protection from fire is assured, will be 
discussed. The second session will be held on the morn- 
ing of April 9 and will discuss State forestry laws, fire 
organization, need of uniform legislation, and the coop- 
eration of States and private owners with the Federal 
Government under the Weeks Law. 

Forester H. S. Graves, of the Forest Service, who will 
preside at the conference, has requested the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to make public the fact that the conference 
is open to all and that he desires to extend through its 
columns an invitation to all lumbermen and timberland 
owners to attend, saying further: ‘‘ Measures fair to all 
the interests involved can be shaped up only if all points 


of view are fully considered, and progress toward better 
conditions depends upon the formulation of a program 
on which all can unite.’’ 

The objects of this conference will bring together 
lumbermen, timberland owners, State officials, representa- 
tives of civic and other organizations, and influential 
men who have an interest in the forest problems of the 
South, in an attempt to work out a constructive program 
of action. Further Forester Graves says 

I believe that the subject is one which calls emphatically 
for State legislation. Fairness to all calls for an approach 
to uniform legislation, at least along some lines. ‘There is, 
in my judgment, great need for those most nearly concerned 
to meet together and deal with the problems involved con- 
structively. 

Hamilton Love, president of the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club, is sending to a large number of representa- 
tive lumbermen and others interested invitations to at- 
tend the conference. The attendance is expected to be 
large, especially because of the proposed discussion of 
many phases of conservation affecting general lines of 
manufacturing and merchandizing. 





NASHVILLE AFTER NEXT CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL WHOLESALERS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—The board of govern- 
ors will, as usual, select the next meeting place for the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, but the 
greg which represented the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club, the Nashville Board of Trade and the Nashville In- 
dustrial Bureau in presenting to the wholesalers during 
their recent annual meeting in Louisville such an urgent 
invitation to hold their 1913 meeting in this city feels 
confident of success. The delegation put its best foot 
forward in presenting its invitation and believes it will 
win when the governing body finally acts. Local mem- 
bers of the trade have pledged their support and all the 
funds necessary to properly entertain the members of the 
convention if they do come to Nashville next year, and 
some rare entertainment is therefore assured. 





WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—The Washington Forest 
Fire Association held its annual meeting March 5 at its 
offices in the Henry Building. The following officers and 
trustees were elected: 


President—George S. Long, Tacoma. 

Vice president—Thomas Bordeaux, Seattle. 

Treasurer—B. W. Bawden, Seattle. 

Secretary—O. Bystrom, Seattle. 

Chief Fire Warden—J. L. Bridge, Seattle. 

Trustees—George S. Long, Tacoma; E. G. 
Thomas Bordeaux, Seattle; T. Jerome, Seattle, 
Bawden, Seattle. 


Ames, Seattle; 
and B. W. 


It was decided at this meeting that every effort should 
be made to continue the policy of burning slashings in 
the spring. This plan was tried last season and found 
to result in a smaller number of fires, as slashings in 
many instances are directly responsible for disastrous 
fires. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 13.—A visit to the offices of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States in the First National Bank Building is always 
enjoyable. It is never a difficult matter to get informa- 
tion regarding the workings of the association and the 
status of conditions in the producing fields is one of the 
subjects on which Secretary Lewis Doster keeps especially 
posted. Today Mr. Doster was found very busily en- 
gaged but not too busy to tell the news or mill condi- 
tions as he finds them. He said: 

Conditions in the southern producing fields have changed 
just a little for the better as the mills are running again 
and their operators expect the moderating weather to dry 
up the woods enough to enable the loggers to get some ene | 
needed supplies to the mills. Low-grade supplies in all hard- 
woods are extremely short and the mills have a steady 
demand for everything in the hardwood line. Buyers at the 
Louisville convention last week were anxiously looking for 
stock and met with only fair results for the simple reason 
that what they were looking for was not to be had. 

Mr. Doster as chief inspector for the association also 
stated that a great deal of inspection work is being held 
up owing to snow and ice in the northern part of the 
State and territory adjacent to the Buffalo district. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—The Linn County Fire 
Patrol Association, organized in December, held a meet- 
ing here recently and elected the following officers: 
Lewis Montgomery, president; E. L. Marvin, vice presi- 
dent; Wells Gilbert, secretary and treasurer. The asso- 
ciation is now beginning to take up actively the secur- 
ing of members and already has the owners of 200,000 
acres of Linn County timberlands represented in its 
membership. Preparations are being made for fire pro- 
tective work during the coming summer. 

On the understanding that the whole county will be 
protected, the State will furnish the association with 
patrolmen. The Oregon Forest Fire Association and 
the State forester are both anxious to have local organi- 
zations formed, that the whole State eventually may be 
covered and thus prevent duplication of work and ex- 
pense. It was largely through the efforts of the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association that the Linn County organiza- 
tion was formed. 


STIPULATION FILED IN GOVERNMENT SUIT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12.—A stipulation was 
filed today in the civil action brought by the United States 
against the officers and directors of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and other defendants, agree- 
ing that testimony shall be taken by a special examiner 
named by the court. With the stipulation was filed an 
order of the court appointing George M. Hitcheock, of 
Minneapolis, as the examiner. The stipulation provides 
that testimony shall be taken at a time fixed by the con- 
venience of the attorneys. No arrangements have been 
made yet, and it is impossible to say when the taking of 
testimony will begin. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE 
ACTIVITIES. 


In line with its policy of expansion and _ business 
aggressiveness the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
Mo., is about to inaugurate a series of noonday lunches. 
It is purposed that these meetings be open to all mem- 
bers of the exchange, and everyone will be free to make 
suggestions concerning anything that will help the city 
of St. Louis in general and the lumber trade in particu- 
lar. One feature of these meetings will be that they 
will afford an opportunity for the exchange members to 
confer frequently with the chairmen of the several stand- 
ing committees. 

It developed at this meeting of the board that the 
president of the exchange had been conducting a quiet 
campaign unknown to most of the others, to bring another 
furniture factory to St. Louis. A letter from Thomas 
Powe, addressed to the Browne-Morse Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich., was read. In this letter Mr. Powe stated that 
he had learned that this factory was seeking another 
location, and he made the suggestion that St. Louis 
possessed peculiar advantages for an industry of this 
kind, being located at the door of the greatest source 
of supply in the world, with unsurpassed transportation 
facilities to the world’s markets, etc. The exchange will 
back up its president in his endeavor to bring this 
factory to St. Louis. 

The board indorsed the proposed currency reform 
measure and directed suitable resolutions to be prepared. 
to be adopted by the exchange. The board also instructed 
the secretary to ‘‘punch up’’ the general assembly in 
regard to the free bridge. Mr. MeBlair will tell the 
assembly that the exchange wants to see political 
wrangling stop and the bridge finished. The exchange 
will send a delegate to the National Business Congress, 
appointed by President Taft, to meet in Washington 
April 15. The board indorsed the efforts of the Million- 
Population Club in obtaining 11 miles of pneumatic 
postal tubes, under contemplation. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 

TACOMA, WASH., March 11.—The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association offices last week gave out 
the association statistical report as to cut and ship- 
ments of lumber for January. The report represents 684 
mills with a yearly normal output of 16,419,000,000 feet, 
or 37 per cent of the output of the entire country. It 
shows a cut for January of 605,400,000 feet and ship- 
ments of 738,000,000 feet. The report says that the 
heaviest stock reductions in important lumber States 
are noted in California, Idaho, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
Michigan increased its stock on hand heavily and was 
the only important lumbering State to show an output 
in excess of current shipments. The State of Wash- 
ington made about the best showing in January of ary 
month in a year, shipments showing a very narrow mar- 
gin in excess of output. The report states: 

Through the country at large a better situation is dis- 
closed by the January figures than has existed for several 
vears and has already had an effect on values in some im- 
o districts, and, if production is not unduly stimu- 
lated by these favorable figures, the business should grad- 
ually get on to a paying basis, though prices are still de- 
cidedly below the average necessary to yield a reasonable 
return on investment and cost to manufacture. 





NEW CANADIAN FOREST PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

MONTREAL, QUE., March 11.—A few days ago limit 
holders, pulp and paper, and lumber companies operat- 
ing in the St. Maurice River Valley met in Montreal 
and with the indorsement and cocperation of the Provin- 
cial Government organized what is known as the St. 
Maurice Valley Forest Protective Association, which has 
for its object the protection from fire of the timberlands 
of the St. Maurice River Valley. Along this valley are 
located some of the finest timber properties in the Prov- 
ince. At Grand Mere, Shawinigan Falls, and Three 
Rivers the largest pulp and paper mills in the Province 
are situated. 

The newly formed association has appointed a staff of 
men whose duty it will be to patrol the whole district 
looking after the river drivers, hunters, fishermen, pros- 
pectors, and all others who travel through the district. 
Lookout stations will be established on the highest hills 
and these will be connected by telephone with the nearest 
settlements. In addition an educational campaign will 
be carried on among the settlers. On the railroads men 
on gasoline ‘‘speeders’’ will follow the trains and put 
out fires started by sparks or hot coals. The organiza- 
tion is one of the most important in the Province and is 
an indication of the spirit animating the owners of the 
forest lands. It is believed that their example will be 
followed by the organization of similar associations in 
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other parts of the Province, and that the previous whole- 
sale destruction of forests by fire will largely be elim- 
inated. 

The association is composed of the following: 


The Quebee & St. Maurice Industrial Co., of LaTuque; St. 
Maurice Lumber Co., of Three Rivers; Laurentide Co., of 
Grand Mere; Union Bag & Paper Co. and the Gres Falls 
Co., of Three Rivers; Wayagamack Paper Co., of Three 
Rivers; Belgo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., of Shawinigan 
Falls; J. H. Dansereau, of Montreal; William Power, of 
Quebec, and J. H. Rousseau. 





PENNSYLVANIA FORESTERS HOLD A MEETING. 


The State Foresters’ Convention held recently at 
Harrisburg, Pa., was opened by Governor Tener, 
whose address glorified the work undertaken by Penn- 
sylvania in the promotion of forestry methods and 
conservation. He declared that Pennsylvania took 
a leading position in this movement long ago, in the 
following words: 

Pennsylvania had initiated and advanced forestry work 
before Pinchot and Roosevelt took it up, and the people of 
Pennsylvania are greatly interested in what has been done. 
The movement to enlarge the preserves has popular support, 
and the work that the foresters are doing is of benefit to 
the whole State. 

Subsequent speakers were apparently of the same 
opinion, enlarging on the governor’s view, and a 
composite record of their speeches would indicate 
that public sentiment in Pennsylvania has developed 
gradually through 10 years of the operation of prac- 
tical forestry to a point where opposition or indiffer- 
ence has given way to support or approval. — 

State Forestry Commissioner Robert 8S. Conklin 
complimented the men in charge of the common- 
wealth’s great reserves for their work during the 
last year. Members of the State Forestry Commis- 
sion also spoke, after which various foresters pre- 
sented papers dealing with their work. 

Hung about the walls in the convention hall were 
terse quotations from experienced arborculturists who 
have kept track of forestry work in Pennsylvania, 
among them the following: 

“The prosperity of Pennsylvania depends upon the preser- 
vation of her forests.” i 

“Forest fires are_a curse to humanity.” 

“The forests of. Pennsylvania would not supply the wood 
demand of the State for five years.” 

“At the present rate of sawmill cut there will be no mer- 
chantable timber in Pennsylvania after 10 years.” : 

“Do you know that one-third of the area of Pennsylvania 
is now in a non-productive state?’ i 

“Next to our need of food and water comes our need of 
timber.” ; 

“Trees will. grow where no other crop can. be produced.” 

“The préservation of the forests is indispensable in main- 
taining the water supply.” 





NORTHERN FIRE PREVENTION CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. ] 
DuLutH, MINN., March 14.—A meeting of railroad of- 
ficials of central and northern Minnesota was held here 
today with representatives of the State and Government 
in Minnesota, with a view to comparing notes on fire 
prevention, and to adopt as nearly as possible uniform 
methods for fire prevention. W. H. Gemmell, general 
manager of the Minnesota & International road, was 
chairman. This was the first regular meeting after the 
preliminary meeting at Brainerd a-few weeks ago. 
Discussion developed that because of the very wet 
conditions prevailing most of the time last year there 
were no forest fires worthy of mention, and methods for 
fire prevention which were generally adopted by the cen- 
tral and northern Minnesota roads were not fully tested. 
On that account it was resolved at today’s meeting to 
continue the new systems in vogue on the different roads 
until opportunity has been had to try them out. 
Spark arresters held the attention of the meeting much 
of the time today. Hach road seems to have a different 
kind, and each representative was inclined to believe 
that his road’s device was the best. Mr. Cox and other 
representatives of the state expressed the opinion that 
if the roads would take pains to see that their spark ar- 
resters were always kept in working condition undoubt- 
edly all would produce the desired results. A motion 
prevailed that it was the sense of the meeting that the 
state forestry department should have a representative 
to inspect the spark arresters of the several roads to see 
that the companies did not become lax in their attention 
to this matter. Mr. Cox said that the railroads lose vast 
sums in prospective freights by destruction of timber by 
fire, and that the big fire around Beaudette in October, 
1910, destroyed prospective timber freights which would 
have been worth fifteen million dollars to the roads. No 
set papers were read at this meeting. The next meeting 
will be held subject to the call of the chairman of to- 
day’s conference or of the state forester. 





WISCONSIN DELEGATES TO CINCINNATI. 


Edward A. Hamar, president of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has ap- 
pointed the following delegates to represent that organi- 
zation at the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 7-9: 

Delegates. 
G. H. Atwood, Park Falls, Wis.; atwood Lbr. & Mfg. 
. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
. Collar, Merrill, Wis.; W. G. Collar Lbr.#Co. 
. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Sawyer-Goodman Lbr. Co. 
. Hamar, Chassell, Wis.; Worcester Lbr. Co. 
. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co. 
. McCullough, Schofield, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 
M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 
«, H. Worcester, Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Worcester Co, 


Co. 


o>) 


Alternates. 


Anderson, Calderwood, Mich.; DeLaittre & Anderson Co. 
Arpin, Grand Rapids, Wis.; Arpin Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

. Clark, Ashland, Wis.; John Schroeder Lbr. Co. 

iv Earle, New Richmond, Wis.; Willow River Lbr. Co. 
G. E. Foster, Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. 

M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Von Platen Lbr. Co, 

T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich.; Greenwood Lbr. Co. 

G. N. Harder, Merrill, Wis.; Rib Lake Lbr. Co. 


Louis 
D. 
m: 


age 


S. W. Hollister, Oshkosh, Wis.; Hollister, Amos & Co. 
W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; Holt Lbr. Co. 

Orrin Ingram, Rice Lake, Wis.; Rice Lake Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Kaye, Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lbr. Co. 

H. P. Keith, Crandon, Wis.; Keith & Hiles Lbr. Co. 
Rk. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; secretary. 


H. W. Moore, Crandon, Wis.; Moore & Galloway Lbr. Co. 

A. I. Osborn, Medford, Wis.; Medford Lbr. Co. 

J. J. Ott, Eau Claire, Wis.; John H. Kaiser Lbr. Co. 

A. R. Owen, Owen, Wis.; John S. Owen Lbr. Co. 

Cc, A. Phelps, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hackley, Phelps, Bon- 
nell Co. 

J. T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis.; Diamond Lbr. Co. 

John Pryor, Houghton, Mich.; Houghton Lbr. Co. 

Lamont Rowlands, Tomah, Wis.; C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis.; Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co. 
H. H. Stolle, Tripoli, Wis.; Stolle-Barndt Lbr. Co. 

Cc, C. Uber, Tomahawk, Wis.; Bradley Company. 

A. R. Week, Stevens Point, Wis.; John Week Lbr. Co. 
A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.; J. W. Wells Lbr. Co. 

It is requested that both delegates and alternates 
arrange to attend the meeting, as it is important that the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association be well repre- 
sented. 


SPOKANE WHOLESALERS IN WEEKLY 
MEETING. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 11.—At a recent meeting of 
the Spokane Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association Charles 
Kroll, of the Kroll Lumber Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, to take the place of A. W. MacKennon, who re- 
signed to take up work in Calgary. The association now 
has 13 members, including Bement-Harold Lumber Co.; 
Pine Fir Co.; Hogan & West; Kroll Lumber Co.; Burtles 
& Burtles; National Lumber Co.; Pacifie Fir Co.; C. N. 
Thomas; J. J. Marishal & Co.; Falls City Lumber Co.; 
William Jaeger; H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., and Brad- 
ford-Kennedy Lumber. Co. 








EASTERN WASHINGTON RETAILERS ORGANIZE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 11.—At a recent meeting of 
retail lumber dealers of eastern Washington for the pur- 
pose of organizing a club subsidiary to the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, F. R. Woodbury, presi- 
dent of the F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., was elected tem- 
porary president, and Gunder P. Kjosness, president of 
the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., was named temporary 
secretary. The object of the new association, which will 
be made permanent at the next meeting, early in April, is 
to promote social and educational features among retaii 
dealers. The official title of the association will also be 
chosen at the next meeting. There are approximately 250 
_ yards in eastern Washington and the panhandle of 
daho. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETS. 


Members of National Body Discuss Changes 
in Sectional Classifications. 





That the work of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee could be better accomplished with a permanent 
membership of 10, one of them being a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and holding 
continual sessions, than as it is now constituted with 
an approximate membership of 45 and sessions on an 
average of twice each year, was the assertion of H. 
G, Wilson, vice president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, at its session held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Wednesday, March 13. Mr. Wilson made his remarks 
during the presentation of the report of a special com- 
mittee on classification of which he is chairman. He 
declared that the present method of handling the 
classification matter, with sessions of the Western 
Classification Committee being held on an average 
twice annually had a great tendency to disrupt busi- 
ness, and was a cause of a disturbance in commercial 
conditions similar to that occasioned by presidential 
elections every four years. He said in part: 

There is no_necessity for such a large membership of 
the Western Classification Committee. ;The Official Clas- 
sification Committee consists of 15 members and the 
Southern Classification Committee the same. A few men 
can do the work just as well as such a large body, and 
should be a permanent one with frequent sessions, be- 
cause two meetings a year greatly disturb business, I 
would suggest that the membership should not be over 
10, and that one of these members should be a paid 
representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The public would be better served by a smaller body. 


Objection to Western Classifications. 


Mr. Wilson will act as chairman of a special com- 
mittee which will appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, D. C., April 15, 
when that body holds a public hearing on Western 
Classification Tariff No. 51, which has been suspended 
until June 14. He was given the authority at Wed- 
nesday ’s session to present before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reasons why the National Industrial 
Traffic League objects to the methods under which 
the Western classifications are now determined, and 
against proposed changes in Classification 51 that 
the body does not look upon with favor. The session 
on Wednesday also went on record as favoring uni- 
form classification, and accepted the report of its 
committee on that subject, at the same time directing 
the committee to continue its work. The meeting was 
attended by about 50 members, and most of the work 
was given over to committee reports, which in the 
main told what progress was being made on the 
respective subjects. The body went on record as fav- 
oring one bill of lading instead of the dual system now 
in vogue, the uniform and the standard, and also in- 
dorsed the Pomerene Bill in the United States Senate, 
which if enacted, will provide for a national bill of 
lading. 

A report stated that six States now had laws re- 
quiring a uniform bill of lading, and that bills provid- 
ing for it were pending in the legislatures of nine 


other States. The league in adopting the resolution 
favoring the Pomerene Bill and directing a special 
committee to urge its adoption before the United 
States Senate committee having the subject in 
charge also decided that a committee of 15 be ap- 
pointed to take up with the Official and Southern 
Classification Committees the question of methods that 
may lead to the adoption of one bill of lading for all 
classification territories. The body also went on record 
as in favor of the publication of the docket of the 
Southern Classification Committee, and will request 
of officials of that committee that this work be done. 
The matter has already been taken up with Chairman 
Poe of the Southern Classification Committee, who has 
replied that the matter will be given serious consid- 
eration. 
Lumbermen to Discuss Weighing. 

A question of much importance to lumbermen, dis- 
cussed at the session, was the report of the committee 
on weights to govern in the assessment of freight 
charges. Chairman O. F. Bell, of this committee, re- 
ported that Interstate Commerce Commissioner Prouty 
and Attorney John F. Marchand, of the commission, 
would hold a hearing on this subject in Chicago on 
March 25. J. C. Lincoln, former president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, will aid the Interstate 
Commerce officials at that inquiry. Chairman Bell told 
the members he had received a letter from E. L. 
Ewing, traffic manager of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Lumbermen’s Association saying a delegation from 
that body would attend a meeting to be held in room 
1308 Rector Building, Chicago, Saturday, March 23, 
at 2 p. m., for the purpose of formulating their com- 
plaint against methods carriers now employ in the 
establishment of the weights upon which they base 
their transportation charges. It is expected that, FE. 
EK. Hooper, secretary of the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association, will be present at the same meeting, as 
will delegations from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) and 
Memphis (Tenn.) Lumbermen’s Associations. 

The conclusions reached at this meeting will be 
presented before Commissioner Prouty and Attorney 
Marchand, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
a hearing on the Monday following. Other important 
subjects were discussed at the meeting of the League, 
which was presided over by President J. M. Belle- 
ville, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Among these were the Clear- 
ance Bill now before Congress, Incomplete Expense 
Bills—the latter bringing out considetable discussion 
—the Prepayment or Guarantee of Charges, and Mis- 
description of Freight. All the subjects were covered 
by committee reports, and the findings of these com- 
mittees were accepted. 

An important feature of the report of the Classifica- 
tion Committee of which D. O. Ives of Boston, Mass., 
is chairman, is in the matter of classes in the different 
classifications, the Official Classification Committee 
now having six classes, Western, 10, and Southern, 14. 
The suggestion was made that 10 classes in each 
would tend greatly to bring about better uniformity, 
and the committee was directed to continue its work 
seeking to obtain such an adoption. 


Prrrrrrrrrrrrre—~—r—~""~ 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 12.—The annual election of 
officers and directors of the Nashville Lurabermen’s Club 
was held today in connection with the regular weekly 
meeting of this organization. In accordance with the 
recent recommendations of the nominating committee, 
appointed several weeks ago, only one ticket was pre- 
sented. All the officers were reelected, as follows: Hamil- 
ton Love, president; C. M. Morford, vice president; 
Cecil Ewing, secretary; Tom R. LeSueur, treasurer; 
William Farris, ‘1. A. Washington, M. C. Ewing, Hender- 
son Baker and C. L. McConnell, directors. 





CONCATENATION AT BATTLE CREEK. 

GraND Rapips, Micu., March 12.—Vicegerent S. J. 
Rathbun, of Battle Creek, and Vicegerent F. J. Verkerke, 
of Grand Rapids, assisted by ex-Senior Hoo-Hoo Jeff B. 
Webb, of Detroit, are all working together on a big 
concatenation to be held at Battle Creek Thursday even- 
ing, March 21. An attractive poster has been issued, 
inviting all members, prospective initiates and traveling 
men generally to be on hand. The initiatory work is to 
be done by the ‘‘Grand Rapids team’’ to be brought 
over by Vicegerent Verkerke. 





JANUARY CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


Tacoma, WASH., March 11.—The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association offices last week gave out 
the association statistical report as to cut and ship- 
ments of lumber for January. The report represents 
684 mills, with a yearly normal output of 16,419,000,000 
feet, or 37 per cent of the output of the entire country. 
It shows a cut for January of 605,400,000 feet and ship- 
ments of 738,000,000 feet. The report says that the 
heaviest stock reductions in important lumber states are 
noted in California, Idaho, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
Michigan increased its stock on hand heavily and was 
the only important lumbering State to show an output in 
excess of current shipments. The State of Washington 
made about the best showing in January of any month 
in a year, shipments showing a very narrow margin in 
excess of output. The report states: 

Through the country at large a better situation is dis- 
closed by the January figures than has existed for several 
years and has already had an effect on values in some im- 
portant districts, and, if production is not unduly stimu- 
lated by these favorable figures, the business should. grad- 
ually get on to a paying basis, though prices are still de- 
cidedly below: the average necessary to yield a reasonable 
return on investment and cost to manufacture. 
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MoNTGOMERY, ALA., March 12.—The annual meeting 
of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which began here this morning in the 
Exchange Hotel, was attended by a large percentage 
of the membership, these representing approximately an 
annual output of 400,000,000 feet. The meeting was 
characterized by brisk handling of all matters under 
consideration. 

The first formal paper submitted to the meeting was 
the 

President’s Annual Address. 


President MeGowin spoke in effect as follows: 


It is a source of gratification to me that in addressing 
you today I need not begin by apologizing for business con- 
ditions, or finish by striking a pessimistic note in referring 
to the future. At previous annual conventions it has been 
our hard lot to have had to listen to the expounding of 
reasons why our hopes for improvement in our line of 
effort has not materialized, and to exhortations to be of 
good courage, for the worst was yet to come! We had 
almost lost faith that conditions would ever again adjust 


themselves to that relation which would permit of our secur- 
ing even reasonably satisfactory results. It would seem 
that at last the process of readjustment is over, and that 
business affairs generally have been restored to a normal 
state. Every indication points to an early resumption 
along safe and sane lines, and it is the more encouraging 
because of the fact that we are about to enter into a 
presidential campaign, and that Congress is in session, with 
the apparent intention of enacting laws relating to the 
tariff and regulation of business, which may be far reach- 
ing in their effects on business relations. 

Politics in the last few years have 
play too large a part in the shaping of 
but it would seem that business ) 
politics is a good deal of a “bogey man,” without any 
great power for harm, and in consequence we seem likely 
to experience a year of at least moderate activity and 
prosperity, with perhaps a litle halt while we go through 


been permitted to 
commercial affairs, 
men have discovered that 





the ceremony of choosing a president; and after that a 
7 
J. H. EDDY, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

steady improvement until we shall, in all probability, again 
reach a high level of commercial prosperity in 1913. In 
my judgment, legislation of a very radical nature alone 
can prevent this very desirable outcome. * * * 

Peculiar conditions within our own industry have con- 


tributed largely t6 


our own favorable situation; among 
these labor 


disturbances and the severe winter have tended 
largely to reduce output, with the result that mill stocks 
are low and broken. Railroad demand has revived and the 
export market is improving, and we are now getting better 
prices for export stock than at any other time since early 
in 1907; the unusually long and hard winter has delayed 
the development of spring trade in the interior, but indi- 
cations point to a more active demand and much better 
values than have been obtained for several years. I believe 
that we are again to have opportunity of sharing in the 
general prosperity and I hope that we shall be found ready 
to take advantage of it, while giving heed to past lessons. 
* ” * 


There still are many big problems before us, almost as 
far from solution as ever. Overproduction, lack of proper 
marketing facilities and methods, a restricted field, lack of 
cooperation among manufacturers, encroachment of other 
woods and substitutes for wood, all threaten to rob us of 
the fruits of our labor, as they have in the past, and we 
need to take serious counsel together to determine what is 

* 


to be done about it, and then do it. * 

As no doubt you know the Yellow Pine Lmeatinatutiers? 
Association has called for contributions of 2. cents a thou- 
sand feet on the output of all manufacturers, 1 cent of 
this assessment to be devoted to the general campaign, 
under the management of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the remaining cent to advertising yel- 


low pine. 

It goes without saying that, 
fields and our market, we must also carry on the process 
of evolution and improve in our marketing methods. Our 
associations offer opportunities for the study of this sub- 
ject through the interchange of views and experiences that 
ean not help aid us in working out much better methods 
than we have been following, and so make certain better 
results. The discussion of this subject should be made a 


as we labor to broaden our 


special feature of our meetings. The more opportunity I 
have had for observation the more firmly I have become 
convinced that association work along all of these lines 


is worthy of all the support we can give it. * 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary J. H. Eddy submitted the following annual 
report: 


Our work during the last year has been devoid of the 
elements which make material for an exciting report, and 
as you are all familiar with the details of what has been 
accomplished, I shall not weary you with a recapitulation. 

This is not to say, however, that we have accomplished 
nothing; on the contrary, I feel that there has been more 
marked progress in certain directions than during any pre- 
vious yerr of onr history. For I claim for association work 
in general credit for the better understanding and handling 


of the many 
and marketing 


problems we meet at both the manufacturing 
so clearly evident in the 


ends, which are 
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yellow pine trade. Our organization has, since its incep- 
tion, concerned itself more with providing opportunity for 
personal contact and face-to-face discussions of our every 
day business perplexities, than with the accomplishment of 
the larger and more spectacular tasks, which we have 
instead left to the larger associations for handling. 

We have sought to study our market and its needs, to 
keep closer in touch with seasonable demand, to discover 
ana adopt those methods which should in the handling of 
our product give us the best results. I think we can safely 
claim that we have accomplished a great deal. It has been 
my pleasure to note in the last year or two, for instance, 
a much narrower range of variation in manufacturing costs, 
and in the prices of standard grades and sizes of “Lumber 
manufactured in this section. it has happened much less 
otten that we have found ourselves heavily overstocked on 
some One or two items, and facing the necessity of making 
a concession to move the accumulation. Our relations witn 
each other and the outside lumber world have been pleasant 
and satisfactory. 

There is stilt much to do, and we are entering upon just 
such a period of moderate prosperity as is best suited to 
the accomplishment of the objects for which we organized. 
Our business promises to be good enough to relieve us of 
present worry and anxiety, and to leave us in that pleasant 
mood of expectation which is most conducive to the con- 
sideration and effective handling of just such problems as 
are before us. When business is dull, or too active, it is 
difficult to secure the support and attention of a sufficient 
number to accomplish anything. 

I wish to emphé size the point that our local association 
fills a vital need ed tor a medium of quick and easy 
dissemination of information, and interchange of views and 
experiences. Through it we may keep in touch with activ- 
ities in many directions which are of the utmost importance 
to us, and which often would pass unnoticed were it not 
for the facilities of just such an organization. Our inter- 
ests, and the conditions under which we work, are similar 
if not identical; yet in the nature of things the sawmill 
man is an isolated creature, cut off from that close, per- 
sonal intercourse with his fellows which is enjoyed by men 





in most lines of effort. Such a conditions makes for any- 
thing but progress, and proves the need for some means 
of communication that will bring us into touch and hold 


us together, 
Magnitude of the Industry. 


Some idea of the magnitude and importance of the in- 
dustry we represent may be gained from consideration of 
the census reports, which show that in 1909 the lumber 
industry of Alabama was first in value of output, value 
added by manufacture, and number of wage earners em- 
ployed. The State produced in that year 1,691,000,000 
board feet of lumber, of which over 1,500,000,000 feet was 
yellow pine; our organization represents over one-third of 
that output. In 1910, 1,215 mills are reported as produc- 
ing 1,322,950,000 board feet of yellow _pine, of an aver- 
age value on board cars at mill of $13.77 a thousand. It 
will be seen that our industry contributes something worth 
while to the well-being of the State. 

The business in which we are engaged is worthy of 
our respect ; and the total of the national wealth we control 
is such as to place us under the gravest obligations to 
ourselves, and those who come after us, to carefully con- 
serve it, that it may not be wasted through indifferent man- 
agement. Our forests, which were ages in the making, 
are being mowed down almost ov ernight. We can not replace 
them, and we owe it to ourselves and succeeding generations 
to avoid the waste which must result from failure to evolve 
and adopt the most economical and efficient methods in 
every branch of our work. We can not afford to learn by 
experimenting individually, but must profit by the combined 
experience of our fellows. Our association furnishes the 
means by which Wwe May accomplish this at the smallest 
possible cost. > * 

The Subject of Advertising. 


The subject of advertising our product direct to the gen- 
eral public has become an ‘important one, and should have 
your serious consideration, for the plans contemplate not 
only explaining the merits of our wood, as compared with 
other woods, but of defending wood against the attacks of 
the manufacturers of substitutes, and of setting us right 
with the public in other ways. A widespread and _ very 
vigorous effort is on foot to discredit wood as a building 
material because of the alleged great fire hazard attending 
its use. Fire insurance companies and fire departments 
have become very active in denouncing the use of wood; 
they say wood shingles “are not a roof covering, but a 
crime.” A paper dealing with the claims of the manufac- 
turers of substitutes will be read today. We cannot afford 
to ignore this matter. Our own advertising committee 
should keep in close touch with developments, 

As you are aware, the classification committee of the 

wooden box interests has won a partial victory, and is 
deserving of our hearty commendation; but the matter is 
not definitely settled, and we may find ‘it necessary to lend 
further support to this cause. The question of a uniform 
classification is also still before shipping interests, and 
should be studied. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered hearings in the,matter of complaints relative 
to scale weight abuses, and should be induced to modify its 
rule providing that a single scale weight shall not be set 
aside for an estimated weight, no matter how accurate, or 
by what evidence supported. Our traffic committee should 
be asked to prepare a schedule of specific instances of abuse 
and injustice in this regard, for submission to the com- 
mission. 
We also understand that the Alabama Railroad Commis- 
sion, at the instance of the railroads, is considering the 
adoption of the I. C. C. uniferm demurrage rules, which 
would have the effect of reducing free time, 
notice and the $10 maximum now applying. This would 
oe Serene hardship upon both shippers and receivers of 
reight 

The legislation committee has plenty of material in bills 


now before Congress for consideration, dealing with the 
tariff, the regulation of business methods, employer’s liability, 


workmen’s compensation, and other matters directly affect- 
ing us. If we do not study these matters, and make known 
our desires to those who represent us in Congress, we can 
have no just ground for compl: ining of ill considered and 
hurtful legislation. This committee should be prepared 
to offer some feasible plan in the matter of changing the 
basis for the taxation of timber lands when the time comes. 
Our export and interior market committees should sug- 
gest improved methods of marketing our product, with a 
view to eliminating much of the needless waste and ex- 
pense which we still suffer. We still have too many 
claims, both just and unjust: we are still without a uni- 
form and reasonable standard in terms of sale, our sell- 
ing methods are expensive and wasteful, and we do not 
keep closely in touch with changing market conditions. 


The Labor Situation. 


Developments in the labor situation last year indicate 
that eternal vigilance is necessary in that direction also, 
and that it is a matter for the attention of the committee 
of the whole all the time. 

A committee should be raised to investigate the relative 
merits and cost of various forms of insurance contracts 
against loss by fire, cyclone, and personal injury. I believe 
such an _ investigation would disclose the possibility of 
effecting large savings, and at the same time of securing 
better protection. A committee to investigate methods of 
extracting and saving the by-products which our raw ma- 
terial will yield would doubtless secure some very valuable 
and interesting information; the subject of utilization of 
waste in the form of slabs, edgings and trimmings, offers 
an interesting field for investigation at their hands also, 





eliminating © 


Many will answer to all of this, “What’s the use?” 

Well, the Census Bureau says our product netted $13.77 
a thousand feet on the cars in 1910. ‘Take your total actual 
expenditures for that year, add a fair amount for depre- 
ciation, not overlooking reclamations, bad accounts, and 
interest on your investment, and see how much there is 
left of this $13.77, and how much more money you would 
have made io sell your timber on the stump. If after 
digesting the result of your figuring you are determined to 
go on with the game, you will at least be convinced that 
every one of these matters demands your attention, that 
you may not pay too dearly for your fun. - 3 

Following the reading of the officers’ annual reports 
came discussion of market conditions, the publicity cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and transportation matters, the latter including 
consideration of scale weight abuses. 

The meeting indorsed the work of the National Citi- 
zens’ League regarding reform in the country’s bank- 
ing system. 

In discussing association work for the new fiscal year 
a suggestion was offered that future meetings be held 
once a month instead of every two weeks. This was 
taken under consideration and will probably be adopted, 
the first Saturday in each month being favored. An 
active campaign was begun for recruiting new member- 
ship and for larger attendance at the meetings and 
closer cooperation between members. 


Election of Officers. 
The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—-F. HI. Lathrop, Birmingham, Lathrop Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice presidents—T. H. Johnston, Birmingham, T. H. 
Johnston & Co.; L.A. Boyd, Richburg, Ala., Henderson- 
Boyd Lumber Co.; J. C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla., Geneva 
Lumber Co.; FE. LL. Moore, River Falls, Ala., Horse Shoe 





F. H. LATHROP, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ; 


President. 


Lumber Co.; J. G. 

Lumber Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. 

Lumber Co., reelected. 


W. T. Smith 
H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala., Kaul 


McGowin, Chapman, Ala., 


A special invitation from the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association to attend its meeting, March 30, was 
read and accepted. 

A telegram from President S. J. Carpenter, of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was read. 
This explained his inability to attend the meeting of 
the association and earnestly urged its support of the 
National publicity campaign. 

In the discussion of market conditions the relations of 
supply and demand were thoroughly threshed out. Offi- 
cers and members are much encouraged from the discus- 
sion and from their knowledge of conditions as to 
prospects for business and for association work during 
the new fiscal year. 

The annual dinner was served at 7:30 p. m. and was 
a qualified success. An innovation in 5 onbor taille dur- 
ing the dinner was the showing of moving pictures. 
Handsome walnut leather pocketbooks were distributed as 
souvenirs of the meeting. An excellent musica] program 
was provided and was supplemented by other entertain- 
ment features.. It was one of the most enjoyable and 
profitable meetings the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association ever held. 


PAPA I IIIT I 


UTAH’S NEW CAPITOL. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, March 14.—The Utah state 
capitol commission last night awarded the contract for 
erection of the capitol building to Richard Kletting, an 
architect of this city, whose plans were accepted from 
nine sets culled from a large number submitted. These 
plans call fot a building of severely classical Corinthian 
style, in some respects resembling the capitol building at 
Washington, D. C., and eall for an expenditure of $2,000,- 
‘000. The dimensions will be 412x161 feet, with hight 
from the terrace to top of the dome of 246 feet. Among 
the competitors in the final contest were architects from 
Boston, New York City, Boise, Idaho, and several Salt 
Lake City firms. 

The new capitol will be erected in the northeastern part 
of the city, on a tract of land given to it by President 
U. S. Grant in 1872 and turned over to the state in 1888 
for use as a capitol site. 
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RETAILERS OF NORTHWESTERN IOWA IN ANNUAL. 


Fort Dodge Welcomes Five Score—Need of Local Association Emphasized—Mail Order Problem Discussed—Home 
Boosters Lauded—Treasurer’s Report Shows Good Balance on Hand. 
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W. W. WHITE, MARCUS, 
Northwestern Iowa Retail 


IOWA ; 


President Lumbermen’s Ass‘n. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

Though disappointing in some respects the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Dodge, March 7, was a big 
success in others. The disappointing features were that 
President E. O. Easton, of Whiting, could not attend 
and that illness prevented W. J. Pilkington, of Des 
Moines, one of the scheduled speakers for the afternoon 
session, from being present. President Easton sent 
word he had just returned from a far western trip and 
pressing business would keep him at home. Vice Presi- 
dent E. H. Williams, of Fort Dodge, presided in the 
absence of President Easton. A telegram was received 
from Mrs. Pilkington saying that the condition of her 
husband was such that the attending physician would 
not permit him to leave his home. A partial report of 
the meeting was published in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

When the convention was called to order at 10.30 a. m. 
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in the rooms of the Fort Dodge Commercial Club about 
100 members of the association were present, but the 
attendance at the afternoon session was much larger. 
Mayor John F, Ford welcomed the visiting lumbermen to 
Fort Dodge in a pleasing and well received talk, saying 
that no body of men were moré welcome to his home 
city than the retail lumbermen of northwestern Iowa, 
and though Fort Dodge was becoming accustomed to 
being the seat of many conventions, none carried with 
it more prestige than the one he now had occasion to 
bid a hearty welcome. 
Response to Address of Welcome. 

Mayor Ford’s welcoming talk was responded to by 
W. J. Dixon, of Sac City. He said the fine time the 
lumbermen spent the previous year in Fort Dodge had 
made them want to return this year, and he believed no 
better testimonial could be given Fort Dodge hospitality 
than the fact that this lumbermen’s association had 
chosen the same city two years in succession as the place 
for its convention. Further, he said: 

At makes a fellow have faith in Iowa to see the people 
of Fort Dodge go down in their pockets and dig up the 
money to build a hotel like the Wahkonsa. You Fort Dodge 
people live in a wholesome town, a town of large industries, 
but it is not the beautiful buildings, the gypsum industries, 
its factories or other business interests that make us like 
to come to Fort Dodge. The best thing here is the splendid, 
whole-souled people who gave us a royal welcome a year 
ago and are doing so today. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following the reading and approval of the minutes of 
the last convention, J. H. Knox, of Primghar, made his 
report as secretary and treasurer. As treasurer, he re 
ported the finances of the association as follows: Cash 
on hand, March 1, 1911, $718.72; received from all 
sources, $507; total, $1,225.72. Cash paid out, $391.97; 
balance on hand, March 7, 1912, $834.65. As secretary, 
Mr. Knox spoke as follows: 

We are called together today for our seventeenth annual 
meeting. I am pleased to see so many here, as it is the 
first meeting at which I have acted as your secretary. The 
last year has been a trying one for most associations, but 
it has been very quiet with ours. Our association, though 
small, has been under the eagle cye of the Government. In 
April of last year your secretary and former secretary were 
visited by a representative of the Department of Justice. 
The files of the office were gone through thoroughly, but so 
far as we are able to learn nothing has come out of this 
investigation. : ; 

The local association is a necessity. We must stand to- 
gether and with the larger association fight for that which 
we know to be right. ‘The association is in good shape. 
The membership, though not as large as it should be, shows 
an increase for the last year. If your competitor is not a 
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member go after him and urge him to become one. If this 
association is good enough for you to belong to it will surely 
do him no harm. I do not propose in this report to dwell 
on the greater problems that confront us as lumbermen, as 
we have with us today gentlemen who are able to take care 
of these subjects. In closing let me urge upon you the 
necessity of paying your dues promptly. ‘There are a few 
here who have not yet paid their dues for the last year. 
It takes money to run an association and every member’s 
mite is needed. Go home from this meeting and send your 
check to the secretary and be happy in the thought that 
you have a part in this work. 

J. F. Weart, former secretary of the association, and 
Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, followed 
with short talks, and then the membership of the dif 
ferent committees was announced. The forenoon session 
then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
A larger number was present in the afternoon, the ses- 
sion being featured by a notable attack on mail order 
houses by FE. J. Mannix, editor and publisher of Sioux 
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Falls, S. Dak., who has made a close study of the mail 
order problem. Following his address, the report ot 
the nomination committee on new officials was unani- 
mously adopted. This report was printed in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Mannix, who 
has spoken before other lumbermen’s conventions and his 
remarks given publication, had some new ideas to pre- 
sent to the retailers. He said consumers were divided 
into three classes, class A being composed of loyal home 
town boosters who could not be induced to buy from 
out of town houses for any reason; class B those who 
were always looking for bargains, and who would not 


hesitate to buy away from their home town, if they 
were made to believe they could get a better price on 
the commodity wanted, and class C chronic mail order 
customers, who had no use for home merchants, were real 
enemies of any boosting movement to help their own 
town, were generally unsuccessful themselves and jealous 
of anyone else who was getting along in the world. 

Following his talk the report of the different commit- 
tees and the polite refusal of W. W. White, the new 
president, to try his powers of oratory, the convention 
adjourned. The new president is a modest man, and 
laughingly declined to speak. 


Most of the lumbermen remained in Fort Dodge and 
attended the banquet at the Wahkonsa Hotel in the even- 
ing, which was tendered them by the manufacturers of 
the city, who this year raised an entertainment fund 
of more than $500 for the lumbermen’s convention. 
Following the banquet the lumbermen attended the _per- 
formance at the Princess Theater. Much of the time 
of the visiting delegates was spent in the lobby of the 
Wahkonsa Hotel, greeting old or newly made friends and 
talking about trade conditions. LLumbermen in north- 
western Iowa expect a good season and say that business 
already is beginning to pick up. 





CLOSING SESSION OF SOUTHERN RETAILERS. 


Meeting at Jackson, Tenn., Unanimously Approves Constitution of the Association—Community Development Urged 
and Indorsed—Tennessee Lien Law Discussed—Officers Elected - Jackson Gets 1913 Meeting. 


Jackson, TENN., March 11.—Thursday, March 7, the 
second and closing day of the second annual convention 
of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
the more interesting of the two and was well attended. 
There was to have been only one session of the conven- 
tion, but, because of the interesting discussions and 
arge amount of business to be transacted, an adjourn- 
ment was taken at noon and an extra session held in 
the afternoon. 

The first speaker of the morning was Everett Van 
Matre, of Memphis, Tenn., who discussed ‘* Mutual In- 
surance.’’ F. B. Fowler, well known insurance man, was 
to have responded, but he was detained by the fact 
that his office had just been visited by fire which did 
a large amount of damage. Mr. Van Matre gave one 
of the best insurance talks that has been heard before 
a convention in a long time. He represents in the Ten- 
nessee territory five of the best known mutuals. He said 
in substance: 


We can admit without argument that if a man can get 
insurance it is something he ought to have. ‘The lumber- 
man wants adequate protection. You can go to the old-line 
stock fire insurance companies for it or you can go to the 
mutuals. The only question is to which you preter to go. 
The old-line companies are combinations of wealthy men 
who are in the insurance business for their own profit only. 
The mutuals are lumbermen in association, self-insured and 
under the guidance of some one man. It has been said of 
the mutuals that they are a new concern. Yet the oldest 
insurance company in England was the Hand-in-Hand, a 
mutual established in London in 1660. The oldest insurance 
company in the United States is a mutual, the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for Protection Against Fire, organized by 
Benjamin Franklin and still in existence, but insuring only 
dwellings and only in the county in which Philadelphia is 
located. ‘There are similar mutuals in Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati. One of the strongest insurance companies in the 
country is the mutual organized by the cotton manufacturers 
of New England 40 years ago. The flouring mill men organ- 
ized 30 years ago. The lumbermen were the last to awaken 
16 years ago. They discovered that the old-line companies 
for every $5 they collected in premiums were paying $35 
in losses and $2 in velvet to the stock companies. They 
decided to insure themselves and they organized by giving 
premium notes, making them for five times the amount of 
their original premium. They were thus able to organize 
without a heavy capitalization and still were protected 
against a sudden or severe loss. They never had to call 
for payment of these premium notes. 


Many Points of Difference. 

There are many ways in which the mutuals differ from 
the old-line companies. The mutuals do no commission 
business. Their men are on salaries. The agent of the 
old-line company writes a policy, deducts his commission of 
15 per cent from the premium and may not. see the prop- 
erty for two or three months. The mutuals do not accept 
business until the risk has been inspected by one of their 
men. 

One advantage of the mutuals over the old-line company 
is that the old-line insurance is largely in conflagration dis- 
tricts. For high valuations one must go into the down- 
town districts, but the lumberyards are out in the out- 
skirts. The stock company insurance, therefore, is more 
subject to conflagration than are the mutual companies 
insuring yards generally scattered in an open part of town. 
That is one reason why the mutuals have been so success- 
ful. Yet there have been exceptions which have demon- 
strated the solidity of the mutuals. The largest individual 
loss paid by any company in the Baltimore fire was paid 
by a mutual company, the Baltimore Equitable, which paid 


$1,250,000 in losses and is still doing business. That same, 


Laltimore fire put 11 stock companies out of commission. 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

By request Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, Tenn., 
read the constitution and by-laws of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association that the retail trade might 
have the fullest knowledge of the articles under which it 
is working. The constitution was in full as follows: 

Declaration of Purpose. 

We realize the convenience, if not necessity, ef the retail 
jumber dealer to every community, and we are interested 
in the promotion of the general welfare and the perpetua- 
tion of the retail lumber business, — 

We recognize the absolute right of every person, partner- 
ship or corporation to establish and maintain as many 
retail yards as he, they or it may see fit. 

We recognize the right of the manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer in lumber products to sell lumber in whatever 
market, to whatever purchaser, and at whatever price they 
may see fit. ; 

We also recognize the disastrous consequences which 
result to the legitimate retail lumber dealer from direct 
competition with wholesale and manufacturers, and appre- 
ciate the importance to the retail dealer of accurate infor- 
mation as to the nature and extent of such competition 
where any exists. ex 

And, recognizing and appreciating the advantage of co- 
operation in securing and disseminating any and all proper 
information for our mutual convenience, benefit or protec- 
tion, we have organized this association and have adopted 
the following articles for the government of our affairs. 

Articles of Association. 
ARTICLE 1,—NAME AND TERRITORY COVERED, 
The name of this organization shall be the Southern Re- 


tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, aud the territory embraced 
by it shall be the Central Southern States. 


ARTICLE 2.—THE OBJECT. 


rhe object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and proper 








information which may be of interest or yalue to any 
member or members thereof in his or their business as retail 
lumber dealers. 


ARTICLE 3. LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS. 


Section 1. No rules, regulations or by-laws_ shall be 
adopted in any manner stifling competition, limiting pro- 
duction, restraining trade, regulating prices or pooling 
profits. 

Section 2. No coercive measure of any kind shall be prac- 
ticed or adopted toward any retailer, either to induce him 
to join the association, or to buy or refrain from buying of 
amy particular manufacturer or wholesaler. Nor shall any 
discriminatory practice on the part of this association be 
used or allowed against any retailer for the reason that he 
may not be a member of the association, or to induce or 
persuade him to become such member. 

Section 3. No promises or agreements of any kind shall 
be requisite to membership in this association, nor shall any 
penalties be imposed upon its members for any cause what- 
soever, 

ARTICLE 4.—MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation within the 
territory of this association, regularly engaged in the re- 
tail lumber trade, carrying an assorted stock of lumber, 
sash, doors and other building material, reasonably com- 
mensurate with the demands of his community, shall be 
considered 2 retail lumber dealer, and be eligible to mem- 
bership in this association. 

Section 2. Eligibility to membership in this association 
shall be finally determined by the board of directors. All 
persons approved by the board of directors shall be admitted 
to membership in this association. 

Section 3. Each member shall pay for current expenses 
the sum of $10 annually, in advance. The admission fee 
to new members shall be $10, to be paid with the applica- 
tion, which shall cover all dues until the next annual mect- 
ing. 

Section 4. The initiation fee, as provided in the preced- 
ing section, when paid, shall entitle the party to member- 
ship and to all the rights and privileges of this association 
to the end of the year for which such dues are paid, and 
no longer: but membership may be renewed for each suc- 
cessive year by the pre-payment of the annual dues for any 
such year, unless the board of directors shall, for cause, de- 
termine that the party is undesirable, or ineligible to mem- 
bership. 

Section 5. Any member may withdraw from membership 
in this association at any time by giving written notice to 
the secretary of such withdrawal, and by surrendering his 
certificate of membership. Any member going out of the 
retail lumber business or transferring his business outside 
the -territory embraced by this association, shall be deemed 
to have withdrawn from membership. 

Section 6. Any member withdrawing from membership 
or ceasing to be a member, for any reason, shall not be 
entitled to refund of initiation fee, or any part thereof, but 
the same, and the whole thereof, shall belong to the asso- 
ciation absolutely. iad 

ARTICLE 5.—OFFICERS, ‘ 

Section 1, The affairs of this association shall be man- 
aged by a board of nine directors, of which the president, 
vice. president and secretary-treasurer shall be ex officio 
members.’ 

Section 2. The, president and vice president shall be 
elected annually. ‘The balance of the directors shall be 
elected as follows: Three for one year, three for two years 
and three te be elected yearly thereafter to hold office for 
the term of two years. 

All officers (except the secretary-treasurer;, who shall be 
elected annually by the board of vag eg shall be chosen 
by the,members of the association. by ballot. Each mem- 
bership shall have one vote, and a majority of all the votes 
cast shall be necessary to a choice. 





ARTICLE 6.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Section 1. Presiding officer. It shall be the duty of 
the president, or in his absence, the vice president, to pre- 
side at all meetings of this association, or its board of 
directors. In the absence of- both president and vice presi- 
dent, the directors in. order of their seniority shall preside. 

Section 2. Vice president. In the absence of the presi- 
dent the vice president shall perform the duties of the 
president. 

Section 3. Directors. It shall be the duty of the board 
of directors after each annual meeting to elect a secretary 
to serve for one year, or for such term as the board of 
directors shall fix and require, not exceeding one year. They 
may fix his salary, but such salary shall not be in excess 
of the sum which said board may reasonably expect to re- 
ceive from the membership of the organization. ‘ 

The directors shall examine the books of the secretary 
as often. as they may deem necessary, and, if they shall 
find anything. not satisfactory to. themselves, they shall at 
once report the same to the president, who shall have power 
to remove the secretary. 

The president shall, immediately preceding the annual 
meeting, appoint a committee of two from the membership 
to examine the accounts of the secretary and treasurer and 
report at said meeting. 

Should a vacaney occur in any of the offices of this asso- 
ciation, the board of directors shall at once appoint a suc- 
cessor to serve until the next annual meeting. 

The board of directors may make such by-laws, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of the foregoing declaration 
of purposes and these articles, as to them may seem neces- 
sary and practicable for the proper management and con- 
duct of the affairs of this association. 

Section 4. Executive committee. The president, vice 
president and secretary, ex officio, are constituted the execu- 


tive committee of this association. ‘The executive committee 


shall at all times be subject to the control of the board. It 
shall have charge of the affairs of this organization between 
meetings of the board of directors. 

It shall also perform such other. duties as the board of 
directors may require. 

The executive committee shall meet at the office of the 
secretary at such times as it may deem. advisable, and also 
upon call of the secretary, under the approval. of the presi- 
dent. 

All acts and things herein provided for, to be done or 
performed by or. under the direction of-the board of directors 


hereof, may .be so done or performed by or under the diree- 
tion of the executive committee of said board of directors, 
between the meetings of said board. 

Section 5. Secretary. The secretary (who shall also act 
as treasurer) shall give bond for such amount as may be 
deemed sufficient; such bond to be approved by the board 
of directors. All remittances to the secretary must be made 
by postoftice money order or by bank draft. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep the minutes 
of the meetings of this organization, and. to keep a strict 
account of all moneys. belonging to it. He shall make a 
report at each annual meeting of the work of the previous 
year. 

The secretary shall notify each member of the annual 
and special meetings at least 10. days previous to such meet- 
ings. 

The board of directors shall prescribe and determine what 
other service he shall give to the organization during the 
term of his office. 

ARTICLE 7, 

Section 1. Reports to secretary. There is much infor- 
mation that comes to the individual dealer that would be 
of great interest to the trade in general, and as one of the 
objects of this association is to obtain and disseminate 
among its members any and all proper information, we urge 
every member to report to the secretary all things that 
come to his knowledge that would be of interest to the trade 
that the same may be given all members. 

ARTICLE 8.—MEETINGS. 

Section 1. Annual. The annual meetings of this asso- 
ciation shall be held at a place and time to be fixed by the 
board of directors. 

Section 2. Special. Special meetings of this association 
may be called by the board of directors when in the opinion 
of the board such meetings are necessary. 

Section 8. Notice. Members shall be notified by mail of 
annual and special meetings at least 10 days previous to 
such meetings. 

ARTICLE 9.—COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS. 

All officers and directors shall be paid for their actual 
traveling expenses in attendance upon meetings of the 
board; provided that not more than four such meetings 
shall be paid for in any one year. 

ARTICLE 10.—QUORUM. 

A quorum of this organization for the transaction of 
business shall be 20; a quorum of its board of directors 
shall be five, and of its executive committee, two. 

ARTICLE 11.—AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments to these articles may be made at any regu- 
lar meeting, or special meeting called for that purpose, by 
a vote of at least two-thirds of the members present and 
voting. 

In case of necessity, of which the board of directors shall 
be the sole judge, such board may amend these articles, and 
such amendment shall hold good until the next following 
annual meeting of the members. 


There was some subsequent discussion by S. B. Enochs, 
of Jackson, Tenn., H. C. Cannady, of Mayfield, Ky., 
i. W. Peters, of Mourt Vernon, Ill., J. A. Vowell, of 
Jackson, Tenn., and others, all of which favored the 
constitution. The opinion was expressed that the docu- 
ment would be helpful in lining up the lumbermen of 
Tennessee, northern Mississippi and southern Kentucky 
in the important work to be done in behalf of the re- 
tailers in that territory. 


Association Work. 


The second address of the morning was by C. H. Can- 
nady, of Mayfield, Ky., who discussed ‘‘ Association 
Work,’’ and said in part: 

No one has the right to conduct any business that is not 
Yeneficial to the public at large. It would be absurd 
on the part of the wholesalers or anyone else to try to 
put us out of business. Certainly if the wholesalers go into 
a community and induce a citizen to buy land, build sheds 
and put his lumber ih stock and then turn around and sell 
to the consumer they will injure the retailer. I believe 
every retail dealer in this country is beneficial to it. 
believe we further the interests of the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer better than any other method could possibly do it. 
We are their agents working for their interests and can 
vastly increase the output of their mills. We are a benefit 
to them. Without us they can not pursue their business 
successfully. 

There was an interesting discussion of the relations 
among the manufacturer wholesaler and retailer. One 
manufacturer’s representative suggested that price is 
what talks and that the dealer generally gets what he 
buys. If he buys a dollar below the market he ought 
not to kick if he gets lumber below the grade. This 
precipitated a lively argument, in which it was said that 
if the traveling salesman sells No. 2 at a price under 
the market he is still under obligations to deliver No. 2. 

A proposition to reduce the dues to $5 for the next 
year in order to increase the membership was defeated 
after some discussion, in which the opinion was expressed 
that the association was worth $10 and a great deal 
more. 

Community Development. 


Douglas Malloch, of Chieago, Ill., of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, delivered an address on ‘‘Community De- 
velopment,’’ in the course of which he said: 


There is something the matter with the retail lumber 
business collectively. I have no doubt. that. in .this, State 


each of you is doing all the business he possibly wants. 
But that is not true of the retail trade as a whole. A 
retail lumberman ought to get far enough away from 
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himself to take a good look at himself and find out what 
is the matter. The great trouble with people is that when 
business gets small in volume or unsatisfactory in profit 
they are apt to look around for some large national condi- 


tion and hold it responsible. There is too much of a 
tendency to iook abroad for some vague cause for events 
when the cause may be close at home. In the building in 


which I have my office there is a doctor on the third floor 
and a barber on the ninth floor. The other day I dropped 
into the barber shop and found the doctor getting a shave. 
The doctor and the barber were talking about business. 
They agreed that the barber business and the doctor busi- 
ness were poor, and they tried to agree upon a cause. The 
barber thought the trusts were to blame for it. The doctor 
thought anti-trust agitation was responsible. And so they 
talked and talked without either of them getting at the 
real trouble. But I will tell you what is the matter with 
business so far as the doctor and the barber are concerned— 
Christian Science and safety razors. 

As far as the retail business is concerned, I am going to 
suggest that the trouble with the retail trade is that some 
of the trade is getting away from us. The trade that I am 
going to talk to you about keeping is the trade that is 
now going to the mail order houses. I am not going to 
talk to you about the trade that is going to your com: 
petitor up the street, because I really don’t care who gets 
the trade in your town as long as it is a retail lumber 
dealer that gets it. 

When mail order houses—and in that category I in- 
clude any manufacturer who sells in your town to the 
consumer instead of through you—first began to trade in 
your territory you did not pay much attention to them. I 
think it is different now. In one way the trust talk has 
done good. It has spurred the retailer up to make a little 





harder fight for his existence now that he realizes the 
powers that are arrayed against the retail merchants of 


the country. He knew that combinations of capital and 
advertising skill in the large cities were trying to divert 
the retail trade from its “ordinary channels into a new 
channel known as “mail order buying.” He knew that the 
farmer was at one end of this and the city man at the 
other—and that the city man was careful to be at the end 
where the money comes out. He knew that he was likely 
to lose some of his trade and that he was losing some of it 
already, but he thought that was as far as it would go. 
He did not appreciate the fact that there is a tendency in 
men that makes them rather hesitate to believe a neighbor 
whose little failings they know when opposed to the word 
of a stranger of whose large failings they know nothing. 


What the Individual Can do. 


I am not leading up to a point where I am going to urge 
you to lend your assistance to any national movement to 
checkmate these concerns, strongly as I may favor it. I 
am not going tu talk to you about what the retailer may 
do as a body in the nation, but what you may do as an 
individual in your town. 

It. will not be enough to fight the mail order house at 
Washington as a body. We have got to fight it at home as 
individuals. We have got to keep the trade. 

Now how can the retail lumber dealer hold the trade of 
his community? By that I mean how can the retail lum- 
ber dealers hold the retail trade, not from each other but in 
competition with the mail order house, and by that I mean, 
competition in the selling of lumber rather than in the 
purchasing of it. There is little use trying to shut off the 
mail order house’s source of supply. For two reasons: 
First, most lumber and millwork manufacturers will always 
prefer to distribute their product exclusively through the 
retailer. Second, as long as the mail order house can get 
orders away from the retail lumber yard it will be able to 
find supplies from which to fill a. If however, the re- 
tail yard gets the orders, it becomes unimportant what 
ceiniet auton the mail order house may have for getting 
the lumber. You can not keep a river from overflowing 
your land by damming the river, because the river eventually 
will overflow the dam. Similarly, you can never overcome 
the mail order houses simply by damning the manufac- 
turers who furnish them material. 


Suggestions to the Retailer. 


The speaker then discussed at length two important 
propositions: First, that the retail lumber dealer should 
he not a mere seller of goods but should give actual 
service with the goods and should assist the builder with 
personal advice and personal experience. Secondly, that 
he should cooperate with his brother merchants for the 
development of the community, for the promotion of 
local commercial bodies, the incorporation of building 
and loan associations and in other ways increase the use- 
fulness of the merchants to the community and the loy- 
alty of the community to the merchant. In closing he 
said: 





The retail lumber dealer will keep the trade by selling 
service as well as goods and by cooperating with his local 
merchants in developing the community—by not only oppos- 
ing the mail order house in a national movement, but 
opposing it locally in the conduct of his own yard and in 
cooperation with ‘other lines of trade. 

In closing I want to tell a story. 
but it exactly fits the case. It may be that the mail order 
houses look upon your town as easy meat. Because you 
and your brother merchants have not shown how you can 
meet mail order competition by better goods and vastly 
better service, the mail order houses may have your town 
on the list as good territory. 

A big, brawny Irishman went into the corner saloon the 
other night and found a little Irishman with a piece of 
paper in his hand with a lot of names on it. 

***Phwat have yez there, Mike?” 

“Begorry, I have here a list of the 
that I kin lick.” 

“And have yez my name on the list?’ 

“T have thot.” 

“Why, ye little runt, I 


It is not a new story 


men in this town 


could take yez and break yez 


across my knee and throw one piece over the house and 
the other across the strate.” 
“Could ye now? All right then, I'll take your name off 


the list.” 


Col. R. S. Fletcher, of Jackson, president of the Bank 
of Commerce and a retired merchant, was introduced and 
warmly indorsed the Community Development idea. He 
said: 

I have been greatly interested in the paper that has just 
been presented. I am glad to say that the lumber dealers 
and other merchants of Jackson are doing more than per- 
haps you know for the upbuilding of this community. We 
have two building and loan associations. Lumbermen could 
not do better in the light of that paper than t» enlist in 
this movement. This is particularly true of the building 
und loan association matter; it will help you to sell the 
lumber that goes into the building and you sell it with no 
risk. After hearing this paper I regret that I have not 
been present at all of your meetings, as I have got a 
broader conception of business and the merchant’s relation 
and attitude to the community. 


There were other addresses by J. L. Boyd, of New 
Orleans, La., and Paul Renshaw, of Nashville. The 
names of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and of the Byron-Hughes Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., were added to the list of hosts of the convention. 

Adoption of Resolutions. 
The auditing committee reported that it had approved 


the books of the secretary and treasurer. The following 
resolutions were then presented and adopted: 


Resolved. That we commend the 
to develop every interest of 
do violence to none, 

Resolved, That we commend the effort of the lumber deal- 
ers in Kentucky to have the present lien law of that state 
so amended as to meet the requirements of all concerned. 

Resolved, That we commend the action that was taken in 
behalf of this association to defeat the proposed amend- 
ment to the lien law of Tennessee before the last legislature, 
and recommené@ that the rights of the material men be care- 
fully guarded in this matter. 

Resolved, That this association 
investigation, and that we 


policy of this association 
the dealer and at the same time 


has nothing to fear from 
welcome such investigation by 
any authorized agency; our policy being to act strictly with 
the law and with feirness to all men. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be ex- 
tended to our entertainment committee, Messrs. S. B. Enochs, 
G. T. Ransom and W. C, Hickman, as well as to other 
dealers of Jackson for the complete arrangements made for 
the reception and entertainment of the delegates and visitors 
to this cenvention. 

Resolved, That we thank the Y. M. C. 
its beautiful and complete building for our 
ladies of the First Methodist Church for 
ner in which they 
one. 

Resolved, That the thanks of 
to the manufacturers, wholesalers and salesmen who have 
contributed oy their means or presence to the entertainment 
and success of the convention, for we fully realize that our 
best advertising medium is our friends, who go from place 
to place speaking an encouraging word to our members and 
soliciting members among the nonmembers in our territory, 
also to the lumber journals for their kindly interest in asso- 
ciation welfare attendance, and reports of our meetings; 
and finally, to the splendid city of Jackson for royal treat- 
ment, and its daily press for recognition given the associa- 
tion. 


A. for the use of 
banquet, and the 
the gracious man- 
served the more than sufficiency to every 


the association be extended 


H. C. CANNA DAY, 





BANNING 
A. VOWELL, 
committee. 
Election of Officers. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers, Presi- 
dent W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., being reelected and the 
following other officers being named: 

Vice presideat-—-T. P. 

Directors—B. F. 
ning, jr., of 
ville, Tenn. 


Aes 
JOHN 


Ransom, of Jackson, 
Jarrell, of Humboldt, 
Memphis, Tenn., and M. M. 


Tenn. 
Tenn.; A. L. Ban- 
Norment, of White- 


Jackson, Tenn., and Fulton, Ky., presented invitations 
for the next annual meeting in 1913 and on a ballot 
Jackson won. 

After the meeting the directors held a session and re 
elected V. R. Smith, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary and 
treasurer. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held Wednesday even- 
ing after the banquet and was highly enjoyable to a 
large company of loyal cats who had gathered for that 
occasion, The following were the chief participants: 


Candidates. 

Oscar Ervin Howell, Alamo, 
Tenn. 

Everett Van Matre, Memphis, 
Tern. 

Henry Forest Tilghman, 
Rutherford, Tenn. 

Ryley Wilson Rich, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

George Thomas Ransom, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Marcus Melvin 
inth, Miss. 
Campbell Wing Sharp, 

son, Tenn. 


Elledge, Cor- 


Jack- 


Thomas Eugene Lindsay, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
John ‘‘Tube”’ Rose, Jackson, 
Tenn. 
Officers. 


Snark—G. O. 
phis, Tenn. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Douglas 
Malloch, Chicago. 

Bojum—wW. kK. Hall, 
Ky 


Friedel, Mem- 


Ewing, 








Fulton, 


Seriv enoter— Cc. Oo, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Jabberwock—D. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Custocatian—J. W. Robertson, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. VR 
Arcanoper—K. A. Smith, 
Cairo, Il. 
Gurdon—S. B. 
son, Tenn. 


Summitt, 





Meriwether, 


SMITH, 
Reelected Secretary of the 


MEMPHIS: 


Sonthern 
Dealers’ 


The Tennessee Lien Law. 


Attorney L. L. Fonville, of . Jackson, 
following ‘address on the ‘‘ Mechanics’ 
nessee’’ during the convention: 


In the brief time allotted to me in which to discuss the 
intricate but important subject of mechanic’s lien law, it 
is all but impossible to offer anything like an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to a brief history of the statutes of our State bearing on 
this subject, citing some of the rulings of our Supreme 
Court construing these statutes and call attention to some 
of the rights and privileges of the furnisher of materials, 
as well as to point out the protection our law affords such 
furnishers and the dangers they may incur in a failure to 
Mag os strictly with the law pertaining to their business. 

echanics’ and furnishers’ liens are ‘of statutory creation. 
The lien is given to those of a defined class, who by a spe- 
cial contract with the owner of the property, bestow labor 
or materials on same; second, to those of a defined class 
of subcontractors, who furnish labor and materials to the 
person having the special contract with the owner of the 
property, and third to those of a defined class who furnish 
materials direct to the owner. 

The lien in favor of the first class arises upon a special 
contract with the owner. This class includes original con- 
tractors (whether to perform work or furnish “material ) 
and in the language of the statute are embraced in the 
words mechanic or undertaker, founder or machinist. 

The second class in whose favor the lien arises—known 
as subeontractors (whether to perform work or furnish 
materials) and are embraced in the words “every journey 
man or other person employed by such mechanic or under- 
taker, founder or machinist.’ The lien in favor of this 
class arises upon employment by the original contractor 
and notice to the owner. 

The provision for the second class has from time to time 
undergone important changes with respect to the matter of 
notice; and each of such changes, in succession, has been 
intended, manifestly, to better the condition of the sub- 
contractor. 

At first he was required to give the notice when he be- 
gan to work or furnish materials, and if subsequently given 
it was unavailing (Shelby against Hicks, 5 Sneed 197); 


Snochs, Jack- Retail Lumber 


Association. 


Tenn., made the 
Lien Law of Ten- 


next, he was allowed to give it at that time, or at any 
subsequent time, before the original contractor had been 
paid; and now he may give it as prescribed in the first 


proviso of the first section of Chapter 103 of the Acts of 
1889, and acquire a lien without reference to the question 


of payment or nonpayment to the original | contractor 
(Reeves v. Henderson & Co., 90 Tenn. 527). Said section 
ot Chapter 103 of the Acts of 1889 as amended reads as 
follows: Every journeyman, or other person employed by 


such mechanic, founder, or machinist, to work on the 
buildings, fixtures, machinery, or improvements, or to fur 
nish material for the same, shall have this lien for his 


work or material; provided, 


that within 30 days after the 
building is completed or the 


contract of such laborer, me- 
chanic, or workman, shall expire, or he be discharged, he 
or they shall notify, in writing, the owner of the property 
on which the building or improvement is made, or his 
agent or attorney if he reside cut of the county that said 


lien is claimed, and said lien shall continue for the space 
of 90 days from the date of said notice in favor of such 
subcontractor, mechanic, or laborer and the same _ shall 
have precedence over all other liens for such time; _pro- 
vided a statement for the amount due for such work, labor 
or materials shall be filed with the county register, who 
shall note the same for registration and put it on record 
on the trust book in his office, and this registration shall 
be notice to all persons of the existence of such lien. The 


registration of such notice is not necessary as against the 
owner but as against third parties (6 Pickle 521). 
Refunding Bond. 

I desire here to call your attention to what 
as the refunding hone provided for the 
owner. Said provision as set out in 
compilations reads as follows: “The owner of the prop- 
erty on which improvement is made shall have the right 
to demand from the original contractor an indemnity or 
refunding bond to protect him in cases of the enforcement 
of this lien by such subcontractors, mechanics or furnish- 
ers; and in the event such contractor is paid for the work 
done or any part of it, covered by the foregoing sections, 
and on payment to such subcontractor, mechanic or fur- 
nisher of the amount due, he shall have judgment for 
such amount by motion on such bond in any court having 
jurisdiction in such cases; but the contractor shall have 
the right to contest the legality of the claim of such me- 
chanics, or furnishers employed by him before he is liable.” 

Perhaps you would be interested to know that until the 
Act of 1860 it was held by our Supreme Court that one 
who furnished materials direct to the owner had no lien 
The reason given for this holding in the language of Judge 
Harris is as follows: ‘Such persons are neither mechanics 
who have worked on the house, nor are they undertakers 
for its construction, nor have they furnished materials to 
the mechanic or undertaker’ (Stephens v. Wells, 4 Sneed 
389). 3ut in the case of Stone Co. v. Board of Publica- 
tion (6 Pickles 201), it was held that the Act of 1860 
amended section 2739 of the code in such a manner as to 
give the lien to the furnisher who by contract with the 
owner furnished materials to the owner. This case is in- 
teresting in two aspects in that it gives a history of the 
mechanic’s lien law and also holds that furnishers of ma- 
terials to subcontractors are not entitled to the lien. This 
case is cited and approved in 8 Pickle 546 and 8 Pickle 
555 and is substantially the law now. 

It is hardly necessary for me to call your 
the fact that the duration of the lien, except such lien 
holders as are hereinbefore described under the second 
class, is one year; that is, it continues for one year after 
the work is finished or materials are furnished and until 
the decision of any suit that may be brought within that 
time for the debt due such mechanic or undertaker; and 
binds the lot or land although the owner may convey or 
otherwise dispose of the same (Sec. 3539, Shannon's Cont- 
pilations). 

It is necessary for material men to be careful in furnish 
ing materials to married women. The contract must be 
made with her whose land is sought to be charged with 
the lien, and must be evidenced by a writing signed by 
her (Sec. 3532, Shannon's Compilations and note 1 there- 
under). . 
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The Remedy. 

But section 38533 of Shannon’s Compilations provides a 
remedy in the event the contract should not be made with 
the woman provided materials were furnished in ignorance 
on the part of such furnishers of the right or claim of 
such married woman and the same right is given as 
against all persons under disability. This remedy is set 
out as follows: “If the work or improvement or mate- 
rials be furnished for work done on the lands of any mar- 
ried woman who has not signed the contract or agreement 
in writing, as provided in the last section, and in ignor- 
ance, on the part of said mechanic, laborer, or furnisher 
of her right or claim and if said married woman shall re- 
fuse to recognize or agree to said lien, said mechanic, 
laborer, or furnisher shall have the right, after giving 10 
days’ notice, to take and remove such property or the parts 
of same on which his labor was performed or other property 
was used.” 

Care must be had, however, to remove such material 
without injury to the property of the owners. 

Just here I desire to call your attention to Sec. 

Shannon’s Compilations, which relates to a 
a imortgagor. This section reads as follows: the 
eontract be made with the mortgagor and the mortgagee 
has written notice of the same before the work is begun or 
materials furnished, and consents thereto the lien shall have 
priority over the mortgage: and if he fail to object within 
10 days after receipt of the notice his consent will be im- 
lied.” 
; This lien shall operate only in favor of the mechanic or 
person who furnishes the materials, and shall not pass to 
any person to whom the debt is transferred without notice 
of the lien. The references made in this paper both as to 
the acts of the legislature and the holdings of the Supreme 
Court are only a brief digest of the law on this important 
question and only covers the questions which the writer 
conceived to be of most importance to this convention and 
no effort is made to give you a complete discussion of every 
detail covering such law. In fact, such an effort would re- 
quire too great an indulgence on your part. However, it 
is hoped that what has been said will, in a measure at 
least, give some idea of the importance of the intricate 
law as pertains to your business and should I offer any 
advice at all it would be, that if you become entangled with 
any of your customers or contractors, the best thing to do 
is to consult a lawyer and he will help to emphasize your 
belief that law is an expensive thing. 


INSURANCE STANDARDS FOR SAWMILLS. 


Some of the most effective work in reducing sawmill 
fire losses has been done by the lumber mutual companies, 
mostly in the form of education and inspection. In 
line with this work the Lumber Mutual Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass., has prepared for distribution a circular 
showing a sawmill in end elevation with insurance speci- 
fications on each part. The plan of the entire yard is 
shown with specifications as to position, distance, ete., of 
the parts of the plant. Another circular treats of 
‘¢Sparks,’’ laying down rules for constructing spark 
pits and spark chambers and giving much information on 
the subject. A third circular, treating of ‘‘Dip Tanks,’’ 
is illustrated and affords desirable information on the 
subject. 

The company has just published a booklet giving a 
brief history of the organization. Statistics set out in 
the booklet show that the net cash surplus December 31, 
1899, was $12,000, and on December 31, 1911, it was 
$471,000. The smallest annual gain was $3,000, in 1900; 
and the largest $83,000, in 1909. No year passed without 
a gain. The booklet and the circulars may be obtained 
on request. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis last night was 
notable on account of the large number of prominent 
railroad officials and lumbermen present, and memorable 
because of the address of President B. H. Bush, of the 
Missouri Pacifie Railway, Iron Mountain Railway and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, and the responses 
from prominent lumbermen tended to cement in closer 
relationship the men who ship and the men who transport 
lumber in southwestern territory. Mr. Bush’s address is 
regarded by all those who were present at the meeting 
as a masterpiece of diplomacy, indicating the policy of 
the new head of the Gould railroads west of the Missis- 
sippi to get in closer touch with shippers than any for- 
mer president of these lines. Mr. Bush told his hearers 
plainly that he had no private office, that he was always 
in to anybody and everybody who had any business with 
him, and that no one who called would be stopped at 
the outer door by an office boy. 

The club had as guests a large number of men promi- 
nent in the yellow pine trade throughout the Southwest. 
The directors of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting here yesterday and they were in- 
vited to attend the club meeting, an invitation that most 
of them accepted. Many of the local lumbermen who 
do not make a practice of attending these meetings also 
were present, so that President Bush was able to meet 
face to face the representative men of the trade in all 
of its ramifications. The meeting was held at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel. It was ‘‘ guest night’’ and consequently no 
business was transacted. After a bountiful dinner, in- 
terspersed with music, President H. G. Rolfes made a 
few appropriate remarks felicitating the club on its good 
fortune in having so many distinguished guests present, 
and asked W. E. Barns to officiate as toastmaster. Mr. 
Barns introduced Mr. Bush as a model constructive en- 
gineer, 2 man who comes in contact with his people. 

Mr. Bush said that he was always glad to meet the 
patrons of the roads he represents, and especially glad 
to meet with the members of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis, as the men who constitute this organization 
have done so much to build up the business of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain roads. ‘‘I need you,’’ 
he said, ‘‘much more than you need me.’’ Mr. Bush 
recounted his early experiences, telling how he had 
started in life as a rodman, with a burning ambition to 
become a chief engineer. But he got into the coal busi- 
ness for a while and this experience, he said, had made 
him familiar with the complaints of shippers. ‘‘I know 
how you feel,’’ said he, *‘ when can not get 
when business is good.’’ 


Relation of Railroads to Lumber Industry. 
Mr. Bush then read a prepared paper, in substance as 
follows: 


you cars 


My presence here this evening is due to two causes. The 
first. and compelling one, is that when your president 
called on me and invited me to make this address he 
brazenly added that I would have to come. When Mr. 
Rolfes made that declaration {[ looked squarely at = him. 
ile is a big, husky fellow, and—well, here I am. 

My other reason for coming is that I wanted to become 
acquainted The lumber people are among the biggest 
patrons on the Iron Mountain lines of our system. | am 
always glad to meet and know our patrons. It is a mutual 
advantage, in my opinion, for people who do business with 
each other to become acquainted. Frequently disagreements 
urise from the fact that they are not acquainted. Neither 
party understands or trusts the other. * * * 

There is a community of interests between the 
and the Inmmber indusiry. Each is dependent to a 
extent upon the other for its prosperity. Without 
most of the forests of the United States would have re- 
mained uncut until this day. It was the Iron Mountain 
Railway which first helped develop the timberlands of the 
Jower Mississippi Valley. More than 30 years ago the 
exploitation of southern timberlands was begun at Leeper, 
2 point in southeastern Missouri, on the main line of this 
road Previous to that white pine was being logged down 
the Mississippi River from Wiscorsin and Minnesota and 
yellow pine was considered worthless. 

Just before the Leeper district was opened T. 
lumber agent of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
load of longleaf yellow pine to the Chicago market from 
Mississippi, and had to hold it there for more than three 
months before he could get anybody to buy it at any price. 


railroad 
certain 
railroads 


Kx. Edwards, 
took a car- 


It was the shortleaf yellow pine that was cut in the 
Leeper district. where mills were started by the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co, and the Wayne County Lumber Co. The 
lven Mountain Railway fostered and encouraged the in- 
dustry. It made low rates from Leeper to St. Louis and 


Kansas City so as to get the lumber in competition with 
the white pine from the North, which was then monopoliz- 
ing the trade. 

The tracks of the Iron 
of this virgin timber in the 


Mountain 
South 


passed through miles 
The officers and owners 


of the railroad realized that if the lumber grown in that 
section could be properly introduced to the consumers and 
made acceptable to them it would mean a large volume of 
traffic for the line. Consequently the Iron Mountain did 


evcrything in its power to get this wood introduced. 
Finally the lumber markets began to accept it. Then the 
road extended its efforts so as to include also the develop- 
ment of the lands farther south and to give all the differ- 
ent kinds of timber found a chance to win in competition 
with the lumber from the North. Aang 

Aided by the fostering care of the 
interests spread and developed along the tracks of the 
Iron Mountain down through southeast Missouri, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, and also flourished in Texas along connect 
inz lines of the road. In return for its care of the lumber 
interests the Iron Mountain road received a vast amount 
of tonnage over its tracks. and this road today hauls more 
tons of timber than any other line entering St. Louis, east or 
west of the Mississippi River. 


Both Interests Benefited. 
with the pioneers in the 
railroad enriched them 
returns to itself in volume of traffic. Both in- 
worked together and both were benefited. 
And what was true of those days holds good now. 
is a common interest between the 
industry. setween 11 and 12 per 


railroad, the timber 
1 








By working 
days the 


creased 


lumber trade in 


those and brought in- 


terests 
There 
railroads and the lumber 
cent of the tonnage of 


the railroads in the United States is due to the lumber 
industry. About 25 per cent of the lumber sold is con- 
sumed by the railroads. They are far larger users of tim- 
ber than any other industry. 


In 1911 the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System alone 
consumed between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 worth of ties 


and timber. This does not include the lumber used in the 
construction of cars purchased or that which went into 
buildings put up under contract. 

A lumberman told me that prices in the lumber market 
were governed by the railroad demand. When _ railroads 
buy freely of ties and lumber needed in building cars, 
bridges, stations and various other things it causes an in- 
crease in the market price. When the railroads are out 
of the market there is a slump in prices. 

So you see that the interests of the lumber industry and 
railroads are mutual. If we can receive protitable rates 
and get sufficient tonnage we have the needed money for 
improvements and betterments, which all railroads are al- 
ways anxious to make, and you reap the benefit from what 
we buy. If our rates are reduced and business is poor our 
pocketbooks become depleted, and our ability to buy is not 
only crippled but our ability to give you proper service is 
also impaired, because we can not keep up the needed sup- 
ply of rolling stock. We must have credit in the financial 
marts before we can get money for improvements, and the 


only way we can establish credit is by showing surplus 
earnings. . 
Prices on all commodities have increased enormously 


within the last few decades, and especially during the last 
few years, yet the rates railroads are allowed are being 
constantly decreased. Occasionally some particular rate is 
slightly advanced for some urgent cause, but the advance 
is necessary to, in some measure, enable us to approximate 
the increased operating cost and afford modern, efficient 
service, which is highly important to protect our earnings 
in other channels having a direct relation to the rates ad- 
vanced. 
Open to Argument. 


It may be argued that the trafic of the railroads has in- 
creased so greatly that they can afford to haul freight at 
lower rates. Very true; it has increased, but this increase 
in business has caused an increase in the need for equip- 
ment and iacilities, which has been extremely costly. There 
has also been a big increase in wages, material and operat- 
ing expenses. Wages of employees in the operating depart- 
ment have advanced within the last few years from 21 to 
45 per cent, which, in many cases, means more than 100 
per cent because of changed conditions concerning working 
hours and trips. The total compensation paid railroad em- 
ployees for the calendar year 1911 was $1,005,277,247, an 
increase of $69,297,678 within two years. 

In almost every line of business endeavor numerous con- 
cerns which began with little capital have grown within 
the lives of their founders to colossal proportions, yet rail- 
roads, which require an enormous outlay, are with few ex- 
ceptions not paying investments for their stockholders. 

‘Because their stocks are too heavily watered” is the 
usual reply. However true this may have been in the past, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has declared that to- 
day the physical value of the railroads is much greater 
than that represented by their stock and bond indebtedness. 











I. G. ROLFES, PRESIDENT OF THE LUMBERMEN’S 
CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 

Laws enacted by the various States and the rulings of 

different railroad commissions have also been sources of 

great expense to railroads. The ordinary business is not 


subjected to such control and expenses. Many of the State 
laws enacted have placed unjust burdens on the railroads 
without benefiting the service or the people. 

These things have I cited so that you might have a clear 
idea of the railroad situation. It is generally misunder- 
stood by the public. 

I want to assure all of you, however, that the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain has no fault to find, no ax to grind 
with the lumbermen. 

Anyhow, what chance would we stand against you wood 
choppers in grinding axes? 

You are among our best patrons and I hope and believe 
you are among our best friends. 

Naturally where so much business is transacted 


between 
people little differences will occasionally arise. 


However, 





we have vested tribunals to arbitrate and adjust these 
things. Unfortunately, in each dispute one of us must 
lose; some times both lose something. But I think we are 


all big enough and broad-minded enough to accept defeat 

without harboring ill will or resentment toward the victor. 
Unwise and Costly Legislation. 

Probably the railroads were in a 

the bitter sentiment which 

and which has resulted in 


measure to blame for 
has been created against them, 
much unwise and costly legisla- 
tion against transportation companies. The shippers in 
turn have suffered from these unreasonable enactments as 
the inadequate rates and increased operating expenses which 
resulted left the railroads without means to provide equip- 


ment to give their patrons proper service. I am glad to 
note that this feeling of antagonism against railroads ap- 


pears to be on the wane. 

As shippers and patrons of railroads your interests are 
linked with ours. You prosper or suffer with us. It is to 
you as our friends that we look to help dissipate this un- 
reasonable antagonism. Your word and counsel will go a 
long way toward dispelling it. There is no logical reason 
why a railroad should not be entitled to the same rights 
and justice as any other business or as any individual citi- 
zen. 

The Missouri Pacific was the first railroad built 
the Missisippi River. The Missouri Pacific-Iron 
has always been identified with St. Louis. 
are centered here. It has been one of the greatest. if not 
the greatest, factor in the upbuilding of this city. We 
intend to continue to do everything in our power to benefit 
St. Louis. 


west of 
Mountain 
All its interests 








IN CONFERENCE. 


The Yellow Pine Situation. 

Mr. Barns, after the applause for Mr. Bush’s address 
had subsided, called upon Sam Carpenter, president of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, for a few 
remarks, stating that it would be interesting to have a 
railroad president’s remarks followed by those of the 
president of a great lumber manufacturing organization. 
Mr. Carpenter stated that the board of directors of his 
organization had been in session all day, going over the 
situation carefully in all of its aspects, and he created 
great enthusiasm by declaring that the whole board had 
that day become a body of optimists. Mr. Carpenter 
stated that during the last three months there has been 
an unusual demand for lumber. The railroads have been 
buying freely. Export trade also has been exceedingly 
good. A genuine buying boom has started in the East 
and is becoming pronounced. Mr. Carpenter feels sure 
that as soon as the weather breaks the lumbermen will 
have a big trade. He spoke of the bright agricultural 
outlook. While the outlook in the consuming end of the 
business is as bright as can be, the mill situation is as 
gloomy as it can be. Rains have put many mills entirely 
out of business, and many more are running on part 
time. The involuntary curtailment, he said, at this time 
on account of rains is 3314 per cent. Mr. Carpenter told 
how the cost of manufacture has steadily advanced until 
at present there is absolutely no profit in the manufac- 
turing business. The sawmills generally, he said, are 
unable to return a single penny of profit to their stock- 
holders. ‘*‘We need help,’’ said he, ‘‘from the politi- 
cians and from Washington.’’ But despite the unfavor- 
able conditions at the mills, Mr. Carpenter predicted a 
good time coming. He said that if the rains do not let 
up in the South every sawmill will be forced to close. 

Charles Keith, president and general manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., next called upon, said that he 
could do no better than indorse everything that Mr. Car- 
penter had said. He stated that stocks generally are re- 
duced and that little lumber is being made. The crop 
outlook is exceedingly good, but he reiterated Mr. Car- 
penter’s statement that the lumbermen need help in the 
shape of favorable legislation. ‘‘Under favorable con- 
ditions,’’ he said, ‘‘we could return to the good old days 
of 1905 and 1906.”’ 

In a Havpy Vein. 

O. I’. Benway, general manager of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., of Hammond, La., spoke in a happy vein, as did 
EK. J. Pierson, first vice president, and M. C. Markham, 
assistant to the president of the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain lines. 

Eli Wiener, president of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., of Keltys, Tex., spoke of the community of inter- 
ests that necessarily exists between the railroads and the 
shippers and he was especially glad, he said, to see such 
a fine spirit of cooperation promised between Mr. Bush 
and the lumbermen present. Mr. Wiener said that the 
crop outlook in Texas never was better. The whole State 
is under water but if the rains cease soon there will be 
bumper crops, and the prospects for mammoth crops are 
better than ever before in the history of Texas. ‘‘If 
Texas lives up to her present prospects,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
will give the railroads plenty of tonnage this year.’’ 


Excellent Cron Prosvects. 


C. W. Jones, of the Fort Smith Lumber Co., Plain- 
view, Ark., spoke of the excellent crop prospects in his 
section, as did W. T. Murray, of the Fordyce Lumber Co., 


Fordyce, Ark. C. W. Gunther, of the Glenn Lumber 
Co., made a few remarks along the same line. S. H. 


Fullerton told how his company is going to make a fine 
grade of whiskey out of wood waste, which he said would 
produce a rare and inexpensive jag, the product being 
produced for 7 cents a gallon. General Manager Beebe, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., spoke of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis, stating that he knew of no more 
splendid like organization, and deploring the fact that 
Kansas City could not have a similar club. He said 
that he had just come from the East, where a big demand 
is springing up. 

 D. Johnson, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
apologized to Mr. Bush for not having called upon him 
since he became president of the Gould lines, but he 
explained his failure to do so by stating that his rela- 
tions with the carriers are so exceedingly pleasant that 
he never had been obliged to go to the railroad with com- 
plaints. Mr. Johnson, stated facetiously that the yellow 
pine lumbermen are a philanthropic body, in business not 
for profit but to originate tonnage for the railroads. 

Julius Seidel, head of the great retail house of Seidel, 
in St. Louis, spoke of the retailers’ troubles. He said 
that he, with others, had been fighting Mr. Bush’s road 
on the 19-cent freight matter, but he believed that a 
few more meetings like the present one would bring the 
shippers and the railroads so close that most differences 
can be adjusted out of court. He expressed a wish to 
see many more similar meetings. Mr. Seidel touched 
upon the movement of the lumbermen to wage a national 
campaign of advertising against wood substitutes. 

Tom Powe, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
said that the present meeting reminded him of the lion 
and the lamb parable. He was very glad, he said, to 
see such friendly spirit existing between the carriers and 
their patrons. Several others made felicitous remarks 
and the meeting then adjourned. 


ee ee ee ee 


Richard Koller, Holz-Agentur und Konmission, Barkhof 
Haus 2, Hamburg, Germany, February 15 opened a 
branch office at Antwerp, Belgium, which he will operate 
under the same style as the Hamburg office. C. C. 
Smith will be manager of the new branch office. 
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The approaching annual convention of the National 
Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, March 30, in Chicago, awakens new interest 
in the salesmen’s organizations in different parts of 
the country. These associations have had a varying 
history, some of them having had long and successful 
careers, while others have been more fitful in their 
activities and influence. 

It may frankly be said that many of the salesmen’s 
associations have not done the same kind of practical work 
that has made the associations of retail lumbermen and 
associations of wholesalers or manufacturers successful. 
This has been due in part to the character of the mem- 
bership. By that is meant that the salesmen’s associa- 
tions are made up of salaried and commission men having 
no large property investment like the retailer, the manu- 
facturer or the wholesaler; and this is perhaps the best 
reason why the salesmen have not been so active in seeing 
the necessity for protecting their interests in dealing with 
other branches of the trade. 

The idea that the lumber and sash and door salesman 
has a less practical mind or is less capable of con- 
structive association work is entirely wrong. In the 
more successful associations it has been demonstrated 
that the salesmen have just as much executive ability, 
are as clear-minded in debate and as high in purpose 
as any members of any other kind of industrial or- 
ganizations. But the salesman has nothing to protect 
but his job, and that is not a concrete thing like a piece 
of property, a stock of lumber, or a saw mill or yard. 
In consequence, he has not been able to see as clearly 
the property value of association work. 

There has been also more or less timidity on the part 
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of the salesman in promoting his interests. The com- 
mission salesman may feel a little more independence, 
perhaps, but the salaried salesman is not prone to an- 
tagonize his emplover by urgent demands, even in times 
when the market for salesmanship is a good one, and 
certainly not in a time when the number of good sales- 
men appears to exceed the number of good jobs. The 
traveling salesman likes to indulge in wit, enjoys a 
good story and is a disciple of conviviality; but these 
characteristics would not in any way restrain him from 
serious consideration of his relation to other branches 
of the lumber trade, if the opportunity for meeting 
and the opportunity for making his wishes felt were 
as good as those that present themselves to men of 
larger means and visible property. 

The success of various associations in various locali- 
ties has also varied, partly with the personality of the 
men behind them. Some of these association officers 
are taking the salesmen’s associations seriously and 
are doing the groundwork that will result in some prac- 
tical benefits to the traveling trade. If any of the 
associations have had some difficulty in maintaining 
their membership and organization, it has been because 
of the lack of a well-understood and well-stated pur- 
pose. 

No matter how little or how much the traveling 
salesmen’s organizations accomplish, there is no ques- 
tion that even the least of them is a good thing for the 
salesman. One of the most conspicuous examples of 
this, in so far at least as numbers and attendance at 
its annual meetings apply, is the Michigan association. 
That organization, however, has had a success that has 
been largely a social success. The Michigan association 
has close to 200 members. Its annual meetings are at- 
tended generally by sixty or more representatives of 
the traveling trade in Michigan and adjoining states. 
Lately the Michigan association has been taking up 
serious questions concerning the salesman’s welfare; 
and with the excellent organization that has been 
created by the development of the social feature it 





probably will be in a position to make itself felt when 
it makes a request or a demand. 

Thus far the North has been the leader in the de- 
velopment of salesmen’s organizations. The North- 
western association, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
the Central association, whose meeting place is gen- 
erally Chicago, and several other of the most success- 
ful associations are northern institutions. Some at- 
tempt has been made to organize salesmen’s associa- 
tions in the Southwest and South, but they have not 
been entirely successful. Several years ago the sales- 
men traveling in Missouri organized an association at 
Kansas City, but it did not survive. There is a South- 
ern association of salesmen that held no annual meet- 
ing this year, and the reason appeared to be that there 
was some difference of opinion in the association. It 
would seem that if this organization had been built 
along social lines first, it would have secured a fra- 
ternity of feeling that would have brought it through 
disputes as to policy. 

The Northwestern association has done some excel- 
lent work in inducing the manufacturers to agree upon 
certain patterns in certain products, with results of 
benefit not only to the salesman, but to the manufac- 
turer. This instance demonstrates that there is prac- 
tical work that the salesman can do and that the 





WHAT SUBJECT DO YOU CHOOSE ? 


In connection with the inauguration of a new 
department for the salesmen the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in announcing a 
prize contest, open to all traveling lumber and sash 
and door salesmen, under the following rules: 

The prizes will be awarded for the best five con- 
tributed articles reaching the editors on or before 


noon, June 1, 1912, on any one of the following 
topics: 

“Scientific Salesmanship in the Lumber Busi- 
ness.”’ 

“The Buyer’s Confidence—How to Obtain and 
Keep It.’’ 


“My Policy if | Were Sales Manager.” 

“The Young Salesman—What He Should Know 
and Avoid.” 

“Impressions of Lumbermen | Have Met.” 

Articles contributed must be not less than 2,000 
and not more than 5,090 words in length, must be 
legibly written or typewritten on plain paper, on one 
side of the sheet. 

The contributor must confine himself to one sub- 
ject. If a subject other than the five named be 
chosen it must first be approved by the editors. 

The article must be submitted without signature 
or other mark of identification. In a sealed en- 
velope enclosed with the article the writer must 
give his name and address, and his employer’s 
name and address (or if not employed, so state) 
in the following certificate, which is required only 
as an evidence of good faith and not for publica- 


tion. 
| hereby certify that | am the author of the 
contribution herewith submitted. My name is 
ee I ike ieee cae reee cron awesess eveavensveeeee 
RE GION Gls NOS ccc cy es.ovee ences reeenes 
eee Ree eS irr EWEN ba E OSH ba Gah CEES | have 


This contest will be decided by a committee 
consisting of two well known salesmen and the 
managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

For the best article submitted, a set of the United 
Editors Encyclopedia and Dictionary, in forty (40) 
volumes, half leather binding. This is one of the 
most complete, authentic and generally desirable 
works of reference on the market. Value, $100. 

For the second best article submitted, one set of 
books, as follows: “AMERICAN LUMBERMEN;” 
De luxe biographical studies of the lives of 300 
leading lumbermen, with photogravure portraits; 3 
volumes; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S “Curiosity 
Shop,” 1 volume; ‘‘Resawed Fables,’ by Douglas 
Malloch, 1 volume. Total value, $32.50. 

For the third best article submitted, $15 in cash. 

For the fourth best article submitted, $10 in cash. 

For the fifth best article submitted, two years’ 
paid subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Value, $8. 

All articles submitted shall become the property 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The prize-winning articles will be published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN over the names, or, 
if preferred, the pen names, of the authors, as soon 
as possible after the contest shall have been de- 
cided. Any additional articles contributed deemed 
worthy of honorable mention also will be published. 

The names of the salesmen who are to act as 
judges will be announced 30 days before the con- 
test closes. k 
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thing that these organizations seem to need the most 
is a definite purpose and policy. 

A year or two ago there was some defection from 
the National association because some of the organiza 
tions that were paying a per capita tax thought that 
the national body lacked this very definite purpose to 
which reference has been made. Several of the asso 
ciations withdrew at that time, but have since come 
back into the fold; and it is probable that the National 
meeting to be held in Chicago March 30 will recognize 
the necessity of the serious consideration of the sales- 
man’s interest and its proper presentation where pre 
sentation is necessary. 

Nearly all of the associations during recent years 
have had a funeral benefit fund from which a sum 
varying from $50 to $200 has been paid to the rela- 
tives of a deceased member immediately upon proof of 
death. This is not insurance in its actual sense, but 
rather a contribution in time of need to which all of 
the members are ready to contribute without consult- 
ing expectancy tables or any other statistics of life 
insurance. This has been a very popular feature in 
nearly all of the associations, because the assessments 
were small, the good that was done was evident, and 
the benefits were conferred upon the families of men 
whom the members knew. 

The National association is in good hands, and the 
coming meeting in Chicago March 30 ought to be of in- 
terest. The problem that presents itself to the asso- 
ciation is a hard one because of the fact that the men 
are dealing in a commodity of fluctuating value. In a 
seller’s market the salesman is in a position perhaps to 
make certain claims, but he no more than gets these 
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well formulated than a buyer’s market appears and the 
salesman decides that the best thing to do is to sit 
tight and hold fast to that which he has. 

However, the things that the salesmen’s organiza- 
tions may attempt need not be matters entirely of dol- 
lars and cents, but problems of salesmanship and 
similar subjects. The ethics of the salesman’s craft are 


high. There is a fair-mindedness among salesmen in 
competition that does not exist in all branches of 
trade. Those ethics, however, can be amplified and 


understood by discussion. It is said that the state 
associations will have to deal largely with local ques- 
tions. The salesmen’s association, for instance, can 
in every state be a force in protecting the interests of 
the traveling public and should, in fact, be a leader in 
promoting legislation along that line. 

Such ideas as the one just proposed might well come 
within the problems of a state association. A traveling 
man in Illinois has suggested that the railroads should 
make a special one-way fare to apply Saturday, Sun 
day and Monday so that the salesman may spend his 
Sunday at home without great expense. If the sales- 
men approve this idea they can take it up with the pas- 
senger traffic associations and possible awaken some 
interest. The project is here recorded merely to show 
that there is an abundance of subjects that the sales- 
men may consider having to do with their comfort and 
convenience and that do not concern their relations 
with their employers. ; 

The latter is a most delicate subject to deal with 
for the reason that it is a matter of individual arrange- 
ment between the salesman and the office. In all kind- 
ness it may be said that if all the salesmen’s associa- 
tions: will endeavor to minimize the parliamentary 
tangle and needless discussions characteristic of some 
of their meetings, they will have more time for prac- 
tical discussion, illuminating discourse and inspira- 


tional talk that will make them better salesmen and 
better satisfied to be 


‘salesmen, 
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Conditions at the Panama Canal as noted by Owen M. 
3runer, of the Owen M. Bruner Co., chairman of the 
Panama Canal Committee of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, on his recent visit there, 
were found extremely satisfactory from a point of prog- 
ress on Uncle Sam’s big ditch, and also interesting from 
a layman’s standpoint. Mr. Bruner is chairman of the 
committee recently appointed by President Horace A. 
Reeves, jr., of the Philadelphia Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and the other members 
are: R. G. Kay, George F. Craig, Thomas B. Hammer 
and S. Ashton Souder. Following the recent convention 
of the Yellow Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ convention 
at New Orleans, La., Mr. Bruner visited Panama and 
will have a very full report to make concerning the 
great project, to his association in Philadelphia. While 
at Panama he made his headquarters at the Tivoli, a 
Government hotel, where first class service is to be had, 
and which possesses a metropolitan appearance. Mr. 
Bruner declares the Government officials at the Canal 
Zone are very attentive to all visitors, and that any one 
contemplating going there on a visit should surely make 
the trip before the canal is filled with water, and also go 
before May 1, as the 
rainy season in the Zone 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE PANAMA 


That beyond the Chagres River, 
All paths lead straight to 


The other, ‘Our Uncle Sam,’’ is as follows: 


Our Uncle Sam. 
One hundred and twenty-nine years ago 
This was a memorable day; 
In the swaddling-cloth of starry flag, 
Our Uncle Samuel lay! 
The Lords of the North, the Kings of the East, 
The royal rulers of earth, 
All watched from afar with curious eyes 
The infant prodigy’s birth. 


They watched him fight for the right to live, 
They saw him win pow’'r and pelf, 

And—to conquer his weakness and be a man— 
They saw him fight with himself! 


And yet again they watched him fight 
In a neighbor's righteous cause, 

And they see that neighbor free to-day, 
Under her people’s laws! 


O, great indeed is our Uncle Sam, 
And his greatness ne’er shall cease! 

For greatest of all his conquests won, 
Are his victorics of peace! 


\ Nation given to the world, 
A giant’s task begun 


CANAL ZONE. 


from Austro-Hungary to the United States; Col. M. B. 
Townsend, member of the Mississippi River Waterways 
Commission, and Col. H. A. Green, of the 10th U. 8S. 
Infantry. 

Mr. Bruner attended a Washington’s Birthday dance 
at the Tivoli on Saturday evening, February 24, which 
was a big society event. At this dance the Army and 
Navy were well represented, among those present being 
Admiral Selfridge and Rear Admiral Staunton; Captain 
Ellicott, Lieut. H. L. Pence, from the Maryland, and 
Midshipmen Baughman, Kirk, Hodson and Gates, from 
the same ship, claiming Philadelphia as their home; offi- 
cers from the gunboat Petrel and revenue cutter Patter 
son; Col. Eugene T. Wilson, U. S. A., subsistence officer 
of the Isthmus Canal Commission; E. J. Williams, dis- 
bursing officer of the commission; John Burke, manager 
of the commissary department of the commission, and 
Captain Williams, U. S. A. 


Other Prominent Persons. 


Other prominent persons at the ball were: 

J. T. Terrance, of West Mount, Canada; Mrs. Josialk 
Hloward, Emporium, Pa.; Mrs. Rose Barrows, Lock Haven, 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Auchu, Emporium, Pa.; Se- 





starts at about that time. 


A Bit of Panama His- 
tory. 


In his report to the 
Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the following bit of 
Panama history will be 
included: 

A Spanish engineer named 
Saavedra is said to have 
been the first advocate (in 
the year 1517) of the Pan- 
ama Canal. After years of 
study, he was about to for 
ward his plans in 1520 to 
Charles V of Spain, when 
his death occurred. Surveys 
of the isthmus were made, 
but the work was considered 
impracticable, and with the 
tools available in those 
days, this was certainly true. 

Philip III, successor to 
Charles V, in 1567 sent an 
engineer to survey the Nic- 
aragua route, who likewise 
submitted an unfavorable re- 
port. In his perplexity Philip 
is said to have laid the mat- 
ter before the Dominican 
friars, who desired to obey 
the King’s orders, but being 
unable to report intelligently 
on such a question, after 
searching the Bible, quoted, 
“What God hath joined to- 


gether, let no man_ put VIEW 


asunder.” 


Mr. Bruner also quotes two poems by J. S. Gilbert, 
taken from his book of poems ‘‘ Panama Patchwork.’’ 
The poem ‘‘ Beyond the Chagres’’ is self-explanatory: 


Beyond the Chagres. 
Beyond the Chagres Rive: 
Are paths that lead io deatl 
To the frever'’s deadly breezes 
To malaria’s poisonous breath! 
Beyond the tropic foliage, 
Where the alligator waits 
Are the mansions of the Devil 
His original estates! 





Beyond the Cha 





Are paths for’er unknown 
With a spider ‘neath each pebble 
A scorpion ‘neath each stone; 


"Tis her the boa constrictor 
His fatal banquet holds, 
And to his slimy besom 








His hap! guest enfolds! 
Beyond the es River 
Lurks the r in his lair, 
And ten hundred thousand dangers 
Hide in the noxious air, 
Behind the trembling leaflets, 
Beneath the fallen reeds, 
Are ever-present perils 
Of a million different breeds! 


the Chagres River 
the story’s old 
3s that lead to mountains 
virgin gold; 
firm conviction, 
s they tel 










OF CULEBRA CUT LOOKING NORTH FROM CONTRACTORS’ HILL. 


Show what our Uncle Sam can do 
In an orbit of the sun. 


Ten years from date he'll amputate 
The Western Hemisphere 

And siamese the mighty seas 
To bring the distant near. 

"Tis said his nieces and nephews boast 
Too much their relationship; 

But who'll condemn us, this Day of Days, 
If our good manners trip. 

For from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, 
From Alaska’s snowy clime, 

From the sunny shores of the southern Gulf, 
There comes a song sublime! 

From the Occident, and the far-away isles 
That gem the Orient sea, 

There swells to-day that song of songs 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee!’ 


And so, with loving, loyal hearts, 
We drain the sparkling dram, 

To the glorious toast heard ‘round the world, 
God Bless Our Uncle Sam! 

While Mr. Bruner was greatly interested in all the 
canal work from Colon to the city of Panama, he found 
especial interest in the Gatun Dam locks, Miraflores Lock 
and Culebra Cut, near Contractors’ Hill. 

Secretary of State Philander ©. Knox and Secretary 
of Interior Walter L. Fisher were among the notable 
persons at the canal at the time Mr. Bruner was there. 
Among others were Baron Hengelmuller, ambassador 


norita Lefever, queen of the 
Panama Carnival ; Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth ; Count 
and Countess Chambreau; 
Gen. and Mrs. A. A. Har- 
back; R. B. Roosevelt ; Miss 
Staunton; Count de Lekon- 
ics; Count and Countess 
Moltke; Gen. Charles’ B. 
Smith; Col. R. Binnie; Col. 
M. M. Gibson; A. S. Mihara, 
American representative, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha; Rear 
Admiral and Mrs. Theodore 
Jewell; Commodore Cc, T. 
Jewell; Admiral Ross; Ad- 
miral Lumberton: Richar@ 
Harding Davis, the Amer- 
ican author; William Mc- 
Nab, principal assistant en- 
ginecer, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, Montreal; Countess 
’assmore and Duchess Pass- 
more. 








Miss Fordney, daughter 
of Rep. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, of Saginaw, Mich., 
was hostess at an elaborate 
dinner at the Hotel Tivoli, 
on the evening preceding 
the ball. Among her 
guests were Mr. and Mrs, 
EK. G. Rust, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Farrell, Mr. W. C. 
Cornwell and Miss Con- 
nery, all of Saginaw, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Porras, Pana- 
ma minister at Washing- 
ton, who is now a candidate for governor of Panama. 








Looks for Advance in Price of Doors. 
RAINIER, ORE. 

We have been in business for nearly 12 years, and this 
has been the most unsatisfactory year that we have had 
since we started the operation of our plant. Prices have 
gradually been declining since October, 1910, and doors are 
selling at a lower base than I have ever known them to sell 
in the last 12 years, taking all things into consideration. 

The' volume of business that we did last year was nearly 
equal to what we have done in the past, and there has 
really been no best feature in our year’s business, as every- 
thing in the lumber line is down to bedrock and it would 
be hard to sav which is the best feature of our lumber busi- 
ness. So it has practically all been the least satisfactory of 
any business that anyone could get into. The stock we are 
carrying is just about normal as we have aimed to move 
our stock about as fast as we manufactured it. 

We have a fair supply of orders, and are running our 
plant to capacity, and it does seem to us that 1912 is going to 
bring us an improvement. We are getting a great many 
inquiries and there is a bare possibility that the prices wil) 
advance; if so, there will be a normal demand at least for 
the purpose of putting in stock a fair volume of regular size 
doors, which I do not think has been done in the past, as 
practically all orders we have received the last six months 
are purehased really as a hand to mouth proposition and 
they had the appearance of having been sold before the- 
order was placed as every carload has been a rush order.,, 
which is the natural condition when prices are declining. 
But [ look for an advance in the price of doors in the near 
future which, if it does comé, is bound to stimulate pur- 
chasing and stocking up of a normal supply of the regular 
stock sizes. W. D. PLUE, Manager, 
Columbia River Door Co. 





















GENERAL VIEW OF ALL LOCKS LOOKING NORTH AT GATUN, C. Z. 











A BUSY SCENE IN MIRAFLORES LOCK. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS. 


A Follow-up of Last Week’s Exhaustive 
Report of Annual Meeting. 


Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained an exhaustive report of the annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
which, despite the difference in time and distance be- 
tween Louisville, Ky., and publication headquarters, 
gave a practically verbatim and the only full report 
published of the proceedings and the banquet of the 
association. Two reports that were to have been sub- 


mitted to the convention proper were not read but were 


left to be embodied in its official report. The first of 
these was that of the committee on hardwood inspec- 
tion, Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman. This 
report was as follows: 


As chairman of your Committee on Hardwood Inspection 
I beg to report as follows: 

We have conferred with members of both hardwood asso- 
ciations in reference to agreeing to one set of rules for 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber. The com- 
mittees from both associations have kad several meetings 
during the last year, and while they have not yet agreed on 
one set of rules they are still endeavoring to bring this 
about, and we are in hopes that in the near future this 
will be accomplished. 

Under the circumstances we would respectfully recom- 
mend that you continue your committee. 


The second of these reports, that of the committee on 
lake insurance, Robert F. Kreinheder, chairman, fol- 
lows: 


Your committee reports that they have found no neces- 
sity of meeting together, as no matter of importance has 
come up to the chairman. The members of the committee 
have been communicated with and by the chairman re- 
quested to submit any suggestions or recommendations for 
the improvement of lake insurance conditions. Without 
exception the members replied, but were unable to make 
any recommendations at the time. 

The chairman also wrote to various members of the asso- 
ciation at the different lake ports and found that—while 
some have a mutual insurance arrangement and _ others 
adhere strictly to the old line companies—each section 
seemed perfectly satisfied with its existing local conditions 
of marine insurance. 

The Cleveland lumber dealers haye conducted a mutual 
association for upward of 12 years with very satisfactory 
results and a saving to its members of approximately 60 
per cent. 

This would indicate that a mutual marine insurance asso- 
ciation among the dealers operating along the Great Lakes 
would prove a great saving to our members. However, in 
this connection would have to be taken into consideration 
the varied conditions at the different ports and the risks 
on cargoes going there. It would seem, therefore, that a 
thorough investigation of conditions at the various ports, 
with a complete compilation of facts and figures, would 
soon demonstrate whether or not the formation of such a 
mutua: association or arrangement would be profitable to 
the members of our association along the Great Lakes. 

In this connection your chairman feels justified in recom- 
mending that the secretary of our association be directed 
to obtain, from our members along the Great Lakes, infor- 
mation, data and figures of the various conditions, rates, 
ete., at the different ports; to compile them to the Lake 
Insurance Committee, to be appointed in sufficient time to 
enable said committee to make a tangible report, with 
recommendations at the next annual meeting. 

In support of the above recommendation. your chairman 
wishes to state that your Lake Insurance Committee here- 
tofore have made similar reports regarding the various 
existing conditions, but, like this committee, seem to have 
been unable to obtain sufficient concrete information to put 
before you clearly the profitableness of a mutual associa- 
tion; therefore, the recommendation that the  sercetary 
do this and submit the facts and figures to the committee 
in concrete form in sufficient time for definite action, 


The New Officers, 


Following the adjournment of the convention a meet- 
ing of the trustees was held, at which the election to 
the presidency of F. E. Parker, of Saginaw, Mich., was 
confirmed and the following officers were chosen: 


First vice president—Nelson H. Walcott, Providence, R. I. 
Second vice president—Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Treasurer—F. W. Cole, New York City. 

Secretary—E. F. Perry, New York City. 


Entertainment. 


One of the most attractive and pleasant features of 
entertainment offered by the generous host of the an- 
nual, the Louisville Hardwood Club, was the musicale 
given under its auspices to visiting ladies and dele- 
gates to the association, Thursday evening, March 7, 
in the Seelbach Hotel. The program was as follows: 


Bs. 700 Was 6 SOVer We Si ate a icons iisce sce eyes Old English 
Miss Shafer and Mr. Hill. 
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b. Serenade 

Mr. Charles Letzler. 

3. ‘My Dreams’’ 

Mr. Edward G. Hill. 


4. a. “O come with me in the summer night’’..Van der Stueken 


Be “Sie Wour-eat COVER? sc csiwaiiecn cess ne swiss eos Coombs 
Miss Virginia Hewett Shafer. 

Pont Mk MOMMA PAI NOSED dig cpu psecaeg casita 4s eSoakga-eee Gains ose desewied Ambroise 

Vora CESS (v2 a Se ea Kreisler 


Mr. Charles Letzler. 
ie.) Se aNd I dace s.ary oe oe ene. 0. 0500S org ed 4 Ba oe Hawley 


| Aims Rao i 0) dl en ne ee ne AEN ae Hawley 
Mr. Edward G. Hill. 

ae As Se: (Perfect Tay” ib assescesecs.cccscccvee. Mildred Hill 

By, ems tO PaTOeN. TOKE cig oc cccieieccacese-se-s worse Salter 
Miss Virginia Hewett Shafer. 
Se NCAR, MENG SEGRE ois o dsc. sisieieis a syaiee-s 4 30.0 608 Goring-Thomas 
Miss Shafer and Mr. Hill. 
Mrs. Newton G. Crawferd, Accompanist. 

Refreshments. 


This entertainment was one of the most enjoyable 
of the many offered by the Louisville Hardwood Club 
and was thoroughly appreciated by the guests, as well 
as the ladies of local members of the elub. 





LUMBERMAN ENTERS NEWSPAPER FIELD. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


TAcOoMA, WAsH., March 14.—J. E. Rhodes, formerly 
of St. Paul, Minn., and who arrived in Tacoma a few 
days ago, has bought the Tribune, an evening daily 
paper, from Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., John S. Baker, president 
of the Fidelity Trust Co., and other business men of 
Tacoma, and assumes its control and management, be- 
coming its proprietor and publisher. The Tribune, 
though only about three years old, has made great 





J. E. RHODES, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Lumberman Who Returns to Newspaper Work. 





MAIL ORDER CASH PRIZE CON- 
TESTS. 


Are you successful in meeting mail 
order competition? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN offers $100 in cash 
prizes for articles written by retailers 
telling how they have successfully met 
this competition: 


re nee 
ee 20 
Nook we Rao ays 15 
Eight fourth rank prizes (lim- 
ited to one in a State, each..... 5 


An additional prize of $10 is offered 
for the best article on “Why I Can Not 
Meet Mail Order Competition.” 


In connection with each contribution 
in both contests information is desired on 
the following specific points: 


Within a year (or some approxi- 
mately similar period which you 
may specify) how many lumber bills 
have within your knowledge been in 
what might be considered your terri- 
tory, or the common territory of 
yourself and other dealers located in 
your town? 


How many of these bills were 
placed with the mail order houses 
without your having had an oppor- 
tunity to figure on them? 


On how many bills have you fig- 
ured in competition with mail order 
quotations ? 


Of the bills so figured, how many 
did you secure? How many did the 
mail order houses secure? How 
many have not been placed at all? 


Contributors may use fictitious names, 
but real names and addresses must ac- 
company manuscripts. 

Literary excellence is not aimed at in 
this contest; plain, clear statements re- 
garding methods are the only essentials. 
The best methods used in keeping the 
business at home will win the prizes. 


Remember that in telling your fellow 
retailers how you have circumvented the 
mail order menace you have done a fra- 
ternal duty, while earning a substantial 
sum in cash. 











strides, its only competitor being the News, owned by 
Samuel Perkins, who also owns the Morning Ledger. 
Under Mr. Rhodes’ management the Tribune has a 
bright future. 

Mr. Rhodes has resigned as secretary to Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser and as a member of the advertising com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and from all connection with the lumber trade. 
To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative he said 
today: 

‘The Tribune will be free from any connection with 
the lumber industry under my proprietorship, yet it 
will naturally do all it can for the betterment of the 
lumber industry on the North Coast, as the future of 
this great region depends upon the prosperity of the 
lumber business. I trust my years of experience in and 
connection with the lumber industry will enable me to 
be of some service in my new work to lumbermen of the 
North Coast. I like this country, I like Tacoma, and 
[ believe this city and the whole Pacific Coast have a 
great future. 

“*North Coast lumbermen who know Mr. Rhodes will 
be glad to learn of his new venture for there have 
been critical times in the past when the daily press 
was arrayed against them, notably in the freight rate 
fight before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against railroads when the press was with the latter. 
In all righteous movements the lumber industry will 
now have champions in Mr. Rhodes and in the Tribune.’’ 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB REJOICES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—This week’s meeting of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club acted as an aftermath of 
the convention of National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
held here last week, at which the local organization was 
the host. Last night’s meeting at the Seelbach Hotel 
took the form of a jollification over the success of the 
convention, which was given point locally by the election 
of T. M. Brown, president of the club, to the position of 
trustee, an honor much appreciated by the local club and 
deserved by its recipient, who had done much of the 
work preliminary to the convention. 

Louisville lumbermen would like to see Nashville, 
which made a strong plea for the next-convention, secure 
the 1913 meeting. It has been intimated, however, that 
the best plan would be to hold the next meeting in the 
East, as a large part of the membership of the organi- 
zation resides there, and the headquarters are in New 
York. While the attendance at the local convention was 
excellent, it was largely made up of lumbermen from this 
section, many of the members of the association living 
east of the Alleghenies not being registered. 

The fact that George H. Holt, of Chicago, drew the 
bill regulating fire insurance rates which is now the law 
in Kentucky gave interest to his report at the convention. 
A feature of his address was an interpolated remark re- 
garding the lumber mutuals, Mr. Holt saying he believed 
it would benefit the trade if there were one or two large 
organizations of this kind instead of a considerable num- 
ber of small ones; and that at present the mutual or 
interinsurance companies are not able to make any sort 
of showing compared with the regular stock companies. 

It was intimated at the convention by representatives 
of the lumber mutuals, which have heretofore been 
writing fire insurance exclusively, that they will shortly 
enter the employers’ liability field. Owing to the num- 
ber of workmen’s compensation statutes put into effect 
by the individual states, causing the rates on this busi- 
ness to be advanced considerably, lumbermen and other 
employers are beginning to find policies issued by the 
stock companies burdensome from the standpoint of pre 
miums. The mutuals will of course be able to handle the 
business at a much lower rate. 





WORK OF A GOVERNMENT RANGER. 

The importance of the work of the Governments forest 
rangers has been emphasized greatly by Congress threat- 
ening to reduce the appropriation for forest fire fighting. 
The ranger force has done efficient work in protecting 
the Government’ s timber from fire damage and, as fire 
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GOVERNMENT FOREST RANGER AT WORK 


in national forests means fire in privately owned timber, 
any curtailment of the Government’s patrol force would 
seriously affect the interests of those who have large 
investments in West Coast timber properties. The illus- 
tration shows a Government ranger at work. He is pro- 
vided with a map of his district, with field glasses, 
compass, ete., and in many instances is provided with 
telephone communication to the district office of the 
Forest Service. It is the ranger’s business to locate 
fires before they become dangerous; to watch for infrac- 


tions of the law, and to assist in fire fighting wherever 
necessary. 
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HOW RAILWAYS CAN TAKE MEASURES TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES. 


{Address by G. E. Marshall, of the United States Forest Service, before the Northern Forest Protective Association at Marquette, Mich., March 5, 1912.] 


What the American railroads are doing 
increase over what has been done, is but 
will be necessary if we are ever 


although a great 
a fraction of what 
to eliminate forest fires. 





1 will give «a brief summary. of what is being done in 
various States. 
California. 
: : s * . > * 
Oil is now being used exclusively for fuel by all through 


limes traversing forest regions and the danger from sparks 
is minimized. Prior to the use of oil many fires were sct 
vb the steep grades, 
Maryland. 
According to the report of the State board of forestry, 


39 per cent of all the forest fires in the State were caused 
by railroads. The most effective method of fire control 
where the railroad traverses woodlands is found to be in 
the construction of fire lines and the improvement of the 
fire patrol 

Massachusetts, 

For 1910, in this State, 35 per cent of the fires were 
caused by railroads. An attempt is being made to prevent 
these fires by proper spark arresters and the removal of 
inflammable material for a distance of 50 feet from the 
center of the track. 

New Hampshire. 

Twenty per cent of the fires in 1910 were caused by rail- 
Fire lines and efficient spark arresters are also being 
this State. 


roads, 
used in 
Minnesota. 

In 1909, 35 per cent of the fires were caused by railroads. 
rhe State law requires the railroads to dispose of combusti 
ble material along their rights-of-way and most of them 
have started in to comply literally with the law. An enor- 
mous amount of work has been done and some of the 
ronds have put their vights-of-way in excellent condition, 





New Jersey. 
In 1908, 50 per cent of the fires were started by railroads. 
The fire-line method has been adopted in this State to a 
considerable extent, the lines being from 100 to 200 feet 


in width on each side of the track with the outer 8 or 10 
treet plowed. The space between these plowed Strips and 
the track is kept clear of brush, leaves ete. The efficiency 


of such a fire line has been repeatedly shown. 


The Northwest. 

In Montana. Idaho and Washington the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway burns oil through all heavily 
timbered districts and in places where oil is not burned 
its right-of-way has been put in first class condition and in 
some places, notably on the Gallatin National Forest, Mon 
tana, a ditch 3 feet wide has been dug at a distance of 
from 100 to 150 feet on each side of the track and the 
space between ditches and track burned off. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways have 
signed cooperative agreements with the Forest Service 
which have materially reduced the danger along their lines. 


The Northern Pacific and Great Northern in many cases 
have cleared strips approximately 50 to 100 feet wide on 
each side of the track of all inflammable material. Although 








this work has not been completed. in northern Idaho and 
Montana the results of the last vear are very encouragi 

It already has been shown that in lieu of the use of 
oil or electricity a properly tvleared right-of-way is the 
most effective safeguard in the control of railroad fires. 
This is strongly shown on the Minnesota National Forest, 
of which I have charge. Two railroads travel this forest, 
yne of them having an excellent fire line across the entire 
forest, the other has little or none. On the latter, 356 


es were former not a fire crossed the 
example showing what can be 


a proper cleaning up of the right-of-way. 


» started and on the 
I Chis is but one 
expected with 

















A novel method has been adopted to a certain extent on 
the Gallatin National Forest in Montana, where a block of 
1.000 sheep are grazed along the right-of-way. also 
understand that the Seattle & Tacoma Interurban Line 
is using a herd of goats at the present time for cleaning up 
he brush on its right-of-way 

As against this cord in the United States. where of 
the known causes of fire on National Forests, 52> per cent 
were due to railroads, I quote from the reports of forest 
directors of some of the countries in Europe. 

Bavaria. 
Thea are no data on hand as to the number of fires caused 
railroad locomotives and, although some _ fires are 
indoubtedly so caused, the number is certainly very small. 
Italy. 
Only a ve small number of fires are caused by locomo- 
tives 
Prussia. 
During the vears 1892 to 1S06 the annual average number 
forest fires caused by railway locomotives was two. 
Sweden. 
Only three fires were caused by railway locomotives. 
Switzerland. 
It is rare that a forest fire is caused by locomotives, 
Wurtemburg. 

Forest fires are very rately caused by sparks from loco 

motives 
The Sober Way. 

From all reports at hand it has been found not only in 
this country but abroad that where wood or coal is used for 
fuel the only safe way is to construct fire lines and main 


tain an efficient patrol. There is an 
on the part of railroads to cooperats 


increasing willingness 
with the Forest Service 


in diminishing the fire risk along their lines. It is obvi- 
ously to the interest of the railroads themselves to prevent 
fires, both because fires inflict heavy losses on the railroads 
in the destruction of property, interruption of traffic, and 
the loss of tonnage which results where timber is consumed 


and because the courts are now holding the railroads liable 
for damage from fires which the locomotives cause. 

As an example of this the officials of the roads concerned 
in northern Minnesota held a preliminary meeting last 
month and will hold another next week in Duluth for the 
purpose of forming an association of northern Minnesota 
railways with a view of putting fire prevention on a _ prac- 
tical basis rather than going at it haphazard as has been 
the case in the past. 

What the railroads as a whole are 
encouraging, would take but little time to sum up as com- 
pared to what they can do or really should do, not only 
from the broad view of conservation, but from the view of 
protecting the source of a great share of their own income. 

The first thing I think should be done is bring the 
railroads to a full realization of what fires cost them, not 
only in fighting them or in damage suits but in the loss of 
tonnage. They should be brought to realize the importance 
of the work and give it the same care and study that other 
lines of work are given, rather than treat it as merely inci- 
dental. I not only say this because I believe better results 
could be secured in preventing fires but I believe these same 
results could be secured in preventing fires for less money 
yy having the work systematically planned and handled by a 
man who is thoroughly conversant with this line of work, 
rather than by some roadmaster or section foreman who has 
had no experience along that line, who has no idea what 
the general aim is and who, I am sorry to say, in some 
instances thinks the work is merely being done for the sake 
of appearances or simply because some law may call for it, 
Such work is merely waste of time and money. 





doing. while very 


A Question of Expertness. 
public only of 
money lost 


late has 
annually 


American 
amount of 


Although the 
realize the vast 


come to 
through 


fire, the prevention of fires and the handling of them after 
they have once started has been the subject of study by 
specialists who have learned to determine where they will 
run fast or slow, where they will do great damage or little 
damage, at what time of the year and even at what hour 
of the day they are most liable to occur, as well as to the 
best and quickest methods of extinguishing them. For rail- 
roads to get the value of their money if they have no man 
in their employ with such knowledge, they should hire one. 

In my 10 years’ experience I have seen work done by the 
railroads in good faith and which they thought would meet 
all requirements, that was absolutely worthless. Fire lines 
plowed so close to the track that an engine would have a 
hard time trying to land a spark inside of it instead of 
outside: lines constructed across tow places where fires were 
very improbable and high, dry ridges left exposed. It is a 
well known fact that 9 out of 10 railroad fires are started 
between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., yet I have seen 
companies spend just as much money on a piece of track 
that did not have a train over it during these hours and 
where the fire damage was little as they did on a line that 
had 5 or 6 heavy trains over it between these hours and. a 
consequent great fire danger. 

It is my opinion that better results can be secured by our 
getting the railroads to adopt methods of fire prevention 
of their own free will and accord rather than through 
forcing them by process of law. I think in many instances 
if the matter had been put to them in the proper light good 
results could have been obtained, but instead of doing this 
some persons with more enthusiasm than practical experi- 
ence have had laws enacted that, to say the least, were 
simply ridiculous and their enforcement could only result 
in antagonizing the railroads. I know of one instance 
where a law was passed requiring railroads during dry 
seasons to employ a patrolman for each mile of its road 
through lands liable to be overrun by fire. Such a law, if 
enforced, would only cause unnecessary expense to a railroad 
and the companies found it cheaper to run chances of dam- 
age suits than to patrol the track as called for. 

There is a great opportunity for an educational campaign 
among the railroads. I don't mean by this that they are 


entirely ignorant of the various methods of fire prevention 
but I am frank in saying that I have never heard of many 
of them qualifying as experts along that line or sitting 
up nights studying on the proposition. I never have heard 
of a railway that was not being operated with one sole 
object in view, that of making money on the capital invested. 
They are not being operated for charity or from a spirit of 
philanthropy, but for plain dollars and cents. Now if we 
can show them where it is dollars and cents in their 
pockets to prevent fires there will be nothing to it; you 
will not have to pass laws forcing them to do this and 
that and the other thing. It is the very fact that railroads 
have been delinquent in fire prevention that leads me to 
state that they are not fully conversant with the proposition, 
because the average railway does not let any chance of 
revenue slip by and if it has not adopted methods for 
prevention of fires it has been because it could see nothing 
in it, but just as quickly as they can see a_ profit, so will 
they adopt precautionary measures. 


For the Railroads to Settle. 


We believe that it is up to the railroads to adopt methods 
to prevent fire for the benetit of all concerned and I firmly 
believe that such methods would benefit them in the end. 
I believe in most cases the railroad would take such steps 
of their own accord if the matter were put to them in the 
proper light. I also realize that there are railroads with 
which it is hard to do anything: you find such in all kinds 
of business and for such as these proper and practical laws 
should be passed and strictly enforced. Where oil is avail- 
able it should be used as fuel. Where wood or coal is used 
the rights-of-way should be cleared of all inflammable mate- 
rial and an additional strip of at least 50 feet cleared on 
each side of the right-of-way and at least 10 feet on the 








outer edge of this strip plowed. The space between the 
plowing and the track should be turned over annually. 
Where proper fire lines can not be constructed a_ patrol 


must be maintained during the dry season. Efficient spark 
arresters should be used on all lines using coal, these to be 
examined regularly. 





NOTES FROM ARKANSAS LUMBER CENTERS. 


FROM AN ‘‘ARKANSAW TRAVELER.’’ 


WILMAR, ARK., March 12.—There are sawmill opera 
tors who prefer to live in cities, but not so A. W. Judd, 
secretary of the Gates Lumber Co., at Wilmar, Ark. 
‘*T came down here from St. Louis 12 years ago weigh- 


ing 135 pounds, and now I tip ’em off at 180. Mrs. J. 
Hot 


is threatening a trip to Reno if I get any heavier. 
in summer? Needed covering every night last season,’’ 
saving which Mr. Judd smiled contentedly. He likes 
the country and his work, and they like him, an in- 
vincible combination. 

Last May the Gates mill burned. In rebuilding, 
several changes were made in the equipment, a band- 


mill and horizontal resaw replacing a circular and 
gang. Asked how the horizontal machine suited, Mr. 
Judd stated that he had not decided. One of’ the 











BURNER DISPENSED WITHIL; MILL SIDE PROTECTED 
BY SCREEN FENCE AT THE GATES 
LUMBER CO’S PLANT. 


favor is the reduction of waste 
by 20 per cent over the former method. By running 
the slab through the saw flat it can be cut clear up to 


strong points in its 


the bark. The small waste pile bears witness to a 
minimum loss, being almost free from combustible 


wood, An accompanying picture shows the Gates pile. 
The regular burner has been dispensed with, and a high 
screen fence heen erected on the mill side, preventing 
the fire hazard incident to blowing sparks. 

Another modern improvement is the use of air con- 
trol in operating the trimmer. In place of a set of 
levers, resembling the interior of a switchman’s tower, 
is a compact series of keys. The operator sits at his 
keyboard and by the mere pressure of one finger on the 
proper key brings the desired saw into action. 

The Gates plant is running at capacity, 10 hours a 
day. While it has extensive hardwood timber on_ its 
holdings, its operations are confined strictly to manu- 
facturing high quality Arkansas shortleaf pine lum- 





A. W. 


JUDD, SECRETARY AND SALES 


KEEPING IN TRIM. 


MANAGER, 


ber. With considerable pride Mr. Judd pointed to a 
large quantity of 16-inch, and some still wider, in B 
and better, ready for the trade. ‘‘ Right now we are get- 
ting an extra large percentage of uppers out of our 
logs.’’ said he. Mr. Judd is an optimist regarding 
1912. As one reason he cited a fat bateh of orders. 
Looking after the sales is one of his duties. 

To keep in physical trim Mr. Judd plays baseball. 
The picture shows him in his first warming up of 
the season. It is said that nothing but the lure of the 
sawmill’s siren whine prevented him from being the 
second best pitcher in the country. 





SOUTHEASTERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


CROSSETT, ARK., March 13.—The senior class of the 
Yale Forestry School, 47 strong, including instructors, 
will arrive here March 25. Camp will be made about 
25 miles south of town on a timber tract owned by 
the Crossett Lumber Co., and maintained for three 
months. The lumber company will allow the students 
free access to its entire plant, where they can gain 
first hand knowledge of up-to-date lumber manufactur- 
ing methods. It is customary for the senior class 
to spend the final three months of its course in prac 
tical work. This year, through the courtesy of the 
Crossett people, they will not only see how high-grade 
shortleaf pine lumber is made, but study modern 
logging methods as well. 

The Edgar Lumber Co., of Wesson, believes in look- 
ing after the welfare of its employees in more ways than 
one. Not only are its local manager, clerks and crews 
well and comfortably housed here at the mill, but spe- 
cial attention has been given along the same line in the 
logging camp as well. In addition the camp accommo- 


dations inelude schools for the children of both white 
and black laborers. 
This attention to welfare is in line with that of 


several other lumber companies in the State, some 
of which have been previously mentioned in these coi- 
umns. That it is a paying investment, in addition to 
the philanthropic phase, is demonstrated by the long- 
time service of many of the crews of both colors. 
They are well treated, interest is taken in their com- 
fort, and consequently they are satisfied. 

Kiln drying stock even down to No. 2 common 
boards is a specialty with the Hdgar company, which 
takes great pride in shipping all grades free from blue 
stain. A particular hobby in the way of extra fine qual- 
ity stock is the large percentage of 16-inch and wider 
B and better and A finish, which is being obtained 
from big logs. Several bins full of these boards, many 
of them measuring up to 24 inches, are actual proof 
that wide shortleaf, yellow pine will not cup while 
carried in stock after drying. 


a 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN COLORADO. 


Statistics relating to manufactures in the State of 
Colorado compiled by the Bureau of the Census disclose 
the fact that lumber is one of the leading industries of 
that State, standing sixth in degree of importance as 
measured by the value of product and third as measured 
by the number of wage earners employed. The total 
value of lumber and timber products for 1909 was 
$4,185,000, an increase of $1,688,000 over 1904, or 67 per 
cent. The number of establishments increased from 110 
in 1904 to 263 in 1909, an increase of 153, or 139 per 
cent, and gave employment in 1909 to 2,190 wage earn- 
ers. The rough lumber produced in 1909 amounted to 
141,710,000 board feet, a substantial increase over the 
amount recorded 10 years before. The State has a very 
extensive but largely undeveloped timber area in the 
mountain sections. 
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MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS FOR MOTOR 
TRUCKS. 


Notes on What Is Believed to Be the Most Sensible 
Basis for Service and Truck Guarantees. 


[By R. W. Hutchinson, jr.] 

The keen competition incident to the sale of motor trucks 
at the present time is constantly developing new plans 
intended to increase the sale of trucks, most of them experi- 
mental, many of them ridiculous, all of them causing more 
or less confusion and uncertainty in the buyer's mind. 

It is, of course, the duty of the salesman on the ground to 
mect these objections and satisfy the prospective purchaser's 
mind that the proposition he has to offer is a better one 
than his competitor's. 

Owing to the extremely rapid development of the motor 
truck industry a salesman almost needs second sight to keep 
track of the schemes presented by some firms to secure 
orders. 

Many of these propositions have been extremely ephemeral 
in nature and have died a natural death early in life, but 
one of them, namely, the maintenance proposition, like 
3anquo’s ghost, will not down, but on the contrary is con- 
tinually appearing in some new form and consequently pre- 
sents a condition in the motor truck industry that must be 
seriously considered and squarely met. 


If Not, Why Not? 


It is, we believe, important thus to critically analyze this 
situation and be satisfied in our own minds whether or not 
these guaranties mean what they seem to mean, and if not, 
why not? For convenience sake the various guaranties may 
be divided into two classes: First, those of the class which 
involve the housing of the car in a garage controlled by the 
selling concern, and second, the type of guaranty which 
merely states to the purchaser that the selling company 
guarantees that the total cost of operation will not exceed 
a certain fixed sum. For example, some concerns are today 
selling a 5-ton truck and giving a guaranty that its total 
daily maintenance and operation, including interest, renew- 
als, repairs, gasoline, oil, tires, driver and garage, will not 
exceed $12 a day. This guaranty is apparently given in 
good faith, seems to be free from ‘jokers’ and is offered by 
a company of good present financial standing. This we 
believe is one of the most difficult situations for a salesman 
to meet, because on its face it is given in good faith and 
it apparently fixes the limit of cost beyond question to the 
purchaser of a 5-ton truck. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that this sort 

of a proposition can be disposed of by a wave of the hand, 
for it can not. 
“A salesman goes to a customer who is considering the 
purchase of a 5-ton truck, and this man says to him, ‘‘What 
would it cost you per day to operate your 5-ton car?’ The 
competitor's salesman says that under proper conditions it 
should be done for $12 a day. ‘The customer says, ‘“‘Can you 
guarantee this?’ Our man says “No, we can not.’ Then 
the customer says, “I can buy Jimson’s truck, made and sold 
by a financially responsible concern, and they are willing to 
give us an absolute written guaranty to the effect that it 
will not cost over $12 a day to run the car.” 


Experience on the Firing Line. 


Having had experience on the firing line of just such a 
proposition, the writer wishes to state that in his opinion it 
is a very difficult situation to get out of, with an order. 

The only way it can be done is to have a complete under- 
standing of all the questions involved and the reasons why 
such a guaranty can not, in the very nature of things, work 
out satisfactorily to both buyer and seller. 

When all the facts are known we believe this contention 
can be proved beyond dispute. 

In the first place, experience in other fields with mechanic- 
ally operated vehicles under very much more favorable con- 
ditions have shown the widest possible range of daily opera- 
tion and maintenance cost. 

For example, the total cost a locomotive mile for the 
leading lines running out of New York for 1911 varied from 
4.4 to 16.6 cents each, and this was for especially constructed 
highly developed types of motor power, on specially pre- 
pared, smooth, scientifically constructed roadbeds. 

The strangest part of this immense difference is found in 
the fact that the lowest cost a locomotive mile was shown 
by the records of a road which has the severest grades to 
overcome. 

An analysis of these figures leads us to one conclusion, 
namely, that the difference in cost of nearly 400 per cent 
was occasioned solely and absolutely by the difference in 
management, which means the difference in the way each 
locomotive was cared for and operated. 


Operating Cost of 5-Ton Truck. 


Figures available from reliable sources indicate that the 
daily cost of operating a 5-ton truck varies from $9 to $29 
a day, the latter figure, of course, being abnormally excessive 
and being occasioned by the grossest mismanagement, but the 
lesson to be learned is equally important in this case as in 
the case of the locomotive miles previously referred to. 

If this disparity of cost exists under conditions which 
should be ideal, namely, where a machine is controlled by its 
owner and operates along a specially prepared roadbed and 
operated by a highly trained and experienced man, how much 
greater must be the varying cost in the case of the motor 
trucks, where the operator is frequently inexperienced, where 


the owner almost always knows little or nothing about the 
machine and where the machine is operated entirely out of 
the control of the selling company which makes the 
guaranty? 

These facts being true it is manifestly impossible for any 
institution however strong and however well intentioned to 
load itself up with guaranties of this sort and live. 

No guaranty of any kind is worth more, nor is it any more 
permanent, than the company which makes it, and experi- 
ence within the last two years has shown conclusively that 
many small concerns have made guaranties of this sort, 
apparently in good faith, and yet within 18 months have 
reincorporated under a new name, thereby relieving them- 
selves of all financial responsibility in the matter. 

In other words, just when the guaranty was beginning to 
be of value to the buyer the guarantor slipped from under 
the load and left the purchaser with a worn-out car on his 
hands and no one to look to for fulfilment of it. 

There is absolutely no safety in such a guaranty for any- 
one, unless it is underwritten and indorsed by a bonding 
company of unquestioned financial standing, such as the 
National Surety Co. or some similar concern which has a 
permanent existence and which can be reached for years to 
come in case of need. If this fact is forcibly impressed upon 
a prospective purchaser it would, it seems to us, effectually 
checkmate this proposition. 

Then again it would seem wise to emphasize the widely 
varying costs shown by the railroad companies as previously 
indicated, where the machine in question is operated, in- 
spected and repaired by experts, running in the meantime 
over a specially prepared roadbed and under the very best 
possible conditions for economy. 


In Contrast. 

Contrasting this with the abuse which a motor truck 
receives frequently operated by unskilled drivers, seldom 
inspected by a competent mechanic, never repaired until it 
breaks down, running with frequent overloads at high rate 
of speed, over the roughest sort of roads, with such a 
machine out of the seller's control it is nothing short of 
suicidal for any company to attempt to guaranty a fixed 
operating cost. 

Impress on the buyer’s mind that his purchase is an article 
of established reputation, backed by a company of unques- 
tioned permanency and financial standing, the personnel of 
whose officers stands for the best and highest in the com- 
mercial world, and convince him that the purchase of such 
a truck from such a concern means more to his transporta- 
tion facilities than all the guaranties which can be offered. 

Impress also upon him the fact that the most beautiful 
worded guaranties in the past have been offered for trucks 
which everyone knows were the worst possible type of what 
is known to the trade as “lemons” and say to him that 
representative concerns that offer machines of established 
reputation do not, because, in the very of events 
they can not make these guaranties. 

This statement represents a very interesting phase of the 
development of the motor truck industry and unquestionably 
will eventually resolve itself in some sort of a fair, honest, 
workable proposition, but at present the guaranty offered by 
concerns on trucks over which they have no control after 
sale is nothing more or less than a “chromo” offered to 
distract the purchaser's mind from the real point at issue 
and to get his order, where the established merits of a 
product offered are not in themselves sufficient to do this. 

No manufacturer in other lines of machinery will make 
such a guaranty. He will do as the solid, conservative 
truck makers will do—furnish the prospective purchaser 
with carefully prepared estimates, based upon years of experi- 
ence as to the probable cost of operating his machine under 
normal conditions, but that is as far as he will go and that 
is as far as any motor truck manufacturer should go, and we 
believe that once salesmen understand the real facts in the 
case they will have less difficulty in meeting this situation 
successfully. 


nature 





THE RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE THE SILO BUSINESS. 


No one is keeping better abreast of the times now- 
adays than the successful farmer, and this is evidenced 
in no better fashion than by the great interest in the 
question of silos and ensilage. The work of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations has given wide ad- 
vertisement to the statement that five acres of fodder 
corn in ensilage have a feeding value practically equal to 
10 acres fed as dry fodder. The use of silos is increasing 
very rapidly and the retail lumber dealer is interested 
in this subject. 

Tn the past, the difficulty has been that basic patent on 
silo doors known as the Harder patent has largely con- 
trolled the business and most of the silo manufacturers 
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have been operating by royalty under this patent. These 
manufacturers in turn have declined to furnish doors and 
fittings, but have insisted on selling the complete silo, 
which has evolved the necessity of filling the order by 
shipment of the complete silo, usually in single orders 
at less than carload rate. On the other hand, many lum- 
ber manufacturers make silo staves as a part of their 
regular stock and these can be secured by the retail lum- 
berman with carload orders of lumber at a great saving 
in freight. The farmer can buy such staves and get stock 
hoops and Jugs and make his own silo, but he has not 
been able to put the improved form of door construction 
into such a silo in the past. 

President Krotter, at the last annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, commented 
on this fact and stated that it was not an economical 
method of handling the silo trade. Furthermore, the 
manufacturers of patent silos have not protected the 
retail lumber dealer in their distribution, but have been 
willing to appoint the creamery man, or hardware man, 
or even a farmer as their local agent, and have paid com- 
missions ranging from 6 to 15 per cent, or not exceeding 
the retail lumberman’s overhead cost. 

It is of much interest, therefore, to note that the Iowa 
Tank & Silo Co., of Waterloo, Iowa, is conducting its 
business along lines which will be approved by every 
retail lumber dealer. It sells silo fittings, including a 
continuous door system of the highest type of construc- 
tion, allowing the retail lumber dealer to furnish the 
staves, cement and other construction materials. It sells 
only through retail lumber dealers. It has been repre- 
sented at various of the retail conventions and is invit- 
ing the patronage of retail lumbermen through the adver- 
tising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

This company formerly conducted its business along 
the general lines of the other silo manufacturers and 
recently adopted its present plan of selling only through 
the retail dealer and supplying him only with the essential 
special features of the silo, leaving him to get the silo 
lumber from the usual sources of lumber supply. 

The company uses a novel form of estimate, listing the 
various sizes of silos from one 10 feet in diameter and 
20 feet high to one 24 feet in diameter and 40 feet high, 
giving a separate line to each. Each line states the 
number of 514-inch staves required, the length of the 
hoops, length of hoopage, the weight of the individual 
hoop and of the total number of hoops, the number of 
lugs required to each hoop and for the total, and the 
number of anchors, which is usually three, but four upon 
the larger sizes. As a sample, on a silo 16 feet in diam- 
eter and 30 feet high it would quote $37.50 for the door 
frame complete, $20.16 for the hoops, $2.88 for the lugs, 
and $6 for the anchors, or a total of $66.54. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discussed the question 
of the manufacture of silo staves by sawmills, and takes 
pleasure in reproducing herewith the sketch of a standard 
silo stave supplied by this manufacturer, with the state- 
ment that this pattern will conform fully with all radii 
of silo construction. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will receive bids until April 2, 
1912, on white oak, white pine, yellow pine, North Caro- 
lina pine, poplar or whitewood, under schedule 4391. 
Firms interested should make application to the bureau, 
giving the schedule number. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREST SERVICE. 


During the consideration of the appropriations for the 
Forest Service in the agricultural appropriation bill in 
the House, Representative Raker, of California, en- 
deavored to secure increased appropriations for the na- 
tional forests in his State, claiming they had been reduced 
without facts being presented therefor, but his motions 
were defeated. Representative Mondell, of Wyoming, 
felt that the recommendation of the Forest Service in 
these matters should be followed, as it was impossible 
for Congress to determine the exact amount in each case. 
Members of the Agricultural Committee also defended 
the appropriations for the forests in the bill, saying they 
were recommended by Forest Service officials better able 
to judge of what was needed than Congress. There was 
also much discussion of grazing rates, western members 
claiming they were being increased, and members of the 
committee defending them on the ground that the Forest 
Service was best able to determine the question. Mr. 
Raker’s efforts to increase the appropriations for the 
national forests in California was ultimately defeated. 

Representative Austin, of Tennessee, referred to the 
purchase of the Appalachian reserve. He thought the 
Government in 15 or 20 years could sell it at twice the 
present purchase price. The cutover land in eastern 
Tennessee would have a valuable second growth of timber 
within that time. The value of hardwood timberland had 
increased in recent years. The 80,000-acre tract in 
Blount and Sevier Counties was purchased about 15 or 
20 years ago by practical timbermen of Pennsylvania 
and another tract in Monroe County was purchased by 
Pennsylvania interests and sold to Pittsburgh people. 
Mr. Austin said no cheap timberlands were left in the 
South. 

Representative Fowler, of Illinois, said he was inter- 
ested in forest preservation. The forests had been de- 
stroyed recklessly, and the Government, in order to pre- 
serve hardwood, is driven to the necessity of establishing 
forest reserves. 

Representative Cullop attacked the policy of forest pro- 
tection as carried on in the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain regions, saying: 


The Government first gave away much of these public 
lands and let the speculators cut the timber and _ reap 
millions of dollars’ profit, and then they offer to sell the 
barren land to the Government with a view that some day 
it would reforest itself and assist in making navigable the 
streams of the country. It is a policy that could not be 
sustained and ought to be condemned by the people. 


Representative Bartlett interrupted to say that most 
of the Appalachian forest was timbered. Mr. Cullop 
repeated that the lumber speculators who obtained the 
land from the Government or of private parties have de- 
forested them and having no further use for them now 
propose to unload them on the Government at fancy prices. 
A long discussion followed as to the feasibility of the 
Appalachian forest project, opinion being about evenly 
divided. 

Amendments Offered. 


Representative Raker offered an amendment to the pro- 
vision for fighting forest fires, for the detail of Federal 
troops in the national forests in California in July, 
August and September of each year, but it was ruled out 
on a point of order. 

Representative Martin, of South Dakota, offered an 
amendment providing for the separation from national 
forests of lands chiefly valuable for agricultural purposes, 
which was seconded by Representative Mondell, of Wyo- 
ming. Mr. Lamb opposed it and it was ruled out on a 
point of order. . ; 

Representative Mann offered an amendment increasing 
from $150,000 to $175,000 the appropriation for investi- 
gations of methods for wood distillation and for the 
preservative treatment of timber, for timber testing and 
the testing of woods to ascertain if they were suitable 
for paper making. Mr. Lamb said the item had been 
reduced in the interest of economy by $27,040. Mr. Mann 
said it was desired to get a substitute for spruce wood 
in making paper or the price would go up. He and Mr. 
Esch referred to the experiments at Madison, Wis., by 
the Forest Service and thought the item ought to be in- 
creased. Chairman Lamb was convinced by Mr. Mann, 
but a compromise was reached increasing it to $165,000, 
and the amendment was adopted. 

An amendment of Mr. Raker increasing from $18,420 
to $25,180 the appropriation for improving the range con- 
ditions by reseeding, etc., was defeated. 

Chairman Lamb offered the following as a new pro- 
vision: 

Any contract or agreement heretofore or hereafter made 
for the sale of timber or other product of the national for- 
ests may be modified, altered, or canceled by the Secretary 
of Agriculture upon the application of the purchaser when- 
ever the purchaser shall show to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary that owing to conditions beyond the purchaser’s con- 
trol and arising subsequent to the execution of the contract, 
the enforcement thereof will work serious hardship or injus- 
tice to the purchaser: Provided, That the United States 
shall in all such cases be fully reimbursed for any expendi- 
tures or damages incurred in connection with said contract: 
Provided further, That in no case shall the stumpage price 
stipulated in the contract or agreement be reduced by such 
modification or alteration: And provided also, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to limit the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to modify, alter, or cancel any such 
contract or agreement for violation of its terms. 

It was recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who said, in a letter to Chairman Lamb, which was pre- 
sented to the House: 

An exhaustive investigation of legal authorities conducted 
by the solicitor of this department has shown that I am 
without authority to modify or cancel a contract for the 
purchase of timber on the national forests unless such 
modification would clearly be advantageous to the interests 





of the United States affected by such contract, or unless the 
conditions affecting the operation of the contract have been 
changed because of some act of the United States. This 
conclusion has been corroborated by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. 

Numerous cases have arisen in the administration of tim- 
ber-sale contracts in which a modification of their terms is 
desirable to relieve the purchasers from serious hardships, 
but can not be made under the existing legal restrictions. 
In a typical case in point, now under consideration, a cer- 
tain body of national-forest timber was purchased with a 
view to supplying local mines with timbers. The subse- 
quent shutting down of the mines has absolutely destroyed 
the market for the timber cut. To force the purchaser under 
such conditions to comply with his contract as_ originally 
framed would be to cause him to incur a total loss of all 
money expended in cutting and removing the material. In 
such cases I desire authority to relieve the purchaser of 
hardship by modifying the terms of the contract so as to 
reduce the amount of timber which he is required to cut. 

The suggested amendment has been so worded, in my 
judgment, as to protect the United States frdm_ possible 
injury arising from abuse of this authority. It is designed 
to cover only cases where circumstances arising subsequent 
to the execution of the contract, and wholly beyond the con- 
trol of the contractor, would cause him serious loss if he is 
compelled to carry out the agreement as originally framed. 
Such action is not consistent with the honor of the United 
States or with the policy of justice and fair dealing which 
should be followed in transactions with national-forest users. 
Nor is it, in my judgment, consistent with the intent of 
Congress in its legislation regarding the national forests, 
which, generally speaking, is designed to promote the use of 
the national forests for the benefit, not the injury, of Amer- 
ican citizens. 





Did Not Agree. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York, said he did not agree 
with the conclusions of the Secretary, as there were more 
serious cases than the one cited which had arisen in other 
branches of the Government service. Such a provision 
would make men less careful in entering into contracts 
with the Government for the purchase of timber. The 
contractors would be relieved of an onerous contract and 
the Government would suffer the loss. It would make men 
reckless in their attempts to secure such contracts. He 
had gone into the matter in relation to other branches 
of the Government service and found no equity in the 
proposal. 

Chairman Lamb produced some concrete cases supplied 
by the secretary, which related to the Bighorn timber 
sale, a sale of timber in Arizona, and also produced a 
pertinent letter from Forester Graves, dated March 8. 

Mr. Fitzgerald insisted that it was giving the prospec- 
tive contractor advantages he would not possess with 
anybody else, making it impossible for him to lose, and 
in case there is a loss it would fall on the Government. 
Mr. Lamb replied that it was giving to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to rearrange or modify contracts 
just as individuals would have to do if contingencies 
arose over which there was no control. He said he had 
made as many timber contracts as any member of Con- 
gress. He had cut millions of feet of timber and made all 
sorts of contracts. The proposed amendment would hold 
good between two private citizens negotiating a contract 
or sale. ‘*To save my life I can not see why there should 
be any objection to it,’’ he exclaimed. If it worked harm 
it could be changed. Mr. Beall, of Texas, said it would 
be unfortunate for the amendment to be adopted, as it 
would be unfair to the Government and would lead to 
great abuses in which the Government would greatly 
suffer. 

Withdraws Amendment. 


When the agricultural appropriation was taken up 
Chairman Lamb withdrew his amendment in regard to 
timber contracts, and offered the following provision: 

Any contract or agreement heretofore or hereafter made 
for the sale of timber or other forest products of the 
national forests may be modified by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to the amount of such timber or other forest 
products that shall be cut or removed, and as to the time 
for the cutting or removal of such timber or other forest 
products: Provided, That the United States shall in all such 
cases be fully reimbursed for any expenses or damages 
incurred in connection with said contract: Provided further, 
That in no case shall the stumpage price stipulated in the 
contract or agreement be reduced by such modification or 
alteration: And provided also, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to limit the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to modify, alter, or cancel any such contract or 
agreement for violation of its terms. 

Mr. Lamb said conditions arose last year in administer- 
ing the sales of forest timber that necessitated just such 
legislation. Representative Fitzgerald again opposed the 
amendment, saying the department should not be given 
the authority. The amendment was temporarily passed 
over to allow other sections to be passed on. 

Representative Mann, of Illinois, offered an amendment 
increasing the appropriation for maintenance of roads, 
trails, bridges, fire lanes, ete., on national forests, from 
$275,000 to $500,000. He said the current appropriation 
was $500,000, and the work was necessary to afford access 
to visitors to the forests and for forest protection. Mr. 
Lamb thought the amount recommended by the bill was 
sufficient, and did not think tourist travel could be di- 
verted from Europe by improving the forests, as Mr. 
Mann had claimed. Representative Morse, of Wisconsin, 
thought the increase should be granted, as fires and deaths 
in the forests were due to lack of trails, ete. The in- 
creased appropriation would amount to less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the value of timber standing in the 
forests which it would protect. He classed the appropria- 
tion as a form of fire insurance. Representative Hayden, 
of Arizona, also urged the increase, saying if the forests 
burn there will be no timber to sell. Representative 
Martin, of Colorado, also urged the increase, as did Rep- 
resentatives Raker, of California, and Mondell, of Wyo- 
ming, who discussed the forest fire protection phase of 
the question. The amendment was adopted, 74 to 70. 

The agricultural appropriation bill with the Forest 
Service Appropriations was finally passed on Tuesday, 
March 12. There was much debate over the emergency 


appropriation for fighting and preventing forest fires, 
precipitated by Representative Raker, of California, 
who proposed an amendment increasing the appro- 
priation from $200,000 to $1,000,000. Mr. Morse, of 
Wisconsin, moved a substitute, carrying a $500,000 
appropriation. Mr. Morse referred to the loss of life 
in forest fires and to the fact that the timber on the 
national forests belongs to the people. It was con- 
servatively estimated to be worth $500,000,000. Mr. 
Morse’s amendment was voted down, as was Mr. 
Raker’s. Mr. French, of Idaho, also sought to increase 
the appropriation to $500,000, but was voted down. 
No vote was taken on Mr. Lamb’s contract amend- 
ment, he withdrawing it, as so much opposition was 
manifested. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Representative War- 
burton has introduced a bill providing that 25 per cent 
of the sale of national forest timber shall go to the 
State in which the forest is located, for the benefit of 
publie schools and roads. 





AN ADVOCATE OF FREE CANAL TOLLS FOR 
AMERICAN BOTTOMS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—Rep. William E. Hum- 
phrey, the author of the bill to investigate the so-called 
shipping trust, is a pronounced advocate of free tolls for 
vessels flying the American flag engaged in either domes- 
tie or foreign commerce. Mr. Humphrey has placed be- 
fore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some facts that are of 
direct interest to the entire West and especially to the 
lumber trade. Mr. Humphrey says: 


The main purpose of the Panama Canal, outside of 
military use, is to secure competition between rail 
and steamship lines. The opposition to free tolls for 
American ships in the coastwise trade comes from two 
sources, and two only, the transcontinental railways and 
the shipping combine. 

If it were known that there would be no legislation 
prohibiting railroads from owning and operating ships 
through the canal the opposition to free tolls to coast- 
wise vessels would disappear immediately. 

The foreign steamship combine opposes free tolls be- 
cause it would be an advantage to American ships. This 
combine expects to control the trade through the Panama 
Canal as it today controls the rest of the trade of the 
high seas. 

It is a fact today, not disputed by anyone who has in- 
vestigated the question, that 90 per cent of the foreign 
commerce of the United States is carried in foreign 
ships that belong to rings, pools and conferences. Be- 
tween the ships in these combines there is no competi- 
tion whatsoever. In other words, freight and passenger 
rates from ports of this country to other ports of the 
world are fixed by agreement and not by competition or 
by the laws of trade. 

The rate that every ton of freight must pay and the 
rate that every American citizen must pay to cross the 
Atlantic are fixed in advance by agreements made in 
Europe by the representatives of these foreign steamship 
combines. Freight and passenger rates between this 
country and South America are fixed in advance by 
agreements made in New York. It should be remem- 
bered that no American ship runs between this country 
and South America beyond the equator. 

This South American combine refuses to carry freight 
at any price for a customer that will not sign a written 
agreement _not to patronize any line outside the con- 
ference. This line also practices the deferred rebate 
system; it is the most complete combine in the world 
and so effectually controls the situation that one-fourth 
of the vessels from South America to this country last 
year were unable to secure cargoes at any price and 
came in ballast. The rates between this country and 
South America are the highest in the world, character of 
service considered. All this has a direct bearing on the 
Panama Canal, for the American people should not for- 
get that this combine has already taken every necessary 
step to control the trade that will pass through the 
canal between here and South America. To this end 
one line has absorbed competing lines on both the east 
and west coasts of South America and has purchased 
necessary terminals in San Francisco and South Ameri- 
ean ports. It now controls 750,000 tons of shipping, is 
the largest steamship company in the world, and has 
250,000 tons more than is under the American flag en- 
gaged in the deep sea trade. 


Discouragement of American Ship Building. 


It is unnecessary to argue that if this combine monopo- 
lizes the trade through the canal there will be no serious 
competition between it and the transcontinental rail- 
ways. This combination of foreign ships and trans- 
continental railroads is working in harmony for a com- 
mon purpose. It hopes to discourage the building of any 
American ships to be used for the Panama Canal trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is doing this 
in various ways—by insisting that no preference be given 
American ships; by claiming that railroads should be 
permitted to operate lines of steamships through the 
canal; by delaying the action of Congress in reference 
to the canal, knowing that all these things will dis- 
courage independent American capital from investing in 
ships for this trade. * 

If this delay can be continued until the Panama 
Canal is opened then a great demand will be made for 
the admission of foreign-built ships to trade between 
the two coasts, for the reason that we have no American 
ships to handle the trade. The railroads will have 
no objection to this proposition, for they know they 
will have nothing to fear in the way of competition from 
the foreign steamship combine. 


Rate Fixing. 


In the first place these foreign combines will fix rates 
as high as the traffic will bear. This they now do in 
every part of the world. In addition to this it may be 
presumed from what we now know that at least an 
understanding would be entered into between the rail- 
roads and these foreign ships. For instance, many 
commodities can be sent from European ports to the 
interior of this country more cheaply than they can be 
sent from one point to another in this country. A ton of 
crockery can be sent from Europe to Denver at @ 
cheaper rate than it can be sent from Cleveland to 
Denver. <A case of beer can be sent from Germany to 
Salt Lake City more cheaply than from Cincinnati to 
Salt Lake City, although from Cincinnati to Salt Lake 
City both consignments are carried on the same rail- 
roads. A ton of steel can be sent from Pittsburgh to 


Manila more cheaply than from Seattle to Manila, al- 
though both tons may be carried on the fame, steamer 
anila. 


and at the same time from Seattle to Two 
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thousand miles of rail carriage are hereby obliterated. 
These illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the foregoing is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate to the American people the reason 
of the opposition to a free canal and the source from 
which it comes. If we fail to get competition between 
the railroads and the steamship lines, between the east 
and west coasts of the country, by the construction of 
the Panama Canal, we will have spent our millions mostly 
for the benefit of others. 





EXECUTIVE APPROVAL OF FOREST SERVICE 
WORK. 


In covering a survey of ‘‘ Fifteen Years’ Work for the 
Farmers of the United States,’’ special reference is 
made to the work of the Forest Service by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as below: 


In his conservation message the President emphasized the 
importance of the maintenance of our forests, and urged 
their scientific treatment “so that they shall be made to 
yield a large return in timber without really reducing the 
supply,’ and in other messages he pointed out the necessity 
of reforestation. The department is giving attention to 
these items by protecting the national forests and by research 
work in its splendidly equipped laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
Last year the fire losses were only $200,000—less than any 
vear in history. There are now about 16,000 miles of trail 
and 10,000 miles of telephone lines. Protection is aided 
by homesteads on the patches of land within the forests 
which are more valuable for farming than for other pur- 
poses. Since the act was passed, less than six years ago, 
authorizing the Secretary to recommend that such land 
be leased, over a million acres have been leased for settle- 
ment. As a result of the knowledge of range conditions 
furnished by studies of past years, the forest ranges are 
rising in productiveness, and will add more beef and mutton 
to the country’s food supply, yield more wool and hides and 
put more money into the pockets of the stockmen than 
could possibly have come about had it not been for the 
department’s control of the grazing. In the last five years 


the department has been reforesting burned-over areas at 
the rate of 15,000 to 30,000 acres a year. The department 
takes justifiable pride in its forest work, rightly thinking 
that to have put under successful administration 190,000,000 
acres of land, protected and managed for the public benefit, 
is a great achievement. 





MONEY TO COMBAT CHESTNUT BLIGHT. 


In a speech in the House of Representatives a few days 
ago, Representative J. Hampton Moore, of Pennsylvania, 
strongly urged the appropriation for combating the chest- 
nut blight. He said that although liberal appropriations 
were given to combat diseases of animals and plants 
scant consideration was given to one of the most dis- 
tressing of modern tree diseases, the chestnut blight. 
He deprecated the fact that the Committee on Agriculture 
could not see its way clear to report his bill for an ap- 
propriation of $80,000 to control the chestnut bark dis- 
ease. He thought that the Government should take a live- 
lier interest in the havoc that is being done the useful and 
stately chestnut trees of the country. To a large extent 
the Government had permitted the walnut trees to ‘‘ fall 
a prey to commercialism, since the wood has been so 
valuable for manufacture and export,’’ but the chestnut 
tree appeals strongly to conservationists. The States 
were endeavoring to preserve the trees, Pennsylvania 
having appropriated $275,000 for the work, and has a 
commission studying the disease. 

It had been estimated that the chestnut bark disease 
up to 1911 had destroyed chestnut tree property valued 
at $25,000,000. The disease had not only destroyed 
beautiful shade trees but the wild forest timber. The 
tree, apart from the timber in it, is also a source of 
revenue to the farmer and the nut gatherer. 











RAILROAD NEWS. 


VIOLATIONS OF SO-CALLED TRANSIT 
PRIVILEGE. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 12.—In the United States 
court last week the grand jury brought in indictments 
two each against the Dennis, Nichols & Cox, Van Keulen 
& Winchester, Valley City, Warner-Newton and A. L. 
Dennis Salt & Lumber companies; also two indictments 
of 14 counts each against the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railroad. 

The indictments are for alleged violations of the inter- 
state commerce law through abuse of the so-called transit 
privilege. The defendant lumber companies contend that 
the violation of the law if there has been any is purely 
technical and that they are the victims of circumstances 
rather than wilful offenders. The cases are the first of 
the kind that ever have been brought and on this account 
more than ordinary interest will be taken in the proceed- 
ings and the outcome. 

One of the counts against the Dennis Salt & Lumber 
Co. is typical of them all. It charges that this company 
consigned a Soo Line car No. 17,800 from Little Falls, 
Minn., to this city and delivered it to the Phoenix Fur- 
niture Co. Later a car of lumber was shipped to Cincin- 
nati and the old shipping bill was used to secure the 
through rate from Little Falls to Cincinnati. The two 
local rates which it is contended should have been paid 
amount to $153.35, while the through rate is $113.23, 
the shipper receiving the difference of $39.12, which, it 
is the Government’s contention, is in the nature of a 
rebate and therefore unlawful. The issue in the prose- 
eution is not the transit privilege but its alleged abuse 
through substitution. 

The transit privilege is almost as old as railroading and 
the present generation of lumbermen can not recall when 
they have not had its benefits. If they did not know how 
to make use of it the railroads were always ready to show 
them. Abuses of the privilege, especially in the milling 
business, led to an investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and after many hearings an order was 
made in May, 1910, specifically justifying the transit 
privilege and defining it, and warning against its abuse. 
This order directed the railroad companies to publish new 
tariffs as they might relate to the transit privilege, to 
instruct employees, agents and rate clerks as to the 
application of the rules and to give heed to the policing 
of their business against abuse. The Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Railroad did not publish its new tariff until 
March 15, nearly a year after the commission made its 
order and the Pere Marquette was still more dilatory, its 
tariff not appearing until April 2. 

The offenses alleged to have been committed by the 
defendant lumbermen are all dated prior to the publi- 
cation of the new tariff and one of the contentions of the 
defense will be that they had no opportunity to find out 
that they were doing wrong, that they merely followed 
long established custom and in the absence of information 
to the contrary if they offended against the law it was 
innocently. 

Further circumstances will be cited to sustain this con- 
tention. An agent of the Government inspected some of 
the freight records of the Grand Rapids & Indiana about 
a year ago and found four cases of alleged a»use of the 
transit privilege, all prior to the publication of the new 
tariff, and reported to the Department of Justice. The 
road in question thereupon put a‘clerk to work to make a 
thorough examination of its records and this resulted in 
finding 158 cases where short-haul shipments had been 
made on long-haul bills and demands upon the shippers 
were made for the payment in each instance of the differ- 
ence between the through rate that had been paid and the 
two local rates that it was claimed should have been paid. 
The total amount demanded was several thousands of 
dollars and all but one of the lumber concerns paid 
promptly. The findings of the railroad were used by 
the Government in framing the indictments against the 
lumbermen. The contention of the defense will be 


that they acted in good faith, in the absence of the 
new tariffs, paying what the railroad demanded of 
them in the first instance and making up the payment 
when their attention was called to their error. 





DISCRIMINATION CLAIMED IN RECENT RATE 
DECISION. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—A. B. Ransom, chair- 
man of the transportation committee of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club, presented strongly to the members 
of that organization the apparent discrimination of the 
railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the recent definition of the territory allowed an 80 cent 
rate on shipments of lumber to the Pacific coast. Ten 
years ago Nashville had a better rate than Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati and other points, but is now in the cold with an 
821% cent rate while others will enjoy the 80 cent rate 
prescribed recently by the commission. This is consid- 
ered unfair and Mr. Ransom believes if the matter was 
properly presented to the railroads and, if necessary, to 
the commission, redress will be given. His plan is to 
first show the grievance of Nashville and if this does 
not bring favorable action from the carriers, take the 
matter to the commission. Mr. Ransom thought, how- 
ever, the railroads would remedy the matter. A. B. Ran- 
som, Olin White and J. H. Baird were appointed a spe- 
cial committee to take the matter up with the railroads. 





FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 

Farco, N. Dax., March 13.—President George Lutz, 
of the North Dakota Retail Dealers’ Association, was 
in Fargo this week from Jamestown and states that 
building will be brisk in his city and vicinity this year. 
‘“*We are getting many inquiries for lumber from the 
farmers,’’ said Mr. Lutz, ‘‘and I believe that there will 
be a lot of building done on the farms in our section.’’ 

‘Potato warehouses are going to use a lot of lumber 
in North Dakota this year,’’ said a Dazey (N. Dak.) 
man. in talking over the lumber situation while in Fargo 
recently, adding: 

The farmers in our vicinity are building one at the 
present time. It is a thoroughly modern structure and will 
be a great thing in building up the potato growing industry 
in our part of the country. The potato industry is just 
getting on a footing in North Dakota. In the last five 
years a great potato center has grown up in Clay County, 
Minnesota, one of the counties bordering on North Dakota. 
These potatoes have become famous throughout the South 
and East as making better secd than the potatoes grown 
in those localities, and the success attained in Clay County 
is getting many farmers throughout this part of the county 
interested. In many sections of the State the farmers have 
held meetings and organized to build warehouses, and the 
coming year will undoubtedly see a record-breaking potato 
yield for North Dakota, 

From information received here from all sections of 
North Dakota it is evident that this will be a much 
better building year in North Dakota than in 1911. The 
farmers are calling for information about lumber this 
year much more extensively than they did last, espe- 
cially in the Red River Valley and in the northern and 
northwestern parts of the State. 

Hal Baldwin, of Hope, N. D., a well-known lumberman 
of that town, is pleased with the prospects for building 
in his vicinity this year. During a visit to Fargo this 
week he stated that he was much better pleased with 
the outlook now than he was at this time a year ago. 

A. W. Stewart, of the White River Lumber Co., Enum- 
claw, Wash., called on Fargo lumbermen this week and 
brought cheering news of good business prospects 
throughout the Northwest. He is very much pleased with 
the way business has opened up in 1912. 

K. C. Barth, of the Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 
Minneapolis, stated while here this week that he found 
a decidedly optimistic spirit throughout northern Minne- 
sota on a recent trip. He says the lumbermen in the 
woods of that region are working extra gangs in efforts 
to get out a big season’s cut. Many of them are plan- 
ning to attempt’summer logging operations this year. 


A Voice 
From Abroad 


The letter reproduced below is 
an inquiry recently received by the 
Klipsun Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
in response to their advertisement 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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The letter reads as follows:— 


: Belfast, January 3, 1912. 
Messrs. The Klipsun Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sirs:—We notice your advertisement in the ““Ameri- 
can Lumberman” and shall be glad to have particulars of 
the Pacific Coast products which you handle. 

Can you offer us Fir Doors? If your prices are com- 
petitive we might do a nice business in this line. 

You will require to quote us Cif. prices, and for your in- 
formation, we may say that The Atlantic Transport Co. of 
Baltimore, and McLean Kennedy & Co., of Quebec can quote 
you Ocean freight rates by the two direct Lines which we 
have to Belfast and Dublin. 

Awaiting your news, We are Dear Sirs, yours truly, 

For MUNSTER, SIMMS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
Charles W. Eves, Director. 

If doors are not in your line, can you give us names of 
firms in your district who cater for Export or who are pre- 
pared to develop that end of their business. 


q It has been said that the 
Sun never sets on AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN subscribers. 


Q We might add that Uncle Sam’s 
mail clerks never rest from hand- 
ling answers to AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN advertisements. 


q It pays to 


Advertise 

In the 
American 
Lumberman 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Doliars ($50,L00,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
jumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 


for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 

We are the only large Financial House making 

an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















‘Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing—Interest Bearing—Deed Protected. 


An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large 


profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 
west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timbe:. 





American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL, 











MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








THE STORY OF THE WHITE STRIP. 

The development of any useful thing is seldom due 
to chance. The many public utilities which have be 
come common through constant use represent in the 
main years of labor and experiment and often a con- 
stant struggle against discouraging and almost in 
surmountable obstacles. 

A number of years ago a little group of men con- 
ceived the idea of developing a type of belting for 
power transmission that would be free from the faults 
of belting, which has been in use since this method 
of transmission was evolved. Experiments and tests 
were carried on in secret, and time after time success 
seemed almost in sight, but always some unforeseen 
defect undid the work and necessitated a new be- 
ginning. 

Finally a belt was built that stood all laboratory 
experiments seemed at 


tests, the arduous series of 





FIGURE 1—CUTTING THE LAP. 
an end, and the work of putting it on the market was 
undertaken and carried on for a time. 

After belts were actually put in operation, it was 
found that while some would run with remarkable 
efficiency others would not be up to the prescribed 
standard. This was due to the cement, although the 
best procurable at that time was being used. 

Here the matter rested, waiting until a satisfactory 
cement could be found. Three or four years ago tests 
were recommended, using ‘‘Sea Lion’’ cement, and 
after running several belts under severe conditions it 
was discovered that this cement was the long sought 
for link connecting probability to certainty. 

During these years, the maker declares, belts have 
been run in places where ordinary leather belting 
would not last, and without a single known instance 
of failure. 

Such is the story of the ‘‘ White Strip Stretchless 





FIGURE 2 


-PUNCHING THE HOLES. 


3elt,’’ made by the Chicago Belting Company, under 
its patents. 

The principle of construction rests on the use of a 
strip of specially treated hard, dry rawhide between 
two outer plies of leather. Tests for tensile strength 
show that the breaking strain of this white strip of 
dry rawhide is from 15,000 to 19,000 pounds per 
square inch of area. In view of the fact that the 
breaking strain of 3-16 inch leather is about 4,000 to 
6,000 pounds, the wonderful strength of the white 
strip is realized. Added to this strength are the two 
outer plies of leather, so that ‘‘ White Strip Stretch- 
less Belt,’’ while of about the same thickness as 
double leather, has a greater tensile strength than 
3-ply leather, and yet the cost is only slightly above 
that of double belting. 

This white strip of rawhide is prepared by a special 
patented process. It is non-stretchable having only 
the necessary elasticity to make it a perfect trans- 
mission medium when inserted between two plies of 
leather. Being put together with ‘‘Sea Lion’’ cement, 
it is absolutely waterproof. 

Making belts endless is not a difficult task for any 
experienced millman, but the method of making 
White Strip Belts endless is more complicated. The 
accompanying cuts illustrate the methods used and 
by following the instructions carefully any competent 
belt man can put a ‘‘ White Strip’’ belt on the pul- 
leys endless without difficulty. 

igure 1—Cut the lap the same as for a 3-ply belt as 
shown. Scrape rawhide lap so thin as to be pliable, then 











cover the laps with two coats of ‘“‘Sea Lion’ cement, letting 





FIGURE 38—APPLYING THE CEMENT. 


the first coat dry thoroughly before applying the second, 
then letting the second coat also stand until it is perfectly 
dry. 

; Figure 2— Punch holes with small pegging awl in the raw- 
hide Jap as indicated where rawhide is to be cemented to 
rawhide. 

Figure 3—The final operation is indicated in Figure 3. 
Use one coating of cement on one lap only, rubbing the 
brush to remove all surplus cement as too much will soften 
the other two coats. 

igure 4—Put the lap under pressure immediately, using 
blocks and thumb screws as shown above, but do not rub 
the lap. 

Do not run the belt until the cement is thoroughly set, 
which requires five or six hours, according to atmospheric 
conditions. 


As a result of this method of splicing the Chicago 
Belting Co. claims a belt is produced of unparalleled 





FIGURE 


4—-PLACING UNDER PRESSURE. 


strength, non-stretchable and waterproof, three re- 
quisites for the highest transmission efficiency sought 
by experts for years. 





CAST STEEL VALVES OF VARIED TYPES. 


Superheat and high stem pressures having created a 
demand for valves of greater strength and durability 
than those made of cast iron, the Lunkenheimer Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, always anticipating the requirements 
of the trade, has designed a complete line of globe, angle, 
cross, check, non-return, boiler-stop, ete., cast steel valves, 
all of which will be found in actual use and giving satis- 
faction in a large number of high-pressure power plants. 

With the exception of the largest sizes, the Lunken- 
heimer cast steel valves are made of crucible steel, and 
not of ‘‘open-hearth’’ or converter steel. Crucible steel 
is made and melted in closed crucibles, removed from 
exposure to furnace gases, thereby insuring solid cast- 
ings free from blow-holes. The tensile strength of its 
cast steel, as announced by the company, is about 80,000 
pounds per square inch, with a safe elastic limit and 
excellent elongation. In addition to this extreme care 
in melting the metal, all the valves are annealed, thereby 
relieving internal stresses and creating a fine crystalline 
structure. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. states that its valves are made 
according to the specification of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and that they contain less than 
.05 per cent of either phosphorus or sulphur. 

For various pressures and degrees of superheat, and to 
meet the requirements of engineers who differ as to 
the materials used, Lunkenheimer cast steel valves are 
made in two combinations of material as regards the 
trimmings. The company manufactures also a large and 
complete line of cast iron and ‘‘puddled’’ semisteel 
valves for lower pressures and ieee of superheat. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. will send descriptive matter 
relating to its products to anyone interested. 





HANDLING LUMBER WITH LOCOMOTIVE. 
' CRANE. 


Buffalo is, considered geographically, one of the 
best located cities in the United States for business. 
It is within five hundred miles of more than half 
the population of this country and about three-fourths 
of the population of Canada. 

Its shipping facilities are excellent. Fifteen trunk 
lines of railroad terminate here; also the great barge 
canal now nearing completion, connecting Buffalo 
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with the seaboard, will be a great factor in main- 
taining low freight rates. 

Among the many successful enterprises of this 
great city is that of G. Elias & Bro., one of the largest 
shippers of lumber between New York and Chicago. This 
firm started business in 1880, locating in the old 
lumber district on Ganson Street. Several years after- 
ward the need of more room necessitated a new lo- 
cation. Finding a suitable site at the rear and front- 
ing on Elk Street, connecting directly with the Buffalo 
Creek Railroad, a large tract of land was bought and a 
lumber plant was built on modern principles. 

The plant consists of timber yards, hardwood yard, 
white pine and Norway pine yard, sawmill, for sawing 
any size not on hand, either from the log or from 
other sizes of sawn timber, six dry kilns of large 
capacity for drying lumber for immediate use, planing 
mill for doing all kinds of mill work, ete., box fac- 
tory, siding for fifty cars, sheds, teams, wagons, and 
carts, a2 Browning locomotive crane for transferring 





UNIQUE DRY KILNS—CAPACITY 300,000 FEET. 


lumber and switching cars and in fact every facility 
for transaction of the lumber business in all its 
branches promptly and economically. 

Possibly no piece of machinery about the plant or 
yards of this concern has saved its owners more 
money than their locomotive crane, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Three derricks were in 
constant use at the time the crane was substituted 
and could not handle the business. 

From the early history of this firm until about 
three years ago, all lumber was being handled either 
by hand or by the stiff leg derricks. Yards and docks 
are so arranged that the crane can reach every piece 
of lumber to be handled, thereby eliminating manual 
labor except the crane operator and a handy man. 
Owing to the lumber handling and shipping facilities 
of this firm, a carload of any kind or size of lumber 
can be shipped in an hour or two after receipt of the 
order. + 

The sawmill is used mostly for resawing timbers 
and is equipped to cut up to 48 inches square and 80 
feet long. The planing mill is capable of handling all 
the lumber handled over the yard. 

The concern has six new reversible dry kilns rep- 
resenting something new in dry kiln construction, 
built from plans original with this company, and 
with capacity of approximately 300,000 feet. 

from six to ten million feet of timber of various 
kinds is shipped yearly in sizes ranging from a 2x4x10 
to 36x36x8U0 feet. The larger sizes measuring over 
30 feet long are mostly of fir from the Pacific Coast. 


CEMENT FOR FARM USES. 

The various uses to which cement may be put on 
the farm are described in a booklet entitled ‘‘'The Mod- 
ern Farmer’’ and published by the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. This company’s eastern office is in Allen- 
town, Pa., its western office is in Chicago, Ill., and it 
has offices in other large cities. A copy of the booklet 
will be sent on request. 





TIMBER IN AUSTRALIA. 


SourH MELBOURNE.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
have read with very great interest what you have pub- 
lished about the lumber business in countries outside the 
States. We note your request for information from our 
side and will do our best to supply this. 


New Zealand. 


The islands of New Zealand are very heavily timbered, 
the principal variety being kauri and white pine. ‘The 
former is a timber that is used largely for cabinet making 
purposes, shop fittings etc., and is one of the most useful 
and general timbers for all purposes that we have. ‘The 
trees grow to all dimensions, some being 10 feet in diameter 
ut the base, and very frequently recourse has to be made to 
blasting to enable the handling of the huge logs. MJKauri 
grows to a hight of 70 to 80 feet without a branch and has 
an umbrella top very similar to the Humboldt redwood. 
Some of the trees are said to be thousands of years old. 

The white pine is used mostly for butter boxes, and in 
fact is fit for nothing other than case making. It is a very 
brittle timber and has no quality above the ordinary wood. 
Other timbers are grown on the islands, particularly rimu, 
which is a variety between kauri and white pine. It is 
used extensively in New Zealand for building purposes, but 
is not utilized in Australia to any extent. We might add 
with reference to kauri that this timber grows only in the 
one district and that is above the city of Auckland. South 
of that city there is no kauri. White pine grows all over 
the dominion. 





Queensland. 


This state is one that has a large varicty of timbers, of 
Which the principal one is hoop or bunya pine. ‘This re- 
sembles kauri and is being used extensively for the same 
purposes. From Brisbane north to Maryborough there are 
some of the finest and most beautiful fancy woods. The 
cedar is exceptionally so and when polished makes very 
handsome bank fittings and similar work. ‘The cedar trees 
grow very large, 8 to 10 feet in diameter. 

Silky oak is another beautiful timber, also blackbean. 
The latter closely resembles walnut. We also have maple, 
which is similar to mahogany. ‘The forestry department 
of the Queensland government, Brisbane, can give the full- 
est information relating to all the timbers of this state. 


New South Wales and Other States. 


In these states are some very fine hardwoods, notably 
tallowwood, ironbark and blue gum, which are the finest 


hardwoods in Australia. 

Tasmania has many timbers, of which blackwood is first. 
This is a very fine cabinet wood and one of the cheapest we 
have, used largely in the manufacture of strippers and other 
harvesting machines. It grows principally in the northern 
part of the island around Launceston. In the southern 
part of Tasmania around Hobart and Port Esperance there 
are some fine stringbark and blue gum timbers, the export 
of these to South Africa for sleepers contributing largely 
to the trade of Hobart. 

West Australia boasts of jarrah, a timber well known in 
London and Europe for street paving purposes. 

South Australia has practically no timber. 

In Victoria within fifty or sixty miles of Melbourne we 
have a large tract of hardwood, but it is a timber that is 
more or less gum veiny. It is the cheapest lumber we have 
for building construction and its competitor is the Puget 
sound lumber. The selling price for hardwood is about 
$25 a thousand for sawn sizes and for Oregon lumber $37.50 
a thousand. ‘This hardwood grows all over Victoria and in 
some parts is of much better quality than in others. It 
cannot be compared, however, with the Tasmanian, which 
is much better and cleaner. 

JAMES MooRE & SONS PROPERTY, LIMITED, 
Per Louis C. Moore. 
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The purchasing office of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co. has been changed from Galesburg, Ill., to Vincennes, 
Ind. Recently the Simpson company took over the 
yards of the Klemeyer Lumber Co. at Vincennes, Ind., 
Bridgeport, Ill., Wheatland, Ind., Marshall, Ill., Oak- 
town, Ind., Newton, Ill., and Washington, Ind., which 
it will operate in connection with its southern Illinois 
yards. 





























METHOD OF TRANSFERRING 

















LOGS, TIMBER AND LUMBER. 
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Timber Loans ¢ 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


First National Bank Building, 


BANKERS 
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CHICAGO. 4 
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with us. 


This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of ‘ 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Land 
Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 





Ll Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


CHICAGO 
J 








ence. 


by first mortgages. 


Metropolitan Building, 


Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST C0., 


LIMITED. 


Bonds payable seri- 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















826-7 Henry Building, 


BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAIRI 


TIMBER LAND 


INVESTMENT BROKER 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
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= Amounts From $100,000 Up. = 
We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
= We now control and operate a number of mills. u 


We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know n 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


] 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO ] 
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me . 
Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 


Correspondence 


invited. 
a invite y 


British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Corr Pp ited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE zrgWiven8 


411 SEYMOUR ST. 
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Vancouver, B.C. 








JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 








— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of C ce Bldg., CHICAGO 
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A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors. purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 


American Lumberman, * éincsco 1. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Bad Weather Depresses Market and Holds Up Deliv- 
eries—Car Shortage Another Hampering Factor— 
Logs Beginning to Move. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—Snow fell at the begin- 
ning of the week, followed by heavy rains, so lumbermen 
have had little opportunity to move stock. Orders have 
been coming in satisfactorily and demand is excellent; 
but with conditions making it impossible either to receive 
or ship lumber the movement of hardwoods has been 
almost at a standstill. 

This situation has emphasized the car shortage, which 
has been in evidence for some time. Empties are some- 
what easier to get, but deliveries are still slow. Unless 
the weather breaks and enables the carriers to readjust 
their tangled schedules the situation is likely to assume 
serious proportions. 

The movement of logs from the interior of the State 
is beginning, and buyers are concentrating at logging 
centers to bid on the incoming logs. Those in touch with 
the situation believe prices will be somewhat lower than 
they have been, as it is generally recognized that stump- 
age values have been out of proportion to the market 
price of lumber. Besides, many mills have not been oper- 
ating during the last year, and this has reduced the de- 
mand to an extent which is likely to affect the price. 

Announcement has been made that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will give a hearing in Louisville March 
25 to receive evidence in the complaint of the Merchants’ 
& Manufacturers’ Association of New Albany, Ind. A 
number of lumber and veneer manufacturers are mem- 
bers of the association and join in the complaint, which 
has to do with the alignment of rates on commodities 
moving from the South into New Albany. 

Southern Kentucky, which has been a source of cedar 
lumber during recent years, is about exhausted of that 
commodity, according to statements of the Gulf Red 
Cedar Co., which maintains an office at Glasgow, Ky. 
The concern has been buying in middle Tennessee and 
southern Kentucky for the last thirty years, but indicates 
that it will soon have to look for fresh woods and 


*pastures new. 


An unusual case has been filed at Washington by the 
Kennessee Coal Co. against the Kentucky & Tennessee 
Railroad and others, the complainant charging that the 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., of Stearns, Ky., has been 
given rebates by the K. & T., which it owns, or vice 
versa. The complainant further charges that other ship- 
pers on the line, which is 20 miles long, have been 
charged much higher rates than have been paid by the 
defendant concern. 

The Long Fork Railroad Co. has been incorporated at 
Prestonsburg, Ky., to build a line 20 miles long into 
the timber and coal district of Eastern Kentucky. 

Cecil Hurt, a Breathitt County timberman, is planning 
the reconstruction of a narrow gauge line which he 
operates, and will rebuild it this spring from Hazel 
Green to Helechawa. 

The Ayer-Lord Tie Co., of Paducah, Ky., has pur- 
chased from John S. Campbell about 200 acres of timber- 
land near Richardsville, Ky., for $7,000. The timber 
will be cut at once. 

The Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, is installing elec- 
trie motors in its planing mill. The work will take about 
two weeks. 

Smith Milton, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., has 
been laid up with illness during the week, but his condi- 
tion is not considered serious. E. S. Shippen, president 
of the company, has been in the Big Sandy timber 
district. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 11.—Timber tides now on in 
the Big Sandy and Guyan Rivers will have little, if any, 
effect on the prices now prevailing, unless it should be in 
an upward movement owing to the short supply of logs 
in sight. Practically all the logs received were on con- 
tracts at prices in line with what have prevailed for the 
last year or two, and large poplar timber is commanding 
about the same high price as when panel stock was at the 
top. 

‘Oak timber seems to hold its own and there is no need 
for the millman to lower the prices asked for this wood. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., March 11.—With warmer weather 
prevailing mills are running steadily and orders are be- 
ginning to go forward. Cars have been very scarce for 
two or three weeks, but the situation has improved. Oak 
continues in strong demand, and maple is steadier, with 
a slight upward tendency in price. Ash and birch are 
firm, chestnut is in fair demand, and basswood and 
cherry are moving very slowly, although there is some 
eall for the lower grades in cherry. 

‘Buyers report that millmen are inclined to hold what 
stocks they have at rather high prices, and that quota- 
tions are erratic. Inquiry, however, among 30 or 40 
mills, develops the fact that there is scarcely a large 
stock of hardwoods in any millyard in northern and east- 
ern West Virginia, and the manufacturers believe that 
they will obtain their prices shortly. 

E. F. Phillips, of the Koontz-Phillips Lumber Co., 


New Martinsville, owning a large planing mill and retail 
business, has sold his interest to his partner, Jacob 
Koontz, and the business will be conducted by Jacob and 
Charles H. Koontz under the name of the Koontz Lum- 














ber Co. 





The Wilson Lumber Co. has its new operation at Mill 
Creek going in good shape. The mill is running steadily 
with a daily output of 40,000 feet, and more than a 
million feet of logs have been skidded in advance. The 
company reports a good outlook for the year’s business. 

W. H. Hyatt, local manager for the Stevens-Eaton Co., 
reports a brisk business, and says it has been rushed 
with orders for the last two weeks. The company has 
opened a yard in this city, and will ship no more stock 
to its yard at Gilman. 

Thornton, Anderson & Co., who operated a small mill 
at Bowden, on the Western Maryland, have finished cut- 
ting and have dismantled their plant. 

The big mills of the Campbell Lumber Co., at Marlin- 
ton, have started on a double shift. 

The Elkins Refrigerator & Fixture Co. reports a good 
business, with orders coming in from all over the Eastern 
States. It has installed an engine and made several im- 
provements, 

The tie business is picking up. Switch ties are in best 
demand. 'T. J. Funkhouse, representing the Aberdeen 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, is spending some time in this 
section buying ties for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Richard Chaffee, a prominent lumberman, has given to 
the Y. M. C. A. of Elkins a fine swimming pool, which 
has just been completed at a cost of several thousand 
dollars. 

N. U. Bond, of Oakland, Md., a prominent lumberman, was 
a visitor last week in this vicinity, where he has some large 
timber holdings. Mr. Bond is now conducting in his own 
name the lumber business at Oakland formerly owned by 
Dubois & Bond Bros. 

Among other recent buyers were: W. Waide Hamrick, of 
the Sowers-Leach Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and C. D. New- 
port, Remier Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Burt Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber Co., is spending the 
winter in Florida and Texas. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 14.—‘‘ Market’ conditions 
are better than they have been for at least four years. 
In fact I do not recall when we received as much for our 
lumber as we do now, unless it was five years ago,’’ said 
a prominent dealer in this city the other day. 

Local mills have been turning down orders and seem 
able to get almost any price. Demands for mill-cull 
poplar are useless, orders for it having been turned down 
until it has become almost monotonous to do so. Bill 
stuff is likewise scarce and many orders are being re- 
turned with the word that they cannot be filled. In fact 
it is hard to tell when demand for so many grades has 
been as strong as at present. 

Practically the same conditions prevail among the 
local lumber plants. ‘‘We received more orders today 
than we did during a whole month before,’’ declared an 
official of one of the local mills. ‘‘ Nearly all of it is 
for local use,’’ he added, which indicates that the dis- 
covery of oil in great quantities and with more than 150 
wells already operating will cause a building boom here 
this spring and summer. 

Sound wormy chestnut is also in the list of scarce, and 
has received a boost in price. At Charleston, Vaughan, 
Clothier, Horse Creek, mills along the Elk, and in Web- 
ster and Nicholas Counties, the mills are reported to be 
working full time, but still unable to accumulate stock 
on the yards, which is said to be lower than at any pre- 
vious time. 

The National Veneer Works, of which R. N. Parker is 
superintendent, and which is owned principally by local 
parties, has been so successful and has such demands for 
its product, that it has increased its authorized capital 
from $80,000 to $120,000 in order to enlarge and improve 
its plant. 

With an authorized capital of $100,000 the Elkins Box 
Co., of Elkins, W. Va., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture boxes and deal in lumber and its products. The 
incorporators are Hugh P. Mellraith and Joseph Penner, 
of New Castle, Pa.; John D. MclIlraith, of Anderson, 
Ind.; James E. Monroe, of Chicago, and William Mon- 
roe, of Muskegon, Mich. 

W. C. Bond, of Thomas, one of the largest timberland 


owners of the northern and eastern parts of the State, spent 
several days here during the week. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—Hardwood trade is un- 
doubtedly in good condition. The weather of the week 
has interfered again materially with the trade, but it is 
thought the backbone of winter will soon be broken. 
Nashville manufacturers are well pleased with existing 
conditions and the outlook for better and more business 
continues bright. There is a brisk demand for plain oak, 
but quartered continues to show a quiet tone. Increas- 
ing activity has been shown at a number of plants 
throughout this section, which shut down or curtailed 
their output because of the weather. Lieberman, Love- 
man & O’Brien, for example, started their sawmills dur- 
ing the week, after having been closed down for about 
two months. The company handles principally logs from 
the upper Cumberland River section. The first rafts to 
reach this market on the present high tide are coming in 
from the upper Cumberland and tributaries and it is 
thought about 2,000,000 feet of timber and a large sup- 
ply of logs will be floated to this market in this manner. 
The receipts are chiefly poplar, oak, chestnut, ash and 
other hardwoods. 

Demand from the factories for low grade stock is an 
encouraging feature of the situation. It is said there 
are more lumber buyers in the southern territory now 
than for the last eight or ten months. They are looking 
for good sized purchases, but dry stock for immediate 
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shipment is not as plentiful as it might be. There is a 
shortage in ones and twos common plain oak. The low 
grades of poplar, gum, cottonwood, basswood and ash 
are in active demand. The eastern markets are falling 
into line with their demands for southern lumber. The 
yellow pine situation shows little change, the mills being 
still behind with their orders. The railroads and car 
companies are still making free purchases. Some com- 
plaints of car shortages are still being heard. 

The Pinneo & Daniels Wheel Co., of Burnside, Ky., 
has taken steps to consolidate with the Caraway Manu- 
facturing Co., recently formed with $100,000 capital. 
J. A. Mann, manager of the wheel company, has been 
here and has made plans for the uniting of the two enter- 
prises. Other companies, too, will likely go into the new 
concern. 

The Hitt Lumber Co., of Decatur, Ala., will begin work 
at once on its new mill on the river front and it will be 
one of the largest mills in that section, with capacity of 
about 50,000 feet of hardwoods daily and a $10,000 
monthly pay roll. This company recently purchased 13 
acres for its plant. 

J. A. Wilson and Ferdinand Powell, under the firm 
name Wilson & Powell, have formed a lumber and stave 
manufacturing company at Johnson City, with $40,000 
capital. They will occupy their new plant shortly. 
Machinery will be in action during the coming month. 
Side tracks have been put in, a $13,000 timber tract has 
been purchased and the company is on the market for 
20,000 cords of stave timber. 

The English Mahogany Co., of Itta Bena, Miss., is 
seeking information relative to a location in Nashville. 
The company manufactures doors and will probably 
establish a plant here. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—The lumber interests 
are still suffering from the effects of continued bad 
weather here and at producing points in the South. 
Builders are loaded up with all kinds of work which will 
boom when the weather settles. At mill points in the 
South, especially river mills, the log supply is so short 
that they will soon be out of logs if dryer weather does 
not soon put the ground in shape for logging. The in- 
land mills which have a little dry stock cannot haul it 
to the railroads on account of the impassable condition 
of the roads. In the meantime, most of the low-grade 
hardwoods are very hard to get and in big demand. It 
will be well into the summer months before mills can 
hope to get caught up if the present demand continues, 
and the chances are that the demand will increase rather 
than decrease. 

At the local yards much activity is found despite the 
bad weather and shipping is considerably in excess of 
receipts. 

Cincinnati lumbermen returning from the convention 
of National Wholesale Dealers at Louisville last week re- 
port a splendid meeting and much activity among the 
buyers, who were constantly on the lookout for hard- 
woods meeting with varied success. About a dozen mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city made the trip. 

Last Thursday night the plant of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire. Considerable lumber 
was burned in the west yard, also several storage sheds 
and part of the planing mill. The loss totals $85,000, 
fully covered by insurance. There will be no interrup- 
tion to business. 

Cincinnati is soon to lose one of its best lumber con- 
cerns. The Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. will remove its 
general offices to Alexandria, La., where it has a big 
band mill and extensive timber interests. Mr. Brenner 
states that the move will be made about the first of 
April, and while he is very sorry to leave, thinks that he 
should be closer to mill operations. 

W. E. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Co., left yester- 
day for a trip to the mills at Burnside and Williamsburg and 
expects to be gone about a week. 

M. R. Short, of the M. R. Short Lumber Co., dealer in 
yellow pine here, will leave today for St. Louis and other 


points to be gone several days. Though this company is only 
a few months old, it has booked a very large business. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 11.—Lumber conditions are 
generally satisfactory and all lumbermen are hopeful. 
Everything depends upon a change in the weather. It is 
believed that spring building will open actively. 

One of the features of the hardwood trade is the im- 
proved demand for the lower grades, upon which ad- 
vances have been quoted recently. Factories and yards 
are buying better. Stocks of hardwoods are rather 
searce. Yellow pine stocks in retailers’ hands are fairly 
large. There is a good demand for dimensions. Traffic 
on many railroads is congested and deliveries are de- 
layed. 

The Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, of Lima, has been 
incorporated by J. M. Morgan, Laurens Hull, W. O. 
Dean, W. A. Smith, H. D. Campbell and S. 8S. Sherrick. 

One of the oldest lumber concerns in Columbus changed 
hands recently when the Hildreth & Martin Lumber Co. 
passed into the hands of the Bowman F. Reinmund Co. 
The active members of the old concern were E. A. Hil- 
dreth, A. E. Hildreth and Miss F. A. Martin, who rep- 
resented the interests of her father’s estate. B. F. 
Reinmund, jr., will be at the head of the newly purchased 
interest. The formal transfer will be made soon. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says there is a 
good call for stocks and prices in both hardwoods and yellow 
pine are strong, with the lower grades especially in good 
demand. There has been an advance of from 50 cents to $1 
in yellow pine stocks in the last 30 days. The cypress 
market is_ steadier. 

H. R. Allen, of H. R. Allen & Co., says prices rule firm in 
all grades; that retailers are well stocked up in yellow pine 
and will not buy actively until after the weather breaks. 

Edward Giesey, of H. H. Giesey & Bro., says trade is 


showing signs of becoming more active, that a lively demand 
is expected as soon as spring opens and that the indica- 
tions are good for active building. 

H. D. Brasher, of H. D. Brasher & Co., says traffic condi- 





tions on practically all railroads are bad and as a result 
considerable money is tied up. Collections are slow. Prices 
on yellow pine stocks are steady and show a tendency to 
advance. 

_ M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says the market 
is steady and that prices are advancing, especially in hard- 
wood flooring stocks. He believes that with spring oak 
flooring will be in better demand. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a steady 
trade in hardwoods with prices unchanged. 

I 7. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Co., 
reports improvement in trade, with prices ruling firm in 
every particular. H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, also 
reports an improvement. 
_ KR. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade 
is a little quiet because of adverse weather holding back 
building operations. Factories are buying some and prices 
on all grades and varieties of hardwoods rule firm. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says trade 
gre nog are improving. Prices rule firm and the outlook 
is better. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Changes in the Ownership of. a Prominent Lumber 
Company—Weather Hinders Logging—Comparative 
Figures Show Shipments of Recent Periods. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 12.—E. E. Taenzer, for five 
years a prominent stockholder in the Darnell-Taenzer 
Lumber Co., has disposed of his interest therein and has 
entered business under the style of E. E. Taenzer & Co., 
with offices on the fourth floor of the Memphis Trust 
Building. The firm will engage in the handling of 
hardwood lumber at wholesale for both the domestic 
and foreign markets. Mr. Taenzer has had 27 years’ 
experience in the hardwood lumber business and brings 
to his latest venture an experience which is surpassed 
by very few men in this part of the country. He has a 
wide knowledge of sources of supply and, through 
his connection with the consuming and distributing 
trade, he has an excellent idea of the outlets for hard- 
wood lumber as well. It is understood that there will 
be no change in the style of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber 
Co. and that it will continue business as at present. 

George C. Brown & Co. have filed an amendment to 
their charter whereby the capital stock is increased 
from $100,000 to $150,000. ‘The application for the 
amendment is signed by the following stockholders: 
W. B. Drake, Frank Colville, Butler Smith, Celia E. 
Brown, C. E. Reynolds, H. F. Harwell and L. E. Brown. 
This firm came to Memphis several years ago from Nash- 
ville and opened yards and offices here. It has discon- 
tinued its yards, but its offices are still in Memphis. 
In the meantime, it has begun milling operations on an 
extensive scale. Its principal plant is at Proctor, Ark. 
It has 6,400 acres of timber land in that immediate sec- 
tion, which it is developing. It also operates a smaller 
mill at Watson, Ark. 

The recent rainfall has been the heaviest on record for 
this time of year and, following a winter of unusual pre- 
cipitation, the ground is thoroughly water-soaked and, 
in many cases, water-covered. Logging operations are 
at a standstill throughout this section, and those who 
did not make arrangements to secure all the timber they 
needed earlier will be forced to go without. The indi- 
cations point to a marked shortage in the amount of 
timber needed by the mills here in the next few weeks. 
The movement of timber is confined to the logs which 
were placed on the river banks or on the rights of way 
of the railroads before the appearance of this unfavor- 
able weather. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co., has prepared a statement showing that 971 cars 
were loaded for Memphis by this company during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 1,186 in January, 1912, and 1,229 
in December, 1911. The total receipts for the year end- 
ing March 1, 1912, were 10,656, compared with 10,812 
in 1911 and 8,998 in 1910. It is figured that the Valley 
Log Loading Co. loads about 60 per cent of the timber 
received at Memphis by rail and that 5 per cent of this 
amount goes to other points than Memphis. 

The car situation is improving somewhat, though it is 
still far from satisfactory. Flat cars are being loaded 
with lumber where box cars are not obtainable and this 
substitution has helped out the lumbermen. Manufac- 
turers and wholesale handlers are able to make deliv- 
eries with slightly increased promptness. 

The Anderson-Tully Co. is making repairs on its box 
factory at Vicksburg, Miss. This plant has been run- 
ning nearly two years almost without any stoppage, and 
the company has taken advantage of a request that de- 
liveries be stopped for a short time to make the needed 
repairs. Work on a big order will be resumed as soon 
as the repairs have been completed. 

The box situation here continues exceptionally firm, 
with prices on most lines of shooks showing a tendency 
toward a higher level. Egg cases are already very 
strong and are advancing. All kinds of standard boxes 
are in good request and manufacturers are able to secure 


‘more remunerative prices than for several years at this 


time. The most trying feature for the box manufac- 
turers is the searcity of lower grade cottonwood. They 
are all in the market for the lower grades and are will- 
ing to buy log run in order to be able to select the lower 
grades therefrom. There has perhaps never been so 
great a scarcity of cottonwood and certainly there was 
never such a pronounced shortage at a time when the 
demand for boxes was so active. 


The scarcity which has developed in cottonwood has 
resulted in throwing a good deal of demand to gum. A 
larger percentage of gum lumber is being used for the 
manufacture of boxes than at any other time in this 
industry and some of the gum people predict that this is 
only the beginning of a movement which must gain force 
in proportion as the supply of cottonwood decreases. 
Gum is regarded by them as the logical substitute for 
cottonwood and they believe that the time is close at 
hand when the progress of substitution must become 
rapid as compared with developments during the last 
few years. In the meantime, a plant which was recently 
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“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 
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a motor-truck: 
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Our answers are complete: 
1: Mack, 12 years of proof; 
Saurer, 17. 
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International Motor Company 
General Offices: 57th and Broadway, New York 
Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 





We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 
or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 


75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 

85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 

95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 


Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 


Farther particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 


The Lumber Yard Silo 


Get our right and 
plans, showing 
you how to build 
and sell this silo 
from stock al- 
ready in your 
yard. 








Common Sense Silo 
Plan Company, 


KANSAS CITY, - MO. 
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established here for the manufacture of three-ply stock 
from red gum has demonstrated conclusively that from 
red gum a ; box can be made which is lighter and at the 
same time more substantial than that made from any 
single-ply lumber. 

John M. Tuther, for the last three and a half years 
secretary of the Business Men’s Club, has been elected 
secretary of the Memphis Manufacturers’ Association. 
This organization is composed largely of men who are 
engaged. in the manufacture of lumber and its products. 
S. B. Anderson, head of the Anderson-Tully Co., is presi- 
dent; George R. James, president of the James & Gra 
ham Wagon Co., and J. I’. Willingham, president of the 
Memphis Coffin Co., are also officials. The association 
has been formed for the purpose of creating a larger 
demand for Memphis-made goods. 

R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), has “been ill at bis home for some time. He is 
not improving and his friends are becoming somewhat 
uneasy about him. 
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FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
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ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
OUR SPECIALTY 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


708 and 9 Realty Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—The spring lumber 
trade is just beginning to open up and the outlook is 
very bright. Business has been slow in starting on ac- 
count of weather conditions, but retailers now have all 
the estimating they can do and are closing a number of 
contracts. Lumbermen are informed by architects and 
contractors that the outlook for business this season is 
much brighter than it was at the corresponding period 
last year. Lumber prices hold their own but with the 
volume of business that is expected to come shortly a 
slight advance is expected. 

M. A. Baker, accompanied by Mrs. Baker and their 
son, has gone to Georgetown, Miss., and will remain away 
until about May 1. Mr. Baker will look after the con- 
struction of a mill at Georgetown for the Consolidated 
Lumber Co., of this city. This company handles the 
wholesale business for the yards of the Capitol, Dynes 
and Burnet-Lewis lumber companies of this city. Mr. 
Baker is with the Capitol Lumber Co. 

A tract of 15 acres and 107 building lots has been 
donated by the Beech Grove Improvement Co. to the 
Shirley Radiator Co., of Shirley, to get the company to 
move its plant to Beech Grove. The lots are being sold 
to raise money for the erection of the factory buildings. 
W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., is sec- 
retary of the radiator company. Several local lumber- 
men have purchased lots to aid in the movement. 

Exhibit space has been taken with the Indianapolis 
Exhibit Co. by the Decco Veneer Co., National Flooring 
Co. and Bank Furniture Co. The exhibit company has 
quarters on the ground floor of the new Hume-Mansur 
Building, where it is conducting a permanent exhibit of 
building materials and products of other local manufac- 
turers. The company is also handling plans from archi- 
tects for the benefit of manufacturers, building supply 
people and contractors. 

Joseph C. Brannum of the Brannum-Keene Lumber Co. is 
spending a few weeks at Martinsville for his health. 


_Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Jungclaus have returned from a visit 
of several weeks at Milwaukee, Wis. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 13.—Bad weather in southern 
Indiana, western Kentucky and southern Illinois during 
the last week or ten days has greatly interfered with ship- 
ping lumber and the large hardwood mills have not been 
operated on full time. Manufacturers as well as retailers 
are expecting a good run of business as soon as the 
weather improves. Planing mill and sash and door men 
are of the opinion that building in Evansville during the 
coming season will be as active as last summer 

Fred Bergmann, of Bergmann & Mann, planing mill 
men and lumber dealers at Chrisney, has been elected 
secretary of the Evansville, Chrisney & Eastern Traction 
Co., which company will build a traction line from Boon- 
ville to Chrisney. The tax for the proposed road has 
been voted and actual work on the line is expected to 
start as soon as the weather will permit. 

At the election of the Evansville lodge of Elks a few 
days ago Frank Griese, of the Evansville Bookease & 
Table Co., was elected exalted ruler, and Elmer D. 
Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., was elected 
esteemed lecturing knight. Both are ‘‘live wires.’’ 

Charles H. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Co., 
has returned from a business trip on the road. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
says the planing mill business as well as the yellow pine 
business is as good as one could expect for the time of 
year and he is looking for a very good spring and sum- 
mer trade. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 13.—M. M. Wall was prac- 
tically the only one of the hardwood dealers to attend 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Louisville, Ky., and reports a very en- 
joyable convention. 

if. W. Vetter’s yard is adding considerably to its 
stocks of maple in expectation of a good spring demand. 
The price shows no tendency to decline, but is more 
likely to advance. 

Anthony Miller’s trade has been making a favorable 
showing this month, but better conditions are looked 
for in the near future. Oak continues to be in fair 
demand. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. state that demand is better in 
general hardwoods and that prices are stiffening. A 
great deal of oak is being sold in almost all thicknesses 
and stocks do not stay long in yard. 

The C. C. Slaght Lumber Co. has bought a considerable 
tract of hardwood timber in Potter County, Pa., and has 
a mill to handle it. Mr. Slaght speaks of business in 
hardwoods as good. 

G. Elias & Bro. 
fairly well in 
looked for. 


state that trade is running along 
various woods and a good season is 












INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE CLUB HOUSE ERECTED FOR EMPLOYEES 





BY FORDYCE-CROSSETT INTERESTS, FORDYCE, ARK. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 13.—Spring trade is still 
lagging, waiting for good weather. Every bright day 
brings a rush of orders or inquiries, and then comes 
more storm and a let-up in business. The railroad serv- 
ice has improved somewhat but difficulties still exist in 
the matter of prompt deliveries. 

The indictment of half a dozen of the leading lumber 
companies in this city by the United States grand jury 
last week for alleged violation of the Interstate Com- 
merece Law in the matter of transit privileges has nat- 
urally had a depressing influence on business. The 
lumbermen are not conscious of having willfully violated 
the law, but the situation of being under indictment is 
not pleasant and takes away much of the interest in 
business. 

This city will be strongly represented at the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton on March 28 and 29 when the transit privilege will 
be argued. Among those who will attend are "Praftic 
Manager E. L. Ewing, e L. Foote, Carroll F. Sweet, 
J. H. Nighswander, N. J. G. Van Keulin and L. L. Skill- 
man. They will be joined. a Cadillae and other lumber- 
men from different parts of the State, and a very strong 
showing is expected to be made in favor of a liberal 
interpretation of the law and transit privileges. The 
Grand Rapids delegation will contend that conditions in 
Michigan are such that without the transit privilege busi- 
ness in lumber and especially in hardwood lumber would 
be impossible in Michigan. There are large operators in 
the State, but the bulk of the hardwood lumber comes 
from small producers. These small producers sell their 
product to dealers at central points, such as Grand 
Rapids, and their shipments often include lumber of all 
sizes, grades and qualities. At the central points the 
shipments from the small mills are sorted and graded, 
and this stock in merchantable form is forwarded to des- 
tination on the old freight bills to get the benefit of the 
long haul rate. This process calls for substitution, but 
the argument will be made that the tonnage and freight 
classification on the sorted lumber is the same and that 
the use of the original freight bills cannot work injury 
to any interest nor be cited as discrimination against any 
locality. 

The completion of the new factory of the Grand 
Rapids Lumber Co. has been delayed about sixty days by 
the slow delivery of material. President Carroll I°, Sweet 
says the delay in the delivery of materials for the com- 
pany’s own mill is pretty good evidence that shipping 
conditions have been bad. 


AN EMPLOYEES’ CLUB. 


Arkansas Interests’ Home for and Paternal 
Care of Their Men. 





Forpyce, ARK., March 12.—Welfare of their employees 
is a special feature of the Fordyce-Crossett interests at 
l‘ordyce. From a humanitarian viewpoint and not count- 
ing cost these allied concerns have erected a clubhouse 
for the sole benefit of their employees. Nominal dues of 
$5 a year are charged, which does not begin to meet 
the maintenance cost. The privileges afforded include cir- 
culating library of 500 volumes, billiard tables, shower 
baths, reading room with current magazines and many 
other advantages. The club is in charge of A. Tredick 
in the capacity of secretary. ‘‘It gives the boys a place 
to loaf in a healthy atmosphere,’’ said he, ‘‘and they 
fully appreciate it.’’ 

‘*We believe in having our help satisfied,’’ said H. L. 
I‘oster, sales manager for the Iordyce company. ‘‘It 
makes for loyalty to the company, as we had occasion 
to see during the recent labor agitation through the 
South. We did not lose a man who had been with us 
any length of time.’’ 

Another method of* cooperation with the operating 
force is to encourage thrift. If an employee has been 
on the pay roll for a period of years the company urges 
the purchase of a lot for home building purposes. With 
the lot purchased the lumber for the house is advanced 
by the company, to be paid for in monthly installments, 
without interest. The color line is not drawn in extend- 
ing this accommodation. 

Mr. Foster related the following incident as illustrat- 
ing the company’s willingness to extend financial aid: 

‘¢A man who had been with us for many years came 
in one morning and said his wife was down with appen- 
dicitis and would have to be operated on. He had about 
a third enough money to take them up to Little Rock, 
so we let him have what he needed. She came through 
all right and he was so grateful that he brought the 
appendix back in a glass jar for all of us to see. I 
suppose in his gratitude he wanted us to see what he 
got for the money.’’ 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Freight Car Shortage Still a Serious Menace to the 
Lumber Trade—Normal Log Output Reported— 
Schedule of Manufacturers’ Prices. 

OTrawa, ON’., March 13.—The freight car shortage is 
still the chief thorn in the flesh of the lumbermen of the 
Ottawa Valley. Dealers assert that the trade conditions 
ot themselves would be satisfactory for the season were 
it not that the impossibility of shipping more than a 
small fraction of the orders being received makes the 
entire business situation precarious. Orders are coming 
in well from western Canada, as well as from Montreal 
and other centers in eastern Canada, but the railway 
companies refuse to give one car where five or six are 
required. Every freight car in Ontario and eastern Can- 
ada is being rushed to the Prairie Provinces to help 
transport the millions of bushels of grain still lying 
beside the tracks and beginning to rot. The congestion 
of the freight, however, is expected to clear up before 
long. The three great national railways have been 
making heroic if belated efforts to relieve the blockade 
in the West, and local lumbermen expect to be able in a 
very little time to carry on their regular shipping trade. 

In the bush hauling is the chief order ot business. 
Most of the smaller concerns have finished their cutting 
for the winter and report a normal output notwithstand- 
ing the vagaries and severity of this winter. The hauling 
is excellent, and where the work was behind it is now 
being caught up with, but among the big lumber gangs 
cutting is not yet over, and this may be carried on until 
very near the end of the season. 

Changes in prices during the last month or so are not 
important. Dealers report better trade in the medium 
and poorer grades, with the better lines still command- 
ing the same high figures. On mill culls, sidings, strips 
and shorts prices are at least ¢1 more than at the cor- 
responding time last year. Lath and shingle remain 
firm. Manufacturers’ prices at Ottawa are as follows: 


Pine good sidings: 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 11.—Lumbermen report a very 
satisfactory improvement in the demand for lumber and 
general building supplies. The volume of orders from 
the country is growing steadily as the season advances, 
and it is predicted that business will be considerably bet- 
ter in 1912 than in 1911. There are still complaints of 
slow freight deliveries, but an improvement in that 
respect is looked for in the latter part of Mareh. A 
large quantity of lumber is in transit between British 


Columbia and Prairie points. Some individual concerns 
with many retail yards throughout the country have as 
many as 175 cars of lumber in transit for distribution in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Building permits 
in the leading centers of this part of Canada continue 
to grow and a brisk building year is assured. 

One of the most disastrous fires in the history of 
Winnipeg occurred last Saturday night at the sash and 
door factory of the Radford-Wright Co. An explosion 
of naphtha, it is supposed, burst out the walls, resulting 
in the death of two firemen, two civilians and a boy, and 
several others were badly injured. The loss in stock is 
placed at $50,000, pretty well covered by insurance. 'This 
is the third factory of the kind that has burned in this 
city in the space of about two months, and in the case 
of the Radford-Wright plant there is a 


strong 
pision of incendiarism. 


sus- 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., March 11.—In St. John, N. B., there 
are many indications that a ‘‘boom’’ is under way. The 
determination of the Dominion Government to spend sev- 
eral million dollars in the building of dry docks and 
better harbor facilities coupled with the fact that the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is also about to expend some mil 
lions has stimulated all kinds of industries throughout 
that city, and to a lesser extent throughout the entire 
Province. In the Province of Nova Scotia considerable 
progress is being made, mostly in connection with lum- 
bering. Reports from the various camps state that the 
cut this winter will be larger than for the last two or 
three years. During 1911 the shipments of lumber from 
Halifax to the United Kingdom amounted to 53,110,218 
superficial feet. 

The cut in the Quebec camps this year will be larger 
than was the case last year, while the demand for all 
grades of lumber shows an improvement over that of a 
year ago. The latest summary from the Port of Quebee 
shows that the output of square timber has been gradu- 
ally decreasing. <A section of the British market demands 
square timber, which is becoming more and more un- 
popular with Quebec lumbermen. During the last year 
only 13,530 tons were measured at Quebee. Ten years 
ago the amount was 62,452 tons, and it has been decreas- 
ing ever since. From the port of Montreal during the 
year 1911 a total of 103,501,232 feet of lumber was 
exported. From other ports on the St. Lawrence, includ- 
ing Quebec, a total of 131,797,660 feet was exported, 
making a total of 235,298,892 feet b. m. exported in 
1911, as compared with a total of 269,649,145 during 
1910. While the export business has been declining the 
home consumption of lumber has shown a marked in- 
crease. 

Lumbermen in Montreal complain about the scarcity of 
cars. This has become so serious that many wholesale 
dealers are unable to fill their orders. Lumbermen re- 
port that their stocks on hand are getting low while the 
inquiries and orders coming in show a decided improve- 
ment over those of a year ago. The export business ean 
not be called good, but it shows an improvement over 
last year. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 11.—Reports from the prairie 
are that spring will open up early, but orders have not 
come to the Coast in any greater amount. General con- 
ditions are little different from a month ago, local trade 
showing up well. 

A feature in export is that considerable lumber will be 
shipped from the Hastings mill to Chile this year. The 
county of Linlithgow is loading 1,900,000 feet for that 
country. It is noteworthy because last year this mill 
shipped no lumber to Chile, but over 7,000,000 feet went 
there in 1910. Much business from Chile is also going 
to western American points. 

The Canadian-Mexican liner Georgia is taking on lum 
ber at the Brunette mills, New Westminster. 

Things are shaping up well in the pulp industry. It 
is only a few months ago since the installation of the 
initial plant of the Powell River Pulp & Paper Co. was 
completed, and announcement is made that the capacity 
will be doubled this year. This company is controlled 
by the Brooks-Seanlon interests of Minneapolis and about 
$2,500,000 was spent in erecting the mill on Powell River 
and developing the waterpower there. 

There is prospect of a pulp mill at Nelson, the first 
proposal of the kind for the Interior. Spokane and 
eastern American capitalists approached the Nelson city 
council seeking site and power concessions. They said 
it was proposed to spend $300,000 in erecting a pulp mill, 
with the intention of turning out 35 tons of paper daily, 
with a prospect of a larger output. Factories to manu- 
facture envelopes, paper boxes, ete., will also be estab- 
lished. 

The Ocean Falls Co. proposes to erect a sawmill at 
Prince Rupert, with planing mill, ete., this spring. The 
head of this concern is Lester W. David, who organized 
the company which took over the mills near New West- 
minster from the Ross-MeLaren interests, and which is 
now owned by the Canadian Western Lumber Co. The 
Ocean Falls Co. has just completed a sawmill and pulp 
mill at Ocean Falls, up the mainland coast. A month 
ago, two of the leading directors, I. W. Benn, M. P., of 
London, and William Price, of Quebec, were on the 
Coast. A. J. Burroughs, formerly manager of the West- 
holme Lumber Co. in Prince Rupert, will look after the 
northern business of the Ocean Falls Co. 


The Vaneouver Board of Trade held its silver anni- 


versary meeting on March 5 and three members were 
present who were at the first meeting. One of these was 
R. H. Alexander, manager of the Hastings mill. Mr. 
Alexander has been in the Province 50 years and has 
been connected with the Hastings mill since the days 
when it was about the only one on the Canadian Pacifie 
coast. 

Construction work on the mills of the United 
Lumber & Shingle Mills (Ltd.) at Nanoos Bay, on 
Vancouver Island, is progressing rapidly. This com- 
pany expects to be operating by the first of July a 
combination plant that will cut 75,000 feet of lumber 
and about 450,000 shingles every 10 hours. Nanoos 
3ay is on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway about 
18 miles from Nanaimo, B. C. The directors of the 
company are J. A. McKercher, managing director, W. 
Il. Hunting, and Clarence Marpole. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFraLo, N. Y., March 13.—Representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been in this city 
visiting the various yards and collecting data in regard 
to the stop-over privilege on lumber. This matter wil! 
be presented to the commission previous to the hearing 
granted to the Buffalo lumbermen on the 28th at Wash- 
ington. 

Unless the recent ruling is modified or withdrawn it 
no longer will be possible to unload, sort, grade and ship 
to destination unless the lumber dealers make affidavit 
to the effect that each reconsigned car of lumber contains 
the identical stock which arrived here. The traffic bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Lumber Exchange 
have appealed to the commission to reconsider its position 
in the matter. Abundant testimony will be presented to 
show the importance of the stop-over privilege to Buffalo. 

Building permits for the week numbered 43, with 14 
frame dwellings. Total costs were $52,000, although 
plans amounted to about $285,000. Several large office 
buildings are in process of construction. 

Arguments were heard this week in the Supreme Court 
on the motion to quash the indictment in the case of 
A. K. Silverthorne and decision was reserved by Justice 
Wheeler. Attorney Moses Shire declared that it is ‘‘ utterly 
repugnant to a man’s moral sense that an indictment 
should have been found against Mr. Silverthorne at all.’’ 
He said the facts were insufficient to sustain an indict- 
ment upon a charge of false pretenses and asserted that 
testimony had been submitted before the grand jury 
that would not be received in any court of law. 

President W. A. McLean, of the Wood-Mosaie Co., New 
Albany, Ind., was at the office last week of S. B. Taylor, 
local representative of the company. He was joined by 
Secretary H.'H. Barclay, who is located at Rochester, 
and considerable routine business was transacted. The 
company’s new band mill near Glasgow, Ky., will start 
up about April 1. It has two cireular sawmills in that 
territory and it has engaged to cut out 6,000,000 feet of 
quartered oak. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., will take in the 
Olympic games in Sweden July 6 to 17, sailing on the 
Hellig Olav of the Scandinavian Line on June 6. He 
will also visit Russia, expecting to be back early in 
September. 

Hurd Bros. have bought about 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
to eome down the lakes this season, about half of it 
white pine, the balance hemlock, norway pine and spruce. 

The McNeil Lumber Co. has bought several million feet 
of hemlock for delivery during the 1912 lake season. 

W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
is at Atlanta, after his return from Porto Rico. The 
mill in the Adirondacks has had a very favorable run 
this winter by aid of its hot pond, as the snow has 
not been very deep. 

E. W. Bartholomew reports many orders in shortleaf 
pine and the large mills of the John L. Roper Co. have 
been getting all the business that can be handled. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHNIO, March 11.—An unusual idea is 
soon to be carried out by the Cleveland Building Trades’ 
Credit Association, composed principally of the lumber 
dealers of the city. They are to solicit the aid of the 
savings banks and building and loan associations in an 
effort to have orders on the owners from contractors 
erecting new houses recognized by the banks and cash 
held on such orders in a similar way as on a certified 
check. In this way it is hoped that considerable amounts 
from poor accounts may be saved the material men. So 
far the banks have been favorable to the idea as they 
feel that the proper place for their loans to go is to 
material and labor on each piece of property on which 
the mortgage is taken. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club will hold its regular 
meeting March 15 with an unusual celebration. After 
a dinner at the Cleveland Athletic Club an address will 
be made by John Fackler, member of the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention, relative to the work being carried on 
at Columbus in drafting the new State constitution. The 
features of lien laws and similar points will be of par- 
ticular interest. 

3usiness in the local yards is opening very slowly, due 
to the continued cold weather. Offices are reporting a 
fairly good run of trade with inquiries sufficient to 
make an exceptional .business later. 

In hardwoods and fancy cabinet lumber the Martin- 
3arriss Co. reports a steady trade with prices firm. The 
company is anticipating a good early spring trade. 

John L. Sands, secretary of the F. T. Peitch Lumber 
(‘o., was painfully injured in an automobile accident last 
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FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 
MONROE, WASH. 





OxOnGs Eto. ton Molto} to) top-ten 


Northern a High Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon f{ White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


S2CPSSOROPSPO HOP OsOSS = CPS°SeGsSsOeoeGoG2oe CEOve 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 








Flooring, 
Ceiling, 


FIR s< 


Siding and Finish, 











Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand:— 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Immediate Shipment 


| V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 114 x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


| DAY LUMBER COMPANY, waneditiiinds 











California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 



































TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


week. Although he is still confined to his home it is 
probable that he will again be at his desk in a few 
days. 

The Lake Erie Lumber Co. stated that the general 
condition of business is good and that there has been 
an increasing amount of orders coming from the fac- 
tories of the city. 

The Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted equipping its mill and now has one of the finest 
plants in this section. All of the machinery is run by 
individual motors and the general arrangement is made 
to be most economical, The company reports an excep- 
tionally good business. 

Charles F. Shields, of Charles F. Shields & Co., Cincin- 
nati hardwood dealers, was in Cleveland last week. He 
reported the prospects good for increased business in 
that line. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 




















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—In spite of continued 
bad weather, spring building has made a very good start. 
Two hundred permits have been issued, covering 356 
operations, with a total value of $876,475. The local 
market last week was apathetic. With the possible excep- 
tion of poplar, there were no urgent offerings; and 
everybody seemed to be somewhat relieved at the slow- 
ness of orders. A slight improvement in receipts is 
noted; but orders are still far behind, and quick de- 
liveries in most woods are at a premium. The scarcity 
of low grades in every class is making inroads in the 
stocks of the better grades. 

In the hardwoods, plain oak is still the strongest; but 
is very unsteady in price on high lines. Beech, birch and 
maple are also strong. Bass continues to gain in 
strength, and the same may be said of gum. Low grade 
white pine is scarcer than it has been for some time, and 
the high grade is moving more freely. Spruce and hem- 
lock are scarce and high, with a market for much more 
than is offered for reasonably prompt delivery. Cypress 
is firm and very active in low grade. Yellow pine is a 
very uncertain quantity, the mills supplying this market 
not having shown any signs of catching up in their 
shortage, and in many cases having absolutely withdrawn 
their prices. Much the same condition applies to North 
Carolina pine, but still considerable high grade flooring 
is offered. 

Henry 8S. Hartzell is reported to be preparing to open 
a planing mill at Boyertown in the near future. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 12.—The leading complaint 
is of car shortage, which appears to have affected every 
section. Congestion at leading terminal points of all 
trunk lines has been one of the most serious in years. 
Delay in getting material from the mills has become a 
grave subject. Most mills are crowded with stock await- 
ing shipment and report little hope of getting action from 
railroads on car supply. 

There is a steady improvement in industrial conditions. 
This is indicated by the improved tone to lumber buying. 
Inquiries indicate that there is practically no accumula- 
tion of stock in the hands of large consumers and they 
are taking all they can get. Coke and coal mining re- 
gions are heavy buyers, particularly the former fields. 
The tremendous increase in coal prices has started all 
mining operations into unusual activity. 

Most of the Pittsburghers who went to the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ convention at Louisville last week were 
back at their offices Saturday morning. Every one was 
enthusiastic over the experiences of the week. Owing to 
so many of the Pittsburgh association membership being 
in the convention city no weekly meeting was held last 
week. In connection with these meetings of the local 
wholesalers much interest is being taken in the addresses 
being made at them recently. Col. H. P. Bope, vice 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co., was a guest of honor 
at the last meeting and talked to lumbermen on labor 
conditions. He went into this subject from a broad 
standpoint and his talk was of great interest. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report a fair demand for lumber, 
but difficulty in securing cars for prompt shipment. The 
good buying under way promises to continue and the firm 
expects a fair volume of business all this year. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of W. C. Brown as its city salesman. Mr. Brown 
is well known to the local trade and formerly was with 
the Germain Co. The company has taken additional office 
room in the Oliver Building and is branching out and 
getting a good share of the business going. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., 
city on business. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports some good buying in 
lumber generally, and the outlook is excellent. President 
J. L. Kendall has returned from the East. 8. A. Kendall, 
who was on the Pacific Coast, also has returned. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. notes a steady improve- 
ment in demand and a generally fair outlook for new 
business, with prices still a little weaker than they should 
be. 

The Germain Co. reports little actual change in condi- 
tions, but President Germain believes that the outlook, 
under normal conditions, should improve. The severe car 
shortage is affecting business and the condition of vessel 
tonnage is such as to make it almost impossible to get 
material from the South. 

Building operations in Pittsburgh are exceedingly ac- 
tive for the time of year. Not only is a vast amount 
of heavy public work along the line of improvements 
scheduled, but private enterprise is also figuring largely 
in the volume of new projects that are to come out. 


is out of the 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Mareh 11.—The Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., Springfield, at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, Frank C. Rice; vice 
president, James W. Hubbard; treasurer, Walter F. 
Rice; secretary, Robert C. Pepper. The officers named, 
with Julian A. Rice, constitute the board of directors. 

Greene & Wood, of New Bedford, Mass., have pur- 
chased the lumber yard and entire business of James 
Cameron, Falmouth, Mass. ~ 

The reorganization of the Campello Wood Working 
Company, of Campello, has been completed. Bernard B. 
Cook, who has been one of the partners, is now the sole 
owner. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
January 1 have amounted to $18,044,000, as compared 
with $16,769,000 for the corresponding period of 1911, 
and $17,844,000 for the corresponding period of 1910. 

E. W. Parkhill, who has been manager of the Burling- 
ton business of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., has 
resigned and is now in Panama on a pleasure trip. Mr. 
Parkhill has been connected with this company 24 years. 














MAINE LUMBERING COMPANIES ELECT 
OFFICERS. 

Banoor, Me., March 11.—Four lumbering companies 
held their annual meetings last week and elected officers. 
At the annual meeting of the Penobscot Lumbering As- 
sociation the following officers were elected: 

President, James M. McNulty; clerk and treasurer, Charles 
H. Adams; ‘directors, Charles D. W hittier, I. M. Pierce, James 
en Virgil E. Tucker, N. C. Ayer and William H, Mur- 
Pp 

The election of officers of the Penobscot Log Driving 
Co. resulted as follows: 

President, A. Ledyard Smith; 


H. Adams; directors, M. L. Jordan, Charles E. Gilbert, S. A. 
Sutherland and Irving G. Stetson. 


The Passadumkeag Log Driving Co. elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Charles D. Whittier; clerk and treasurer, Charles 
H. Adams; directors, George W. Coffin, R. S. Page, H. 3 
Morrison and L. J. Butterfield. 

The cut of saw logs on the West Branch this year is 
about 25,000,000 feet ; East Branch, 41,500,000; Matta- 
wamkeag, 4,000,000; Piscataquis, 10, ,000,000; Passadum- 
keag, 8,000,000; small streams, 6,000,000; total, 94,500,- 
000. The cut of pulp logs in Penobscot waters is about 
70,000,000 feet, making a total for all purposes of 164,- 
500,000, which is about 25 per cent less than the average 
of recent years. 

The Penobscot East Branch Log Driving Co. held its 
annual meeting at the office of the clerk and treasurer. 

The driving for the coming season was let to John E. 
Kelley of Bangor for the same price as last year, $1.10 
from Grand Lake dam. 

According to estimates prepared from the woods scale 
41,500,000 feet of logs will be driven down the east 
branch of the Penobscot River this season, which means 
about 45,000,000 feet boom scale. Of this amount 30,- 
000,000 feet will come from Grand Lake, where it is esti- 
mated that the Eastern Manufacturing Co. of this city 
will have 20,000,000 feet; Paul Gagon, Patten, 1,500,000; 
C. Murphy & Son, Old Town, 4,000,000; Gardner & 
Finch, Patten, 1,500,000; M. S. Darling, Patten, 1,000,- 
000. About 2,000,000 feet were hung up in these waters 
last year from last year’s cut. Out of Sebois Lake there 
will be about 5,000,000, according to the estimate. M. 8. 
Darling will have 1,000,000; Carpenter & Howe, 3,500,- 
000; E. G. Bryson, Houlton, 500,000 feet. From Grind- 
stone and Whetstone G. W. Barker & Sons, Milford, will 
have 1,500,000 and the Jordan Lumber Co. 4,000,000 
feet. The cut on the East Branch waters is estimated to 
be about 5,000,000 short of last season this year. 

James M. McNulty of this city was elected president; F. 


clerk and treasurer, Charles 


H. Strickland, clerk and treasurer; directors, James M. 
McNulty, F. W. Ayer, Bangor; John W. Hinch, Danforth; 
M. L. Jordan and W.’ H. Murphy, Old Town. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 12.—Trade has shown no apprecia- 
ble change and the ‘same attitude on the part of buyers 
to restrict purchases to immediate wants prevails. Col- 
lections are more or less hampered and renewing is very 
frequent. Builders’ operations are held up and builders 
are consequently prevented from making prompt settle- 
ments with retailers, and the latter in turn are com- 
pelled to seek assistance from wholesalers on their paper. 
Local stocks continue moderate and ample for the cur- 
rent trade. Weather conditions are not as yet conducive 
to larger building operations, but a bright outlook is in 
view. 

Eight permits were issued in Manhattan last week for 
projected buildings amounting to $30,055,900; 41 in the 
Bronx, $933,100; 118 in Brooklyn, $1,265,100; 134 in 
Queens, $650,300, and 10 in Richmond, $56,500. It is 
stated that builders are doing better than a year ago. 
Plans filed in Manhattan are 25 per cent larger in 
volume and 100 per cent greater in estimated outlay. 
The year promises thus early to reach the best high 
records and perhaps to make new ones. A 25-story 
mercantile structure is to be erected on the property now 
occupied by the Café Martin. 

Considerable lumber will probably be required in the 
dock department at an early date as Commissioner Tom- 
kins last week pointed out the importance of improving 
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this class of city work and made an earnest appeal for 
funds to further the work of his department. 

The Simplex Automobile Co. will erect a factory 100 
by 200 feet to cost about $40,000, at Long Island City. 

The Export & Domestic Hardwood Co. which has re- 
cently been incorporated with capital of $20,000 will 
continue the business of E. M. Allen, who recently died. 

The Square Lumber Co., recently incorporated in 
Brooklyn with capital stock of $15,000, has arranged to 
take over the business of the estate of George Cohen. 
Philip Winorsky, who has been with its predecessors, is 
interested in the new company. 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn., was a recent visitor. John 
VL. Mershon, of John D. Mershon Lumber Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., called on W. D. Mershon, the local representative. 
John D. Mershon passed through this city on his return 
from Panama, where he had been on a business and pleasure 


trip. 

Alfred R. Saxe, of the Alfred R. Saxe Lumber Co., is 
back from a two months’ trip through the South. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co., Brunswick, Ga., has opened 
an office at 32 Broadway in charge of H. C. Buck, jr., who 
has had many years’ experience in the lumber business. 

J. B. Patton, who formerly covered upper New York State 
for the firm, will represent the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, in this market, with headquarters at 1 
Madison Avenue. 

Walter Sharp, of Churchill & Sims, timber dealers of 
Liverpool, England, is in the city preparatory to making a 
trip through the South. 

EK. B. Skinner has been appointed representative of the 
Tunis-Cockey Lumber Co. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwanpa, N. Y., March 12.—Comparatively 
little buying of new stock is reported by dealers at the 
Tonawandas, the prices charged by the producers and 
that which the wholesalers are able to obtain having 
created somewhat of a deadlock. Despite these condi- 
tions it is expected that there will be an active move- 
ment of lumber down the lakes the greater part of next 
season, due in a measure to the large amount of stock 
left over at upper lake ports at the close of navigation 
last year and to the fact that several of the local yards 


have their own timber and mills from which to obtain 
supplies. 

Tonnage is being lined for next season. The Eastern 
Lumber Co. will rely upon the Hines fleet to get down 
its stock, consisting of approximately 40,000,000 feet. 
In addition to its own fleet—the steamer Ld Smith and 
barges Iron City and Grace Holland—White, Gratwick 
& Mitchell have chartered the steamer Pawnee and 
barges Edwards and Youngs to assist in bringing for- 
ward between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet. The Wil- 
son Lumber & Box Co. will rely on the Blodgett fleet 
to get its season’s supply of about 15,000,000 feet down 
from upper lake ports. The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 
has chartered the steamer Gettysburg and barges and 
will have other vessels engaged in getting down the 
usual supply next season? 

The box shook factory, planing mill and yard which 
the Wilson Lumber & Box Co. has been leasing for sev- 
eral years have been purchased by the present occupants 
from Frank I. Alliger, who has taken over the box 
shook plant of the C. G. Butts Co. 

Robinson Bros. are arranging to get down the usual 
amount of white pine from their mills this season. The 
stock will be carried by the steamer C. H. Green and 
barges Our Son and Genoa, which they own. 

Asa K. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., has gone to 
tandolph, La., to attend the annual meetings of the Sum- 
mit Lumber Co, and the Arkansas Southeastern Railroad 
Co., in which the North Tonawanda company is an ex- 
tensive stockholder. 

John W. Robinson, of Robinson Bros., has been chosen 
president of the Western New York Bankers’ Association. 

Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., is 
visiting the company’s yellow pine office at Raleigh, N. C. 

A. C. Tuxbury, of Montclair, N. J., spent several days 
last week at the office of the Northern Lumber Co. He will 
shortly pay a visit to the mill office of the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co. at Charleston, S. C. 

Guy White, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, is spending 
several weeks in California on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the company’ office at New York, 
where he found business considerably improved. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Gillespie have returned from an 
extended trip to the Pacific cvast. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Close of Profitable Lumbering Season at Hand— 
Opening of Navigation Anxiously Awaited—Bright 
Outlook for Brisk Trade. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., March 12.—Notwithstanding the 
season now rapidly drawing to a close has been on the 
whole favorable for lumbering operations, local jobbers 
are hoping and praying that the snow will not go for a 
week or so. Most of the jobbers are working all the men 
and teams they can get and hope to accomplish nearly all 
they desire in a week or ten days. The logging roads are 
said to be in excellent condition and unless an unusually 
warm spell comes the operators will end with a profitable 
season. A few camps have already broken up, having 


‘completed their winter’s cut or finished their contracts. 


The men have had a most successful season in the woods, 
having been employed continuously since the middle of 
November at wages ranging from $26 to $35. 

Lumbermen are looking anxiously to the opening of 
navigation. They are still worried about the shortage 
of cars and the uncertainty and delay of rail transporta- 
tion. It will now be only a matter of a few weeks at 
most when the lakes will be clear of ice and the trans- 
portation of lumber by water resumed, bringing with it 
relief from congested transportation conditions which 
will be appreciated as never before. The outlook for a 
season of brisk trade and fair prices continues good 
and all the lumbermen are optimistic. 

Carloads of stock are beginning to arrive at the 
Menominee River sugar factory for the making of bar- 
rels to be used to pack sugar next fall. The factory 
uses on an average about 20,000 barrels annually, most 
of its product being packed in sacks. The staves and 
heads of the barrels are made of southern gum wood and 
are shipped to Menominee from Missouri. Elm was pre- 
viously exclusively used, but its scarcity and high price 
has brought gum wood on to the market. 

Howard Murphy, one of the best known timber cruisers 
of this vicinity, who has just returned from an extensive 
expedition in northern Wisconsin and the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, says: 

All the rivers and smaller streams were full to over- 
flowing when they froze up this winter and the ice is from 
30 to 40 inches thick and on top of this is the snow. Great 
cakes of ice from 25 to 380 feet long will come down the 
rivers when the break-up comes and it is bound to cause 
considerable damage to bridges and piers. There was never 
so much ice as there is this year and serious floods are to 
be expected. . 

The Bird & Wells Lumber Co. will close its Wausaukee 
office this week. This company, the first of the year, 
was consolidated with the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee. The balance of the Bird & Wells holdings 
in Wausaukee are now owned by the Menominee company. 

Modern logging operations are being used by the I. 
Stephenson Lumber Co. at all of its camps. Unlike in 
former years, when only the pick of the timber was taken, 
the company is now cutting away every standing tree, no 
matter of what kind or quality. All the timber that can 
be used for logs is shipped to the mills at Wells for 
sawing, while the tops and other material are cut into 
wood to be burned at the charcoal furnaces. All of the 
cedar of every size is taken out and made into ties, posts 
and poles, and when operations at any single camp are 
at an end the entire surrounding district is as nude of 
timber as a barren plain. Eventually the cutover lands 
will be available for agricultural purposes, immense 
tracts in this way being opened up ready for settlers. 





Stregth Bros. will build a lath and shingle mill at 
Ephraim, Wis. Timber close by is sufficient to run the 
mill from seven to ten years. 

J. H. Jasberg, of Hancock, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Denver. He was met in that city by a rep- 
resentative of a London syndicate which desires to pur- 
chase large tracts of American timber. The concern 
wants at least a $5,000,000 tract. A proposition pre- 
sented by Mr. Jasberg for a tract valued at $750,000 was 
rejected on the ground that it was too small. Mr. Jas- 
berg was accompanied on his trip to Denver by Attorney 
O. J. Larson, of Duluth, who represented the owners of 
the tract. 

The South Side mill at Manistique has closed down, 
after finishing cutting the logs on hand. This is said to 
be the last of the Hiawatha cut. 

Hebard & Sons’ sawmill at Pequaming will run double 
shifts the coming season and will cut about 20,000,000 
feet of logs. 

Members of the grades committee of the Northwestern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association met 
last week in Green Bay. Some slight changes relative 
to the grades of lumber were recommended by the com- 
mittee. Among those present were J. T. Phillips, man- 
ager of the Diamond Lumber Co., of Green Bay; John 
Tolfree, of West Branch, Mich., and M. P. Gale, of 
Saginaw. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, have 
returned from a month’s vacation in the West. 

John Bonifas, of Little Harbor, is on a trip to western 
Canada, looking up a tract of timber. 

Peter Newman has finished logging for the Nester Lumber 
Co., of Baraga. He operated extensive camps in the vicinity 
of. Skanee. file 

Capt. Brent Nelson is in Sturgeon Bay, where he is 
overseeing the building of the large lumber carrier which 
is being constructed there for Hebard & Sons, of Pequaming. 

Manager M. J. Fox and Frank Blair, of the von Platen 
Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, attended a meeting of lum- 
bermen at Green Bay. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry AND SaGINAw, March 12.—In the lumber 
districts the winter has been fine for logging as ice roads 
were easily maintained, and many small jobbers have 
finished their work. Buyers from the larger companies 
have been through the woods picking up stock. The out- 
put so far as can be ascertained will be a fair average. 

Charles W. Kuehl, a well known Saginaw lumberman, 
has obtained a 30-year franchise to light Gladwin with 
electricity. He is building a dam three miles above Glad- 
win, on Cedar River. 

W. B. Mershon is greatly disturbed over the serious 
illness of his wife who has been spending the winter in 
California. His mother, who is 80 years of age, is also 
seriously ill. 

A representative of W. B. Mershon & Co. says that an 
increase in orders is noted. The plant could do more but 
is well satisfied considering conditions. 

The new Saginaw Wood-Products Co., Eric Wessborg, 
manager, began operation last week. The plant manu- 
factures croquet sets, baseball bats, tenpins and numer- 
ous other wood specialties. Agencies have been estab- 
lished in a number of the leading cities. 

F. B. Chesbrough, of Bay City, who operates a saw- 
mill at Emerson, is cutting 3,000,000 feet of valuable 
corkpine logs on the Tequamenon River. 

Frank Buell, of Bay City, who has been in Washing- 
ton during the week, will visit his North Carolina opera- 
tions before returning. He is the head of the Buell- 





The Greatest Lumber 
District in the U. S. 
Offers Her Products 


to-dealers all over the country in grades 
and quality that baffles the skill of the 
most experienced individual manufacturer. 
This district is the Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor Mills district where ex- 
ists the finest bodies of Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Hemlock timber in the world. The 
distributing of this lumber was solved in 
the organization of our agency and eastern 
buyers now have no fear of delays when 
ordering 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless SPRU CE For Yard or 
. i Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank~ Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 
300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 

A, J SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G. CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 

KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 

J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. ; 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 

J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE-—P. O. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 


TACOMA-—P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—278¢ Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Salesman. 


PHILADELPHIA— 1804 Diamond Street 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 


POPLAR 


5-8 lst and 2nds 36,000 
4-4 “i sd 31 4,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. - 123,000 
4-4 No.2 Com. - 750,000 


4-4 No.3 Com. - 940,000 
ASH 
4-4 Ilstand 2nds - 
4-4 No.1 Com. - 
4-4 No. 2 Com. - 225,000 
4-4 No.3 Com. - 127,000 
BASSWOOD 
4-4 Istand 2nds - 48,000 
4-4 Log Run = 134,000 


CHESTNUT 


4-4 Qtd Sd Wormy 28,000 
4-4 Sound Wormy 961,000 
5-4 Sound Wormy 53,000 


4-4 Noi 2 Sd Wormy 48,000 
4-4 No.3 Sd Wormy 200,000 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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PLAR 


P 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelv- 
ing, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


We can ship promptly having now on hand 12,000,000 f 
well assorted and selected stock. WRITE FOR PR 


Sales Office: 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. , 


ey all 


feet of 


ICES. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBE 


C0, 





TERMS: SPOT CASH. 





Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 





RED mM 











G 1a M SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 


SALES OFFICE 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 





We make this our specialty and carry a large stock 


We also have on hand a good supply of 


Write us for Quotations. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 





-We Have Thick Poplar. 


You can always get from us a cheice supply of 


THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


of 


2!4' and 3" Poplar 


RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 











Crocker Lumber Co., which operates a sawmill at Bur- 
gaw, N. C., with a 75,000 foot capacity shingle and lath 
mill; 40 miles of well-equipped logging road; 200,000, 
000 feet of stumpage, cutting 15,000,000 feet a year. 
The plant is cutting and shipping to Bay City and Sagi 
naw nearly 40,000,000 feet of logs. 

George W. Gallup, of Saginaw, has just sold 9,000 
acres of cutover timberland in Delta and Marquette 
Counties. 

Gardner, Peterman & Co., of Onaway, have bought the 
engine, boiler and smoke stack in the old Cates mill in 
Presque Isle County and will ship them to Hillman and 
install them in the stave mill the firm is building there. 

The EK. H. Stafford Manufacturing Co., operating a 
mill at Sand Bay on Bois Blane Island, near Cheboygan, 
has hauled 10 carloads of lumber across the ice to Che 
boygan, shipping it from there to the company’s factory 
at Iona. The company is hauling and cutting pile for 
dock repairs, and has a erew of men putting the mill in 
shape to resume sawing April 1. A stave mill is to be 
added to the plant in the spring. The company has 
nearly 2,000,000 feet of logs skidded at the mill. 

The Loud-Hoett Lumber Co. is winding up its log- 
ging operations at Rogers City. Wenzel & Lamb, job- 
bers for Loud-Hoeft Co., finished operations last week, 
having put in 460,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood 
logs. 

The Knapp & Scott sawmill at Bay City, which has 
been shut down some weeks on account of inability to get 
logs from the Ward tract, will resume sawing this week. 
The plant manufactures lumber for the Ward estate. 

The Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co. is carrying a lot of 
good lumber in the millyard at Mershon and on mill 
docks in Georgian Bay, and will handle the usual stock, 
taking the greater portion of the output of the Eddy 
Bros. mill at Blind River. 

Considering the weather rail shipments of lumber prod- 
ucts are fair. If the roads were in condition to handle 
the product expeditiously it would materially increase the 
volume of business. 

W. T. Hoey has closed two camps near 
where 80,000 pieces of cedar and 
were put in. 


Turtle Lake 
400,000 feet of logs 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroir, Micu., March 13.—Failure of the railways 
to move cars promptly has delayed and annoyed local 
dealers and contractors, and has proved a serious draw- 
back to building operations. This delay is true espe- 
cially of shipments from the yellow pine districts, several 
Detroit dealers reporting that shipments have been on 
the way from two to three months and are still tied up 
on the road. The local situation is equally as bad. In 
several instances it has required two weeks to get a car 
of lumber switched from one section of the city to an- 
other. This has made necessary a great deal of teaming. 
Although the weather has improved greatly during the 
last two weeks the railw: Ly situation shows little sign 
of improvement. The railway troubles and the extraor- 
dinary weather have delayed spring business, but it is 
starting and Detroit lumbermen will be sorely disap- 
pointed if business shall not open with a tremendous 
rush in the next week or so. Local yards are being put 
in shape to care for big business. Prices are firm with 
a tendency to advance. There is said to be a scarcity 
of dry oak in local yards. 

The Card Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
$100,000, organized to buy, sell and deal in all forest 
products, filed articles of association this week. The 
stockholders are Charles W. Kuehl, of Saginaw, and 
James I. Butcher, George W. Lewis and C. C. Card, all 
of Detroit. 

James IE. Danaher, of Detroit, one of the best known 
lumbermen in the country, has tendered his resignation 
to the directors of the American Lumber Co., which 
owns a large mill in Albuquerque, N. Mex., and will be 
succeeded by I. B. Kock, who will act as president and 
general manager. Mr. Danaher is connected with a 
number of Detroit enterprises. 

About 25 members of the Detroit Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange were the guests of the Grand Rapids 
Builders’ Exchange recently. A bowling contest be- 
tween teams representing the two cities was a feature of 
the entertainment. 

With building permits issued during the month rep- 
resenting an aggregate estimated expenditure of $4,392,- 
880 for construction work, February sets a new record 
in volume of building in Detroit in any one month. 
Two structures, the Dime Savings Bank Building and 
the Michigan Central Station, account for the greater 
part of this amount, but the volume for small buildings 
is also large, the number running ahead of January, 
but falling short of February, 1911. 

Ii. W. Harding, president of the IH. W. Harding Lumber 
Co., is spending a vacation in Gulfport, Miss. 

Hi. F. Below, of the Vollmar & Below Co., 
Wis., spent a few days in Detroit on business. 

Luther Lyman, representing the Brownlec-Kelly Co. at 
its manufacturing plant in Virginia, is visiting in Detroit. 

Dwight Hinkley, of the Dwight Hinkley Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Detroit recently on business 


capitalized at 


Marshfield, 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., March 11.—The sawing season at 
Menominee and vicinity is at its height and all the 
big mills, including the J. W. Wells Co.’s plant, are 
operating full blast, with prospects of long runs. “Ihe 
mill of the Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., at Menominee, 
began operation a few days ago, 120 men being employed. 
Large quantities of logs are coming in by rail. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Co., Marinette, Wis., has 
sold its 400-acre farm at Faithorn, Menominee County, 
to Fred Woelffler and Ralph Fuller, of Watertown, Wis. 
The company is also receiving inquiries for lands from 
other sources and has given an option on a 4,000-acre 





tract near Pine Creek and an option on a 1,400-acre tract 
at another place. 

Sylvan Leroy is working out timber on the branch 
near Koss for the Peshtigo Lumber Co., of Pestigo. 

Northern lumber companies have discovered that cut- 
over lands adjoining the Wisconsin line which were con- 
sidered worthless, and held at less than $5 an acre, contain 
rich iron deposits, rivalling the Messaba claims, and the 
price has jumped to $380 and more.. Sales aggregating 
9,000 aeres in northern Wisconsin have recently been 
made by the J. T. Hannigon Lumber Co., Brooks & Ross, 
of Schofield, Wis., and the E. C. Staples Co. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
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Widespread Indications of Prosperous Building Sea- 
son Lend Cheer to Lumber Dealers—Increasing 
Local Use of Redwood. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., March 12.—Local lumbermen are 
taking a decidedly cheerful view of the outlook for 1912. 
In view of the widespread activity manifested in build- 
ing circles some lumbermen expect an increase in business 
of from 10 to 30 per cent. 

The use of redwood in the Milwaukee market seems to 
be showing a steady increase. Dealers find that the 
western wood is proving popular as a substitute for many 
of the northern hardwoods for interior finish. The 
leading redwood jobber in this market is D. L. Van 
Auken, representative in southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois for the John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., selling agent for the Pacific Lumber Co. 
Mr. Van Auken states that the redwood market is hold- 
ing strong as a result of the good demand and because 
of the fact that stocks are light, owing to the congested 
condition of western traffic. Mr. Van Auken looks for a 
good year. 

Wholesale lumbermen say that one of the brightest 
features of the situation is the certainty that retail yard 
stocks are not large. Retailers have been buying to 
meet their immediate wants for the last year or so and 
dry stocks of both pine and hemlock, especially of the 
northern variety, are low. As soon as the building season 
shows more life yard trade is bound to increase. The 
buying that is being carried on at present by lineyards 
and the inquiries that are being received from all sources 
are hopeful signs. Prices for both pine and hemlock are 
holding firm. 

Reports from lumber manufacturers are encouraging. 
Large operators in the vicinity of Marshfield are experi- 
encing a genuine boom in business, among them the R. 
Connor Lumber, the Upham Manufacturing and the 
Bissell-Wheeler Lumber companies. These concerns re- 
port a decided improvement over the first two months of 
the year. 

The Wisconsin Farm Mortgage Co., of which O. G. 
Erickson, of Antigo, is president, has just negotiated a 
loan of $250,000 for the Arkansas-Vancouver Lumber & 
Timber Co., of Vancouver, B. C. The loan is secured by 
a 5-year mortgage on 4,000,000,000 feet of timber. The 
bonds bear 6 per cent interest. The company is nego- 
tiating several other large loans and already has placed 
a number for large lumber companies. Only recently it 
placed a $120,000 bond issue for a southern lumber 
company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Stondall Land & Timber Co., at Madison, the following 
officers were reelected: President, A. M. Stondall; vice 
president, James A. Frear, Wisconsin secretary of State; 
secretary, A. T. Rogers. The company owns a tract of 
timber on the West Coast in Oregon, estimated at 400,- 
000,000 feet. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Co., of Peshtigo, has completed 
its logging operations at Lowe for the winter, after hav- 
ing logged 800,000 feet. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., March 12.—Finch 
operated a cedar yard in this city for two years, are 
shipping all their material. The small loggers in this 
vicinity have had a suecessful winter. 

The big loggers look for an early break of ;work in 
the woods. They state that contrary to the general opin- 
ion not more than average amount of snow has fallen 
since Christmas, but as there was plenty before that time 
conditions have been very favorable for logging. 

All the local mills, with the exception of the Atwood 
mill at Park Falls, are stocking heavily. The Flambeau 
paper plant has a very impressive looking stock of spruce 
and the Park Falls‘ Manufacturing Co. is stocking heavily 
with veneer, sawlogs and lath bolts. The Flambeau 
shingle mill has not a very large stock on hand but is 
contracting heavily for shingle timber. The Roddis Lum- 
ber & Veneer Co. will net have the largest stock in its 
history, perhaps, but this company has been employing 
sll the woodsmen that came along and will have a large 
season’s cut; also the National Pole Co. and Ambrose 
Kelley have accumulated large cedar stocks and many 
other jobbers and farmers have been very busy hauling 
in cedar, ties, bolts, piling and logs. 

Men will be put to work next week at Washburn to 
make repairs and get the mill of the M. HW. Sprage Lum- 
ber Co. in readiness for the coming season’s cut. The 
prospects are very bright for a good run and a large 
amount of lumber will be turned out as well as other 
material. The planing mill has run all winter, which 
has made things lively in that vicinity. Work will be 
started soon on repairs at the Stearns mill and that large 
plant will be ready for operation day and night as soon 
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as ice conditions will permit. Close to 300 men find work 
in the active operation of this plant. 
Logging for the winter is about 
Tomahawk district. Nearly all the 
have broken camp or will do so soon. In volume the win- 
ter’s cut has been about the average. Fourteen million 
feet have been put in for the Bradley company by A. E. 
Sutliff, Frank Theiler, Lambert Bros., George W. Lang- 
ley, Knutson & O’Connor and several smaller contractors. 


completed in the 
large contractors 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, Wis., March 11.—The mill of the Republic 
Lumber Co. started a little later than usual, but is now 
in full operation, cutting 100,000 feet of lumber a day. 
The entire season’s cut has been sold. The plant employs 
150 men and has a large quantity of stock decked in the 
yards. 

Mill No. 2 of the Sawyer-Goodman Co. has been 
started on a night shift. The two mills owned by the 
company have been running continuously on day shifts, 
except for a short shutdown for repairs in November. 
This is the fourth season the plant has been run day and 
night. 

The B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of Antigo, has bought 
the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co. mill at Wausau, re- 
cently taken over by the Wausau Street Railway Co. 
The Heinemann Company is said to have sufficient timber 
to keep it busy 14 years. It is probable that several 
woodworking departments will be added to the sawmill. 
It is expected the pay roll of the company will be $75,000 
to $100,000. Work of overhauling the mill has already 
begun. 

Reports from Loomis state that logging jobbers have 
about finished their seasons. 

It is reported from Wausau that the J. M. Kuebler Co., 
capital stock $60,000, will take over the plant of the 
Werheim Woodwork Co., which has been idle for a year 
and will employ about 100 men. The incorporators are 
J. M. Kuebler, George Silbernagel and John M. Lull. 

Lumbermen and others having business interests along 
the Mississippi, Wisconsin, Black and Chippewa Rivers 
are preparing as far as possible for serious floods when 
the spring rains come. Added to the deep snow is the 
large quantity of ice that froze in the swamps instead of 
running off just before the great freeze-up. Dams are 
being strengthened. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—Lumber receipts re 
ported by the railroad terminals at Minneapolis for Feb- 
ruary were 12,864,000 feet and shipments amounted to 
7,288,000 feet, compared with receipts of 9,216,000 feet 
and shipments of 4,568,000 feet for January. This was 
a marked gain, but still left the totals behind those of 
February, 1911, when receipts were 13,936,000 feet and 
shipments 10,832,000 feet. Business does not show any 
material improvement, as reported by northern pine 
manufacturers, but is getting a little better from week 
to week. The weather has ruled cold and this has held 
back retail trade, although it has been satisfactory to log- 
ging operations. 

H. 8. Sackett, Chief of the Office of Wood Utilization 
of the United States Forest Service, conferred last week 
with State Forester W. T. Cox, of Minneapolis, and they 
arranged to cooperate in securing data for a report on 
wood utilization in Minnesota, to be issued during the 
coming summer. John T. Harris, of the Forest Service, 
will take charge and will begin at once getting statements 
on prepared blanks from all manufacturers who use wood 
in their products. They will be asked to state the quan- 
tity and kind of woods used, the cost at the factory, the 
source of supply, and the use to which each kind of lum- 
ber is put, also where the product is marketed. Manu- 
facturers who fail to reply by mail will be visited on a 
field trip. The investigation is one which has been made 
in a number of States, Mr. Sackett says, and has been 
of benefit both to buyers and sellers of lumber. 

Building permits for Minneapolis so far are far be- 
hind those of last year, due to the fact that February, 
1911, was an exceptional month for permits for large 
structures. Permits for the first two months of 1912 
amount to $595,210 in estimated cost, compared with 
$1,883,430 for the same months in 1911. 

F. H. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., was in this city looking into business condi- 
tions last week. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., is back 
from a western trip, during which he inspected the plant 
of the Powell River Paper Co. (Ltd.) in British Columbia, 
in which he is interested, and which is about to open for 
business. ; 

Frank Hines, hardwood manufacturer at Ellsworth, Wis., 
was in Minneapolis last week placing his 1912 product with 
local wholesale concerns. 

S. A. Thompson, with the H. B. Blanks Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., was here taking orders from local consumers 
last weck for southern hardwood stocks. 

















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET: 

CLoquEtT, MINN., March 12.—Shipments are reaching 
a better daily volume than at any other time during the 
last four months. The loading crews and planing mills 
are putting in full time, with a fair number of orders 
ahead. The car supply situation is not yet entirely sat- 
isfactory but is much improved over last month. Orders 
are being placed much more freely than they were at this 
time last year and the prospect is good for a more active 
market. Shipments for this month will exceed those of 
last March by a large percentage. 

Inquiries for two’s and three’s common indicate a bet- 
ter demand for these grades than during the last few 
months and with stocks of four’s and five’s practically 


cleaned up it is expected that No. 3 boards especially 
will show a better movement. 

Logging operations are rapidly drawing to a close. A 
few of the camps will finish within a week or two and if 
cold weather holds until April 1 everything under way 
will be practically cleaned up. 

W. B. Roberts, representing Arnold & Co., Albany, N. Y., 
and V. A. Whipple of Webster & Whipple, Minneapolis, Minn., 
called on Cloquet concerns last week. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., March 13.—To quote W. T. Bailey, 
well known Duluth lumberman, ‘‘a lot of good logging 
weather will go to waste.’’ He is convinced that good 
hauling conditions will continue up to April 1, although 
most of the lumbermen will be through this week or the 
first part of next week. Many have already broken camp 
and left behind them the best roads of the winter. The 
winter cut in the Duluth district has been a little less 
than that of last winter, according to the estimates of 
lumbermen. 

Duluth and northern Minnesota lumbermen look for a 

good year in the lumber trade. There is nothing, of 
course, to prevent active summer logging by those com- 
panies that have logging railroads. Al G. Flournoy, gen- 
eral sales manager for the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
says: 
_ Eastern orders are coming in freely, and altogether the 
situation is firm in the lumber trade. The great activity 
of the box makers last fall and during the winter has 
created a call for the bulk of the cheap lumber in this and 
many other markets. Demand for the better grades is very 
consistent, and altogether the lumber trade has a flying 
start on 1912. Lumber shipments from Duluth will be 
heavier this year than last. 

Although there has been no severe weather lately, the 
car shortage is not yet wholly a memory. The movement 
of Canadian grain east from here all-rail is checked to 
some extent on account of scarcity of cars. 

Repairs are being made at the Sprague and Stearns 
sawmills at Washburn, Wis., preparatory to going into 
commission for the season. The Sprague planing mill 
operated all winter. 

The Island Lake Lumber Co., a new corporation, prom- 
ises to do much to develop northern Itasca County. The 
incorporators are Chris P. Ellingson and Alfred Paulson, 
of Hawkins, Wis., and G. O. Vig, of Ardenhurst, Minn. 
The company will install a sawmill of 30,000 to 50,000 
feet daily capacity at Island Lake, in the town of Arden- 
hurst, and will buy logs from the settlers, as well as do 
logging on its own account. The company has bought 
part of the Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co.’s mill equip- 
ment at Minneapolis, which plant closed a year ago. 

The Carter Lumber Co., operating at Lona Spur, near 
Couderay, Wis., is loading out a number of ears of tim- 
ber for shipment to Liverpool. It is all heavy white pine 
and white oak timber, designed for ship construction. 
The sticks scale as high as 2,100 feet each and no stick 
is less than 15 inches square at the top end. 

Duluth building operations for February show an in- 
crease of 58 per cent over the corresponding month in 
1911. Building construction will be active this coming 
season, according to present prospects. 

The Mesaba Range Traction Co., which plans to build 
an electric line to connect a number of Mesaba range 
towns and cities, is negotiating to establish its power 
plant on Virginia Lake, on land of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. The deal involves the furnishing of fuel to 
the power plant from refuse of the lumber company’s 
two large sawmills. The power plant will be 100x200 
feet, and will be provided with four 150-horsepower 
boilers and two low pressure turbines of 750 kilowatt 
capacity. The plan of the company is to have one tur- 
bine always in reserve. 

PABA BAAALLI II 
MAKING HUBS. 

If one is a stranger to the hub-making industry and 
should come upon a hub factory accidentally, surprise 
and curiosity would doubtless result. Down the country 
roads for miles about one encounters teams pulling 
low’ drays laden high with impossible looking logs. 
Trees gnarled and crooked, trees too thin for any sort 
of use save firewood, it weuld seem, are brought into 
this rendezvous. As a matter of fact, the hub makers 
buy the timber rights to just this sort of trees over 





AN OHIO RIVER HUB MILL IN OPERATION. 


acres of land that would yield no other useful lumber 
at all. 

The hub mill is built to suit this class of timber. 
Brought to the factory in late November and Decem- 
ber, the trees are stripped of branches and other im- 
pedimenta by husky farmer boys who are glad of a 
chance to work cheap and earn a little pin money, inas- 
much as there is practically nothing to do on the farms 
at this season of the year. The logs are rolled down 
the platform to the conveyor belt and out under the 
eutters in rapid succession, while other devices shape 
them, until hundreds of giant spools, as they seem, be- 
gin to come forth. The illustration herewith shows a 
hub mill of this character on the Ohio River near Point 
Pleasant. 





Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, 


- MANUFACTURERS 


1704 Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 
LATH AND W. C. SHINGLES 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
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BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 





Anderson-Tully Company 


\ MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















Buy Your Lumber 


j. A. Wilkinson 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 











HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W.VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, ~ NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY SPRUCE 
Office, HEMLOCK 


JOHNSTOWN, PA nates 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, === PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Status of the Charter Rate Situation—Well Known 
Sales Manager Notes Improvement in Lumber De- 
mand—Log Prices Firm. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—Charter rates are still 
firm, with an upward tendency. The current report of 
the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast shows 
the following rates, both offshore and coastwise, for 
locally owned vessels: 


Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and Colum- 
bia River to San Francisco, $4.75; San Pedro and southern 
California, $5.25: Hawaiian Islands, $6.75: Guaymas, $7.50 ; 
Santa Rosalia, $7.50; Panama, $9.50 to $9.75; Sydney, 45s 
to 46s 3d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 50s; Suva, Fiji Islands, 
45s; Chinese and Japanese ports, 40s to 42s 6d; Valparaiso, 
f. o. b. (2/6 less direct), 53s 9d to 55s; Callao, 51s 3d; 
Cape Town and other South African ports, 72s 6d to 738s 9d. 

Recent fixtures: Schooner Forest Home, Puget Sound to 
San Francisco, $4.75; schooner Crescent, Puget Sound to 
Sydney, 45s; schooner Mathew Turner, Grays Harbor to 
Santa Rosalia, $7.50; barkentine Aurora, Puget Sound to 
Sydney, 45s. 





E. G. Butterfield, sales manager for the Lester W. 
David Co., Seattle, states that the demand for lumber is 
improving, and looks for a good trade henceforth. This 
company last week shipped on the steamer Protesilaus 44 
octagonal fir spars, each 70 feet or longer, to London, 
England. The spars were of clear fir. 

T. Jerome, of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co., Seattle, 
states that his company is operating all its camps, and 
that log prices while low are quite firm. The latter con- 
dition is the result of a curtailment in logging operations 
which has been effected by practically all of the larger 
loggers for some time. The present amount of logs being 
put in the water is just about sufficient to supply all the 
mills, without creating a surplus. 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, president of the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Co., and vice president of the Larson 
Lumber Co. of that place, who was in Seattle last week, 
states that lumber conditions are improving rapidly in 
both demand and price. Mr. Donovan is very hopeful as 
to the probable business for the year. 

The Schwager & Nettleton Mills (Inc.), of Seattle, has 
taken new offices on the ground floor of the Cobb Build- 
ing, moving there from the eighth floor of the White 
Building. The new offices are very attractive and com- 
modious. The move was made necessary by the ever 
increasing retail business of the company. Schwager & 
Nettleton operate a sawmill on the water front at Seat- 
tle which, while sawing mostly for the expoort trade, takes 
eare of a large retail lumber business. The mill is one of 
the most up-to-date mill plants in the Northwest, being 
an electric mill of the latest type. W. W. Wilkinson, of 
this firm, reports business improving, in both point of 
demand and price. He expects the rail trade to pick up 
from this time on. 

It is stated by Jerry G. Startup, manager of the 
Washington Cedar Products Co., that hereafter his con- 
cern will handle fir lumber and in fact all Pacifie Coast 
lumber products. The Washington Cedar Products Co. 
was organized a little less than a year ago to handle the 
cedar siding output of 17 large cedar manufacturing 
plants of Washington. Jerry G. Startup, who was then 
manager of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Cen- 
tralia, was placed in charge. Since then several of the 
mills have withdrawn from the company and it has now 
been decided by the trustees no longer to continue to sell 
red cedar exclusively, but to do a general business in all 
West Coast lumber products. The name of the company, 
which has become well established during the last year, 
will not be changed. 

Millmen at stations south of Seattle on the Oregon & 
Washington will be greatly interested to learn that that 
line has made arrangements to establish division points 
to connect with the Soo Line via Spokane, and will put 
into effect through rates, identical with those applying 
from Northern Pacific points north of Seattle in connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific via Sumas. The new tar- 
iff covering this will be out in about 30 days. The mills 
south of Seattle may then participate in the business 
from Soo Line stations which heretofore on account of 
the rates has been enjoyed by mills on the Northern 
Pacific north of Seattle. 

E. L. Fairbanks, traffic manager for the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, announces that the fifteenth edi- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide is now 
ready for distribution. He states that it contains many 
new features and is better than any previous edition of 
the book. The Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide is is- 
sued annually, and kept up to date throughout the year 
by numerous supplements. It has many subscribers 
among the lumber concerns of the Coast, and is a very 
valuable book for all shippers of Coast lumber products. 

George B. Maxwell, manager of the Canal Lumber Co., 
this city, left recently for California, where he will re- 
main two or three months. Mr. Maxwell had been indis- 
posed for several weeks, suffering a nervous breakdown, 
and has gone to California to rest. Mr. Maxwell has put 
in long hours and much hard work about the plant of the 
Canal company during the last few years and has com- 
pletely remodeled it and made it an economic and up-to- 
date Jumber manufacturing plant. 

H. G. Clarke, of D. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
wholesalers of hardwood lumber, ties, timbers, ete., was 
a recent visitor, going hence to San Francisco and thence 
east. 

The Brayton & Lawhbaugh Co. (Ltd.) has opened a 
Seattle office at room No. 1117 of the White Building. 
This company is a large dealer in timberlands, and also 
has offices at Chicago, and Portland, Ore. 


To Manage Ocean Falls Plant. 

Archie B. Martin, of Vancouver, B. C., has recently 
taken the management of the Ocean Falls Co. (Ltd.) at 
Ocean Falls, B. C. Lester W. David, of the Lester W. 
David Co., this city, is president of the Ocean Falls Co., 
which has practically completed its large sawmill with a 
capacity of over 300,000 feet of lumber daily and a 150- 
ton wood pulp plant at Ocean Falls. 

Mr. Martin is well known to the lumbermen of the 
Puget Sound country, having been for many years asso- 
ciated with Michael Earles as secretary of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Co., with mills at Bellingham and 
general offices in Seattle. For the last two or three 
years Mr. Martin has been engaged in the timberland 
business at Vancouver as a member of the firm Gilfoy & 
Martin, with offices in the Dominion Trust Building. He 
is a native of Minneapolis and came to the Puget Sound 
country when a youngster and has had a thorough ex- 
perience in lumber manufacturing, logging, marketing 
and in fact every phase of the business. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


General Outlook Very Bright—Strong Demand for 
Special Millwork—Largest Order for Box Cars that 
Has Been Placed in Months. 


TACOMA, WASH., March 11.—The Holland-Cook Co.’s 
new plant at Harvard Station, which was completed a 
few months ago, is running steadily and its officers are 
well pleased at the measure of success that has come to 
them. The company is manufacturing boxes, colonial 
columns, silo staves—a new stave that will fit any 
diameter—and kindred specialties. The company’s 
Eureka column, although on the market only about three 
months, is giving indications that it is going to be a big 
seller when it becomes better known. Said President T. 
S. Holland: 


We are running the box department night and day now 
to keep up with our orders, but of course this is the busy 
season in the box trade getting the shooks ready for spring 
shipment. In the summer it will be quiet as usual. The 
box demand is fairly good but prices are low and have a 
good deal of room to improve. Our Eureka column is get- 
ting a good demand in view of the length of time it has 
been on the market and as soon as we get it well adver- 
tised it is bound to be a big seller. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has work under 
way on the large planing mill it is to build at its plant 
and which will be operated by electricity. 

For the time of year demand for special millwork is 
excellent, according to officials of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co. They say that the season is the best in this line in 
three or four years, with a notably large inquiry from all 
sections to which the company ships for special millwork 
figures on architects’ plans and specifications. Prices 
show a tendency to stiffen and the situation is taken to 
portend a very fair year. The company’s big plant is 
running steadily in all departments turning out sash, 
doors, moldings, columns, veneer panels and millwork 
specialties of all kinds. Among the orders is a large 
one for millwork to go to South America. 

Carl L. Stebbins, of Stebbins, Walker & Spinning, 
material men, who returned last week from a business 
trip to California, predicts a greater demand for lumber 
from that locality in the very near future. Exposition 
building being planned and other work more or less con- 
nected with the Exposition will require an enormous 
amount of lumber, Mr. Stebbins thinks. 

The Lister Manufacturing Co.’s new plant in the East 
End is running and has been getting a good trade, ac- 
cording to Supt. Rogers. ‘‘Sometimes we think business 
is improving and then again we think it is not improving, 
but on the whole the outlook seems to be very fair,’’ 
said Mr. Rogers. The company is turning out sash, 
moldings, fir gutters, porch rails and Columbia columns 
and shipping largely into the rail market. It is putting 
its best efforts into its columns to make them as good as 
is possible and finds itself being rewarded for its work by 
an increasing number of customers. 

The Nisqually Iron Works, operating at Bismarck and 
engaged in general locomotive and machinery repair 
work, has changed its name to the Tacoma Iron Works. 
This company is allied with the Pacific States Lumber 
Co. and the Mineral Like Lumber Co. interests and be- 
sides making the Bagley grader, the Bagley car stake 
and other specialties, has made a specialty of logging 
locomotives and mill repairs that heretofore used to re- 
quire eastern shipment. The company’s shop is fully 
equipped in every way. 

Announcement was made last week that an order had 
been placed at the Northern Pacific car shops in South 
Tacoma for 500 box ears, to be completed in time to aid 
in moving the new wheat crop. This is one of the largest 
orders placed at the South Tacoma shops in many months 
and will require a large amount of car material from the 
sawmills. C. H. Gilman, master carpenter of the road, 
was here this week from St. Paul, as also were H. M. 
Curry, mechanical superintendent, and T. Farmer, general 
outside airbrake inspector of the Westinghouse company. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co., which has one of the 
largest sawmills in the Centralia district, started opera- 
tion-again after having been shut down for about six 
months. 

Porter Bros., who have the contract for a large part 
of the. work on the Northern Pacific’s new water-grade 
main line out of Tacoma, have opened offices in the 
Perkins Building and are rapidly assembling men and 
equipment for construction work. Test piles are now 
being driven along the Narrows shore line, where ex- 
tensive bulkheading will be required for the roadbed. 
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About 2,000 men will be employed when the contractors 
get in full swing. 

The plant of the Eclipse Mill Co., this city, resumed 
operation Thursday of last week after several months’ 
idleness. This leaves only two of the larger sawmills 
of the city still closed. 

On the main line of the Great Northern east of 
Everett and west of the Cascade Mountains just two 
sawmills are in operation, those of the Index-Galena 
and the Sultan Lumber Companies, while 8 or 10 are 
idle. Some of these have been closed for nearly a 
year. The Sultan Lumber Co. resumed operations last 
week after a closedown of about three months. 

Rucker Bros., this city, operators of a large, modern 
mill at Hartford, seven miles east of here, are mak- 
ing a specialty of wooden pipe in all sizes. Theirs is 
one of the few plants in the Northwest using the 
monorail system of handling stock. This is probably 
the most striking feature of the plant and Sales 
Manager Prichard says it is a great saver of time 
and labor. 

The American ship Acme, which left port October 3, 
carrying a cargo of huge timbers and lumber for New 
York and Bath, Me., arrived out March 5 after a slow 
voyage of 153 days from lacoma. The vessel carries 
2,182,742 feet of lumber from the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co. 

F. B. Hubbard, president of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., of Centralia, has given to the commercial 
club of his home city a 9-acre tract of prairie land ad- 
jacent to Centralia, where an experiment farm is to be 
established at Mr. Hubbard’s expense in connection with 
town and county development work. It is planned to run 
the farm in connection with the city school system and 
to have an agricultural course. 





A RECOMMENDED METHOD OF REMOVING 
STUMPS. 


TACOMA, WASH., March 11.—For some months, under 
the direction of the secretary of State, a series of investi- 
gations and experiments has been under way at Olympia 
into methods of removing stumps. Secretary I. M. 
Howell has issued the following circular letter recom- 
mending the method which the department has found 
best: 


To clear logged-off lands at the lowest cost get a small 
engine and an air compressor and two one-inch augers of 
different lengths; bore straight down in the center of the 
stump till you come to the pith; fill the hole with kerosene 
and nitre, plug it up and leave for an entire month. Then 
fill up the hole again with the same kind of material, plug 
it and leave for another month. At that time bore another 
hole, obliquely this time, and from a point near the surface 
of the ground upward to join with the vertical bore. Then 
take some fine dry cedar strips and set fire to it. 

Within a few weeks the stump will be gone to the very 
last root and without burning a lot of good wood, while the 
soil will not be hurt in the least. There is no doubt about 
its practicability, for it has been tried many times and with 
repeated success, while the cost, as will be evident to any 
person, will be about the lowest possible. A great advan- 
tage in the method is that very little attention is required 
for each stump, thus saving the time of the clearer. In 
this way one person can clear a great many stumps within a 
very short period. The fact that it does not burn the soil 
should particularly recommend the method, as the usual 
way of burning is almost certain to injure the soil more 
or less. Time and expense can also be saved in the fact 
that very little wood is burnt in the process. This can be 
saved for use in the stoves. A fair trial of this method is 
urged. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Forest Service to Experiment with Far Western Woods 
to Determine Their Values for the Making of Pulp 
—Lumber Trade Picking Up. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., March 16.—Howard 
B. Oakleaf, of the Forest Service, is on Grays Harbor 
for the purpose of securing half a carload of white fir, 
spruce and hemlock to be shipped to the Government 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., where it will be analyzed 
to determine its value for pulp making. Wood for analy- 
sis purposes is being collected from all parts of the coun- 
try by the Forest Service and particular attention is 
being given to the Northwest, Mr. Oakleaf says. Pro- 
viding pulp can be manufactured from the wood of this 
locality the Government has in view the encouraging of 
the location of plants in the Northwest for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp, which will be entered in the east- 
ern markets in competition with Canadian and Swedish 
pulp. The price of wood pulp is about $35 a ton deliv- 
ered on this side. A committee of lumbermen met Mr. 
Oakleaf recently and arranged for the mixed shipment. 

The entire holdings of the Lytle Logging & Timber Co. 
were bought recently by the Walker Timber Co. and the 
deal is said by lumbermen to be one of the largest ever 
consummated on Grays Harbor. There is a stand of 
50,000,000 feet of timber on a 2,000-acre tract in Hump- 
tulips Valley. The Walker company already has large 
timber holdings in the Humptulips Valley and by the pur- 
chase of the Lytle holdings it has taken possession of 
a large and very valuable tract adjoining. Though the 
Lytle company has not logged in this section for years 
the tract is considered a very good logging proposition. 

Inquiry has been made by one of the officials of a 
large transcontinental railroad for 20,000 acres of logged- 
off land in the vicinity of Grays Harbor and a committee 
from the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce has taken the 
matter in hand. An influx of colonists may be expected 
to begin March 15 and suitable logged-off land will 
have to be provided for them at reasonable prices. 

During the last month coastwise and offshore shipping 
has been decidedly light, due to the season and the 
weather and other conditions and not to the poor mar- 
ket, as the mills in general are experiencing a heavy 
shortage of tonnage. It is expected that before long 
the volume of tonnage will be greatly increased by the 
return of the large fleet of sailing vessels which last 
fall left for offshore ports and are now about due to 
return for cargoes. It is believed that March will show 


up well in comparison with corresponding periods of pre- 
vious three years as 18 sailing vessels are en route for 
this harbor and several more are due. 

The news that the Great Western Smelting & Refining 
Co. intends to erect a large smelting and refining plant 
comes with interest to the mills and logging camps of 
Grays Harbor, with which the smelting company does 
a large business. The plant, when completed, will be 
the largest and best equipped west of the Missouri River. 

After a shutdown covering a number of years the 
Western mill has resumed operations under the manage- 
ment of C. M. Weatherwax, principal owner of the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., who recently returned 
from an extended trip to southern California. Mr. 
Weatherwax states that there is every promise of steady 
operation as several orders have been secured already and 
many are in sight. The gradual revival of the lumber 
industry has been responsible for placing this mill in 
active operation. Many improvements and additions 
have been made to equipment and the mill, one of the 
best on Grays Harbor, is in first class condition. 

Within the next two months it is expected that the 
Bay City Lumber Co., of which Sam Anderson is the 
head, will be ready to begin operation. Millwrights are 
at work on the plant but as extended repairs and im- 
provements are to be made it will probably be at least 
two months before they can be completed. The site for 
the plant of the Bay City Lumber Co. is said by mill- 
men to be one of the best on Grays Harbor and as the 
mill is practically new there is every advantage for manu- 
facturing lumber at a profit with the market in normal 
condition. 

Recent reports from California are such as to justify 
the belief that the lumber market is steadily becoming 
better. Millmen all over the Northwest are beginning 
to hold for higher prices and so far have been able to get 
them. A great improvement in the market is expected 
when the San Francisco exposition demand for lumber 
begins to come in actively. 

The plant of the A. J. West Lumber Co. at Junction 
City is nearly completed and it is expected that operation 
will be resumed about April 1. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., March 11.—Orders are still coming 
in satisfactorily, and the plants in this section are all 
running. There is as yet no shortage of cars, and none 
likely, as the four roads now entering this section will 
probably obviate the trouble. 

One of the largest projects to be taken up this year is 
the opening up of a large tract of timber on the upper 
Cowlitz, Salmon Creek, Wilson River and the Toutle. 
This entire district is heavily timbered, and much of the 
growth is cedar. The plan involves a railroad of many 
miles, work to clear the rivers, and the construction of 
more mills. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has let a contract to the 
Matthews shipyard in Hoquiam for the construction of a 
steam schooner with a capacity of 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The vessel is to be completed by October 1, and 
will be the second carrier to be built this season for the 
same company. 

Storms during the last few days have delayed a number 
of the lumber carriers from Grays Harbor, and as soon 
as the weather clears, a fleet of six or more will start out. 

The Seaton shingle mill at Quilcene has been closed for 
several months, but will start up soon on the cooperative 
plan. W. G. Gunn, an experienced shingle man, will act 
as manager, and each employee will set aside 25 percent 
of his earnings to be placed in a sinking fund until 
$1,000 is credited. This fund is to be set aside for emer- 
gency, and when the plant is on a firm footing the fund 
will be drawn down pro rata. This is new in the West, 
and will be watched with considerable interest. 

The dredger that has been working for months at Ray- 
mond is still busy and the project is progressing rapidly. 
The channel is being put into fine shape, while the land 
that is being filled in is going to be very valuable. Some 
time will still be necessary to finish the work. 

The fact that vessels are so scarce this year is forcing 
many mill companies to build, and all the shipyards on 
Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor are busy and have 
contracts that will keep them running full time for the 
balance of the year. 

The business men of Olympia are greatly interested in 
the construction of the railroad at Olympia known as the 
Belt Line. It will join the Northern Pacific main line 
at some point along the new double track route, and is 
trying to do this via the old Union Pacifie grade. 

A visit of several of the Milwaukee officials to Van- 
couver, Wash., this week is taken as proof that the road 
is contemplating extending its line to that city. While 
no statements were made there seems to be good reason 
to believe that this is the intention. 

J. H. Gawley, well known in Tacoma, will soon begin 
the erection of a sawmill at Olequa, near Little Falls. 
The mill will tap a large belt of timber, and being on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific will have access to the 
three roads operating on that line. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 11.—Fred J. Wood, of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of this city and Grays 
Harbor, predicts a big year in the cargo business in 
this vicinity, providing the bottoms can be secured for 
export shipments. He expects to ship between sixty and 
seventy million feet of lumber during the year. The 
plant is still cutting about 275,000 feet a day in two 
shifts. Mr. Wood states that he has plenty of inquiries 
for lumber from foreign points, but the problem at the 
present time is to arrange for vessels to carry the lum- 
ber. The following vessels will load at the mill for 


foreign ports during the present year: 
Bessie Dollar, due March 15, cargo 1,350,000; steamer 











—USE— 


Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


— FREE BOOKET - - 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














———_ WHITE PINE——— 


We wish to move the following dry stock: 


1 car each 6, 8 and 10” “ D” Select. 

1 car each 8 and 10” “‘C” Select. 

2 cars 1x4” and wider, 8’ “‘D” and Better. 
3 cars 6-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 5-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 

lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop. 

4 cars 6-4 “C” and Better NORWAY. 
lear 4-4“‘C” and Better NORWAY. 


Send us your inquiries. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 


We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 























and have large experience in giving the kind of credit in- 
formation and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is con- 
fined exclusively to showing the financial standing of 
parties engaged in the manufacturing, selling and buy- 
ing of lumber products. It covers the field thoroughly. 
Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop usa line. We 
also have a well organized Collection Department at 
your service. 
9 e e > 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. Established 1878 oe a 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a Proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 
HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 











"a NEW YORK “@E 


(-———) ASK US FOR 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER Co. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
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White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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St. Wilda, due April 15, cargo 1,700,000; steamer Abyssinia, 
due in May, cargo 556,000; steamer Jitanic, due May 15, 
cargo 1,250,000; sailing vessel (not yet announced) due 
May 19, cargo 2,000,000; steamer from Waterhouse & Co., 
due May or June, cargo 2,000,000; cargo for Sidney (ves- 
sel not announced) due June or July, cargo 2,000,000; 
steamer Fiji, due August or September, cargo 1,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Wood states that prices on cargo shipments have 
dropped off fully ¢1 a thousand within the last 30 days, 
due to the fact that vessels are scarce and the rates for 
export shipping are higher than they have been for many 
months. 

James Prentice, of the Larson Lumber Co., visited 
Vancouver, B. C., last week looking after the retail 
business there. The company is working up a good busi- 
ness in the Canadian city, shipping mixed orders there 
to builders. The loeal plant is now one of the busiest 
spots in this vicinity, 

The plant of the Morrison Mill Co. is working at full 
capacity, starting March 2. The main part of the mill 
was closed down about three weeks on account of a bad 
break-down. Now day and night shifts are being worked, 
cutting about 110,000 feet of lumber in 24 hours and 
about 10,000 boxes are being made each day. The mill 
is busy preparing for the opening of the fishing season. 
One of the ships of the Alaska Packers’ Association will 
be in the latter part of the month to load box shooks 
for Alaska. 

The Lake Whatcom Logging Co. expects to be working 
within a short time about 150 men in the new Alger 
camp. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, ‘WASH., March 11.—The Eclipse Lumber Co. 
resumed operation in the sawmill here on Thursday with 
a full crew of 150 men. The mill, which has been shut 
down for several months, will be operated steadily as 
the management likes the business outlook. 

Several mill and timber transactions were completed 
this week. The McFadon Logging Co., of Tacoma, 
bought 700 acres of timber and three and one-half miles 
of logging road, together with all logging equipment at 
Glendale, on Whidby Island. F. L. Hild, well known 


business man of Arlington, has bought the Clallam shin- 
gle mill and timber at Sequim, Clallam County. The 
Tacoma Lumber & Shingle Co. closed a deal for the 
purchase of the Wold shingle mill, on Ebey Slough, near 
Everett. G. H. Russell, of Silvana, bought the C. & G. 


shingle mill at Marysville and will retain his Silvana. 


mill. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co. has installed a large 
reservoir and thereby increased its fire protection. Water 
is piped to every section of the mill and the men are 
trained so that an incipient fire can be controlled long 
before it would be possible for the fire department to 
reach the mill. 

The Standard Logging Co. is carrying on extensive 
logging operations in the vicinity of Darrington, 150 
men being employed. Two camps are operated. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. set up a sample of its 
silos, the manufacture of which has been begun. The 
sample is complete in every way and occupies a promi- 
nent place on the company’s office grounds on the water 
front. 

The new distributive rate for the State of Washing- 
ton, putting Everett in the same class as Tacoma and 
Seattle and giving it an advantage over them on points 
east, are now in effect and it is believed will help lum- 
ber shippers as well as others. Already large merchan- 
dise shipments by water from San Francisco are being 
routed via Everett. 


Week’s Shipping. 


Steam schooner Wasp cleared from the Crown plant with 
750,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. Steam schooner 
Hornet loaded 350,000 feet at the Crown and 200,000 feet 
at the Clark-Nickerson mill and poles from B. H. Vollans 
and cleared for San Francisco. Schooner Andy Mahoney 
arrived at the Clark-Nickerson mill to load 800,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco. Steamer Willamette is loading 
several thousand feet of lumber at the Weyerhaeuser mill 
for San Francisco. Steam schooner Charles Nelson took 
700,000 feet of lumber from the Clark-Nickerson mill for 
San Francisco. Barkentine A. Mf. Kellogg sailed from the 
Clark-Nickerson mill with 700,000 feet of lumber. Barken- 
tine Lahaina arrived at the Weyerhaeuser mill to load 1,- 
000,000 feet of lumber for California delivery. Steamship 
Umatilla took 40 tons of paper from the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co.’s mill for California. 
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Wholesale Lumber 


CORONA, NEW YORK CITY. 
Desires Good Southern Mill Connections 


Hotel Cumberland 


S.W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 













Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, 
$2.50 with bath, and up Special rates for summer months. 


~ SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














TO MAKE MONEY °22 Siculd use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Lineyard Concern to Install Four New Yards—New 
Contrivance for Clearing Logged-off Lands—Nego- 
tiations for New Electric Road. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 11.—F. R. Woodbury, of the 
I. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., which operates a number of 
retail yards in Lincoln County, will leave next month 
for the country adjoining Davenport, where he will install 
four yards. The Northern Pacific Railway is now build- 
ing a branch from Davenport south to Bluestem and 
north to the county limits, and along this route the yards 
will be established. Three of the sites chosen are Peach, 
Miles and Fruitland. The road will be completed about 
July 1 and trains will be running shortly after that date. 
As soon as traffic begins the yards will open for business. 

The Cascade Lumber Co. is now operating its mill at 
North Yakima, having about 30,000,000 feet of logs in 
the river, which will be turned into lumber before fall. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Co. has contracted with 
the Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which oper- 
ates a big mill at Post Falls, for the cutting of 12,000,- 
000 feet of lumber during the summer. The logs will be 
furnished from Bradford-Kennedy’s holdings in northern 
Idaho. 

About 40,000,000 feet of white pine logs will constitute 
a drive which will be started down the Coeur d’Alene 
River about April 1, in charge of A. P. Bailey. The 
Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. has 24,000,000 feet and Cox 
Bros. have 7,000,000 feet. The remainder belongs to the 
Springston, Coeur d’Alene and Harrison Shingle Lumber 
companies. It will take about six weeks to complete the 
drive. 

C. D. Stevens, formerly of Rhinelander, Wis., has 
opened a retail yard at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. He is 
building sheds which will be three stories high, 54 by 
100 feet. 

Charles I. Penn is demonstrating a patent contrivance 
for the clearing of logged-off lands. The contrivance 
consists of a burner, which is introduced into a hole bored 
deep into the roots of fhe stump. Another hole, bored 
into the stump from the top, intersecting the bottom hole, 
aets as a flue. Any stump, green or dry, yields to the 
treatment, it is declared. Mr. Penn said the solution 
of clearing logged-off land lies in the economical method 
ot removing the stumps. With his appliance, he says, 
land may be cleared for $15 an acre. 

The Washington Mill Co. has received an order for 
1,000,000 feet of box lumber for delivery to a Utah box 
manufacturing company. The mill company has just 
completed the installation of a double-end tenoner in its 
sash department, which will increase the output of that 
department from 300 to 400 windows a day. 

The Winslow Lumber Co. will start its mill at Orin 
soon. During the winter the company has been carrying 
on extensive logging operations on the Little Pend 
d’Oreille River, south of Colville. Mr. Winslow states 
that the company has a ready market for all its high 
grade products. 

The Lafean Bill, providing that apple boxes shall be 
of a certain size, somewhat larger than customary in the 
West, has been defeated in Congress, according to word 
received here last week. Inland Empire fruit growers 
have waged a hard fight against the measure, which has 
been obnoxious to orchardists. 

A company of French capitalists are now negotiating 
for a franchise to build an electric road from Clealum 


to Roslyn and thence to Ellensburg in the Yakima Val- 
ley. The length of the route is 40 miles. ‘The date of 
hearing has been set by the county commissioners for 
April 2. The company is building a $250,000 water 
power plant in the district, and is negotiating with the 
Cascade Lumber Co. to haul logs from Teanaway Canyon. 
If a contract is signed a branch will be run into that 
section. 





IN NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 

Lippy, Mont., March 12.—The Libby Lumber Co. will 
begin sawing some time in April, according to present 
plans. The sawmill, closed down several weeks, has been 
overhauled and repaired. The planing mill has been 
running throughout the winter and logging operations 
have been carried on. The logging railroad has not been 
used, however, a tract of timber near the mill having 
been cut over. The 10 new houses that the company is 
building are nearing completion and will be rented to 
employees. These structures will help materially in 
overcoming the house famine which has prevailed here 
for some time. 

The Warland Lumber Co. expects to start its sawmill 
April 6, many logs having been put in during the winter. 
This company last fall bought 6,000,000 feet of timber 
from the Government and this has been cut during the 
winter and the logs have been brought in to the mill. 

Stonechest & Benning expect to complete their season’s 
logging operations by March 20, but they may operate a 
tie camp for some time after that date. They are operat- 
ing on the Yakt River and the logs have been sold to the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. ‘They have timber upon 
which to operate for several years. 

G. W. Millett, treasurer of the Libby Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Millett, have returned from a month’s visit at their 
old home in Maine and other points in the Kast. 

Simmons & Bayse have completed operations for this 
season at their tie camp near Jennings. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpAHG, March 11.—Lumber companies of 
Pend d’Oreille County, Wash., have entered a protest to 
the county commissioners against the proposed plan of 
cruising, classifying and segregating patented lands. 
Representatives of the Fidelity, Panhandle and Dalkena 
lumber companies 4nd the Idaho & Washington Northern 
Railway filed protests last week and on April 2 the county 
commissioners will take definite action. The lumber com- 
panies argue that they pay more than 50 per cent of the 
taxes of the county, which was recently organized; that 
at present they are paying all the taxes they can; that a 
postponement of the cruising of the county until financial 
conditions are improved would be the better plan. There 
are 397,747 acres of patented land in Pend d’Oreille 
County. 

The sawmill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. resumed 
operation March 7. The company is employing between 
300 and 400 men, with a pay roll of about $25,000 
monthly. Between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be eut this season. Over 7,000,000 feet of 
logs is in the mill pond and an additional supply will be 
brought from Porthill by railroad until the spring drive. 
During the winter a water-jacket burner and three trams 
were installed and the yard capacity was increased over 
5,000,000 feet. Three machines have also been added to 
the planing mill equipment and the company soon will 
install an air compressor with hose attachment. 
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IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 11.—Business continues to 
be fairly good and better prices prevail. Most of the 
mills have sufficient business booked to keep them work- 
ing to capacity. Indications point to a bumper crop 
throughout Montana and in Alberta. The spring rush 
of settlers for Montana is now on and every day the 
Great Northern Railway is handling from three to six 
ears loaded with emigrants destined for the eastern part 
of Montana. The early comers are numerous, and it’ is 
believed if the rush gains proportions as the season ad- 
vances in comparison with the increase over the usual 
February traffic that the eastern part of Montana will 
see the largest number of new settlers in any year of its 
history. ‘ 

Cold weather the last two weeks has caused the ice in 
the rivers and lakes to go out very slowly, which will 
keep the mills from starting as soon as they expected to. 
All repair work is practically finished and most of the 
mills are ready to begin operations as soon as the weather 
will permit. 

W. N. Noffsinger, secretary of the Somers Lumber Co., 
returned the last of the week from points in California 
where he has been spending the winter. On account of 
its mill burning late last season the company did but 
very little logging this winter and therefore will have a 
very light drive to bring out this spring. It intends to 
clean up all its logs along the Stillwater and Flathead 
rivers this spring, which, with what it has on hand, will 
keep the mill going this season. The company expects 
to begin operations at the Somers plant about June 1. 
Its plant at Whitefish will be operated this season long 
enough to cut out what it now has in the storage pond, 


which amounts to about 4,000,000 feet, most of which 
will be put into ties for the Great Northern Railway. 

Emil B. Secker, commercial agent of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
Washington, D. C., was in this district the latter part 
of the week. Mr. Secker expects to go abroad in a few 
weeks to investigate the lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries in those foreign countries which are buyers of 
American forest products. He has visited during the 
last few months practically all the leading wood manu- 
facturing centers of the United States in order to fa- 
miliarize himself with conditions in general. Mr. Secker 
while here was a guest of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Henry L. Karrick, a lumberman with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., was in this district the fore part of the 
week. Mr. Karrick is well acquainted here, having han- 
dled the larch output one year in eastern markets. 

The Reed-Murray Lumber Co. is. being incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000. Among the incorpora- 
tors are KE. W. Murray, a Wisconsin lumberman, and H. 
Reed of Pullman, Washington, who was for several years 
identified with the Flathead Valley lumbermen. The 
company has the machinery on the ground for the new 
mill, which will start on its initial eut of 2,000,000 feet 
out of a fine body of approximately 100,000,000 feet of 
white pine, spruce, and fir. This is the only large body 
of saw timber available on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies. The main piers of the dam are now under con- 
struction, and the rest of the work will begin before 
the spring freshets. The log pond will provide storage 
facilities for several million feet of logs, which will be 
driven down the south fork of Two-Medicine river from 
points three to eight miles above the mill. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Trade Conditions Satisfactory—Approach of Exposi- 
tion Will Increase Demand—Merger of Cargo Mill 
Interests in Pacific Northwest Progressing. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—Lumbermen of Portland 
are as well satisfied with trade conditions as are !umber- 
men elsewhere on the North Coast, perhaps a little more 
so. The big sawmills of Portland and its vicinity are all 
running, and their operators report a very satisfactory 
trade at prices somewhat firmer than have prevailed for 
several months. There is some fear expressed that the 
scarcity of bottoms for export shipment may result in 
less lumber being exported this year than last. More of 
the export mills are being forced to market more of their 
lumber coastwise, and in the rail trade to the East. On 
the other hand, it is not believed that the scarcity of 
vessels will continue long. Recent rains in California, 
assuring the safety of grain and fruit crops, have again 
inspired confidence. California always can be relied upon 
to use a large amount of lumber, and this year will be 
no exception. It is likely that the near approach of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition will result in 
‘increased building operations in San Francisco, and that 
coupled with the great growth through the interior and 
in Los Angeles and San Diego and southern California 
in general, a vast amount of lumber will be consumed in 
California, all of which have a bearing upon the pros- 
perity of the lumbermen along the Columbia River and 
in the Willapa and Grays Harbors and Puget Sound 
districts in Washington. 

W. B. Mackay, manager of the North Pacifie Lumber 
Co.; L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber 
Co.; Fred C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co. and president of the Chamber of Commerce of Port- 
land, all report a satisfactory condition of business, with 
the outlook, despite politics, favorable for a better busi- 
ness than prevaileil the latter half of last year. Manu- 
facturing operations are being carried on conservatively, 
and there is a feeling that while prices are low and the 
demand not strong, the lumber trade is slowly plodding 
along the road to improvement. 

This idea is brought out also by Hevry Turrish, Du- 
luth, Minn., who is at the head of the Chapman Logging 
Co., Chapman Timber Co., Western Timber Co., Beaver 
Lumber Co., and interested in many other lumber manu- 
facturing and timber holding concerns in Washington and 
Oregon. He is spending the week at the offices of his 
company in this city. Mr. Turrish also has a heavy in- 
terest in the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, and 
recently spent several weeks in New York and other 
eastern centers. He thinks that the effect on business 
of the presidential election was discounted last year, and 
that the depression was passed last fall. He looks for a 
slow but gradual improvement from now on, and is of 
the opinion that the Aldrich plan for a reorganization of 
this country’s banking system would mean much to the 
business of this country and that business is now suffer- 
ing less from politics or tariff agitation than poor bank- 
ing laws. Mr. Turrish expects to remain a week or two 
longer in this section. 

The New Plant at Wauna. 


Throughout the Menominee and Green Bay country 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and the east shore of 
Wisconsin, Alf Clark for many years was well known as 
a lumber buyer, manufacturer of match blocks and repre- 
sentative of the Diamond Match Co., Green Bay. He 
came to the Pacifie Coast as assistant manager of the 
Diamond Match Co. at Chico, Cal., where he remained a 
year or two and then about six years ago located in Port- 
land to look after logging interests that he had on the 
North Coast. A few prosperous years of logging made 
Alf Clark ambitious to manufacture lumber, and the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co., now nearly completed at 








Wauna, Ore., an up-to-date sawmill plant, is the result. 
Mr. Clark is president of the company and F. W. Carey 
vice president. Wauna is 74 miles down the Columbia 
River from Portland and 26 above Astoria. There the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co. proposes in time to establish 
an industrial community. 

The new plant, which will begin operating early in 
May, is equipped with Clark Bros. machinery throughout, 
with the exception of a 15 by 48-inch Wicks gang, in- 
cluding a 10-foot band, a heavy carriage with 84-inch 
head block, shotgun feed, Simondson log turner, ete. The 
logs float under the end of the mill and are hoisted to 
the deck instead of coming up a log slide as is customary 
in other mills. The plant also is equipped with two trim- 
mers, but has no slashers, and it is expected it will turn 
out about 160,000 feet of lumber daily. Power is 
furnished by a Wicks upright water tube boiler, and a 
26 by 48 Filer & Stowell Corliss engine. 

A planing mill building is completed, and the dry 
sheds are partly constructed, and the foundation laid for 
six dry kilns, but these will not be completed at once, as 
the company will cater the first year almost entirely to 
the cargo business, and will cut only logs put in by the 
O. K. Logging Co. camps at Marshland, six miles above, 
which are turning out about 100,000 feet daily. Mr. 
Clark is at the head of this logging company. 

The company has a 741-acre site, giving it 8,300 feet 
of deep water frontage, it being 33 feet deep at the dock 
at low tide. In addition to the frontage used by the 
sawmill plant there will be nearly a mile of water front- 
age, which it is Mr. Clark’s intention to give away to 
industries using lumber products, to whom he can furnish 
electric power and light, and with the North Bank Rail- 
road on one side and deep water sh‘pping facilities of 
the Columbia River on the other, Mr. Clark’s plan to 
develop an industrial city of no small proportions presents 
many attractive phases. 


Influx of Settlers. 


The influx of new settlers into Oregon and Washington 
has already begun and it is believed that a large number 
will come here to build homes. One colony of 25 farmers 
arrived yesterday from North Dakota to locate in the 
Willamette Valley. About 700 or 800 are arriving over 
the various lines from the East each day and this move- 
ment is expected to continue during the period of the 
colonist rates which went into effect March 1. 

J. N. Teal, counsel for the transportation committee of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, returned last week 
from Washington, where he appeared before the Com- 
merce Court and presented arguments in the long and 
short haul cases, Mr. Teal contending that the seaports 
are entitled to their natural advantages of water com- 
petition. The case was submitted upon the arguments. 

Mr. Teal said he found things in the East generally a 
little disturbed on account of the approaching election. 

It is said that the project to merge the interests of the 
cargo mills in the Pacific Northwest is making progress 
and that a definite announcement will be made in a not 
distant future by Mr. Pierce, the promoter of Spokane. 

Fremont Everett, manager of the Sheridan Lumber Co., 
says that his mill is still idle and will remain so until 
the market shows a material improvement. Mr. Everett 
states he can buy lumber to better advantage from other 
mills for the company’s yards in California than to cut 
his own timber, which he considers worth more than the 
prevailing price of lumber will net him. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce, of which F. C. 
Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., is president, has 
appointed a committee to work for lower rates for the 
towing of lumber cargoes out of the Columbia River. It 
is believed that some reductions can be made, and if so, 
it will be done for the benefit of the industry. The port 
of Portland has announced a reduction in the towing of 
vessels on the lower river, a reduction which will apply 
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Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater. Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 

Cargo Shipments Year around from Nova Scotia Mills. 
—CAR SHIPMENTS— 
Pennsylvania Hemlock and 
_West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock. 
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THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


EASTERN STORAGE YARDS 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda,N.Y. Newark, N, J. 








Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
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uickest despatch from seaboard. handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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more particularly to lumber vessels as grain cargoes are 
set afloat from Portland. 

The Norwegian steamer Hornelen has been chartered 
by G. W. MeNear & Co. to carry lumber from this port, 
with option of Puget Sound loading, for Sydney, N. 
S. W. The Hornelen carries about 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The Portland Y. M. C. A. has decided to add a course 
of forestry to its studies. The class will be in charge of 
one of the officials of the Government Forest Service. 

The North Pacific Lumber Co. is filling a fir order for 
320,000 feet of 4x4—30’s to be used for decking for five 
large steamers being built at Sparrows Point, Md., for the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. The material has 
been cut and is awaiting transportation on the steamer 
Falcon, which is due to arrive here in a few days. Sev- 
eral orders for high grade decking have been filled by 
Portland sawmills in the past and Oregon fir is rapidly 
gaining a reputation for being the best of material for 
that class of work. 

The sawmills in this district are still operating under 
part time and it will probably be a month yet before much 
activity is noted along the river. In the meantime the 
surplus of logs in the water is diminishing. Log prices 
are unchanged, the basis being $6, $9 and $12. 


More or Less Local. 


J. Leeds Neff, a lumber dealer of Stanford and Springdale, 
Conn., spent a day or two in Portland on his way from 
British Columbia and Puget Sound lumber centers to his 
home in the East. While in the West, Mr. Neff looked into 
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the securing of a.supply of spruce lumber and cedar shingles 
for his New England yards. 

Ed Prescott, of Seattle, Coast representative of the Pres- 
cott Co., manufacturer of sawmill machinery, Menominee, 
Mich., reports the sale of an 8-foot double cutting band mill 
to the Baker-White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, this State. 

The plant of the Falls City Lumber Co. at Falls City, 
which has been down since last September, began sawing a 
few days ago. W. T. Grier has charge of the manufacturing. 
F. S. Belcher is president of the company, which maintains 
offices in the Corbett Building, this city. He reports a better 
demand for lumber and looks for a gradual improvement. 

R. Z. Drake, of Omaha, Nebr., president of the Mountain 
Timber Co., is spending two weeks at the plant at Kalama, 
_—* and at the selling offices of the company in this 
city. 
C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, reports a satisfactory con- 
dition of business as far as his firm is concerned. Among 
the vessels on the way or loading for Dant & Russell are 
the Olympic for San Pedro, Shasta for San Pedro, the Fear- 
less and Resolute (loading) for Guymas, Mexico, and the 
Honawee, which will load for the Hawaiian Islands. 

A. H. Powers, vice president of the Smith Powers Logging 
Co., accompanied by Ben Mathisen, yard foreman of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, and 
Dr. George E. Dix, the company’s physician, Ed Banderab, 
and Judge John D. Ross, the company’s attorney, all of 
Marshfield, came to Portland Sunday and spent several days 
here in attendance at the Federal court regarding a personal 
damage suit against the company. While in Portland they 
stopped at the new Hotel Multnomah. 

Walter G. Hyman, of the Columbia Box & Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, spent a few days in Portland last week in con; 
ference with his brother S. L. Hyman, and W. A. Cheney, of 
the Columbia Box & Lumber Co., South Bend, Wash. S. L. 
Hyman, who also lives in San Francisco, has been at the 
mill for the last two weeks. 

The trustees of the Little-Diamond Lumber Agency have 
recently disbursed the final dividend of 13 per cent, making 
a total of 43 per cent that the trustees have been able to 
pay the creditors of the agency. This is an excellent show- 
ing considering the condition of the agency’s affairs when 
the trustees took charge of them. 

G Gates, of y. Gates & Co., wholesalers, with 
offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, states that the company 
is doing a fair business for the time of year and that the 
company’s salesmen in California and in the Salt Lake terri- 
tory are getting their share of business. 

The Great Western Lumber Co. in a few days will begin 
sawing at its plant at Black Rock, near Dallas, Ore., it 
having been closed since before the holidays. Jay S. Hamil- 


ton, of the lumber comeany that bears his name, with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, and at the head of the Great 
Western Lumber Co., states that he has booked ahead orders 
sufficient to keep it running for some time. 

The Beaver Lumber Co. will start the mill at Prescott, 
= in a few days. It has been closed since early last 
all. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 11.—The Government dredger 
Oregon will dredge the channel of the bay at the C. A. 
Smith mill to make room for the steamer Bessie Dollar, 
which will load lumber here this month for China. This 
will be the largest vessel that has ever entered this port 
and special provisions at the mill were necessary to ac- . 
commodate it. 

North Bend will hold a special Glection April 16 to 
give the people an opportunity to vote on the proposed 
amended charter for the city. This charter will make it 
possible to grant a franchise to the Terminal Railroad 
Co., formed by local lumbermen, to build an electric line 
through the bay cities. 

Eastside, the population of which is made up largely 
of employees of the C. A. Smith mill, has sold a $9,500 
bond issue to raise funds for building a schoolhouse. 

Machinery which was used in the Government projects 
on Coos Bay and the Coquille River is being moved to the 
Siuslaw River to be used there in the jetty improvements. 

Among the business men who were appointed on the 
committee to select the site for the Coos County exhibit 
at the San Francisco Exposition were: C. A. Smith and 
A. Mereen, of the C. A. Smith Co.; L. J. Simpson, of the 
Simpson Lumber Co.; and G. X. Wendling, of the Wend- 
ling Lumber Co., of San Francisco. 

Paul Schillerstrom and L. C. Reynolds are planning to 
enlarge their shingle mill on Siuslaw River. The plant 
now cuts 40,000 a day. 

The Gardiner Mill Co., at Gardiner on the Umpqua 
River, which has been closed for two months to make 
improvements, is ready to resume work. 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Prospective Activity in Offshore Shipping—Late Mill 
Improvements — Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers 
Elect Officers and Directors. 


EurREKA, CAL., March 11.—Only the Riverside plant of 
the Northern Redwood Lumber Co. is closed. However, 
the log supply at many of the mills is low, and the 
Pacific Lumber Co. will, in the course of a few weeks, 
shut down its mills one at a time for annual repairs. 
Two of the redwood concerns, the Little River Redwood 
Co. and the Hammond Lumber Co., have logging crews 
at work despite heavy rain storms. 


Considerable offshore shipping is laid out for March, the 
work cf loading tramps being in full swing. The Nor- 
wegian steamer Artemis is taking on a large cargo for 
Australian ports, having arrived a few days ago from Val- 
paraiso. The Artemis is the second largest vessel which has 
éver entered Humboldt Bay, measuring 410 feet in length, 
and having a tonnage of 3,068, beam 54 feet, and depth of 
hold 26 feet. It is under charter to the American Trading 
Co. 

The Norwegian steamer Tricolor, under charter to W. R. 
Grace & Co., is taking on a large number of sawn redwood 
ties, as well as a small quantity of rough clear redwood 
for discharge at points in Chile and Peru. 

The steamer Guernsey is loading the first of a number 
of cargoes ordered from the Humboldt mills by Davies & 
Fehon (Ltd.). The Guernsey’s load will consist of green 
and dry rough clear redwood and dry redwood doorstock, 
consigned to Sydney and Newcastle. 

The clearance of three cargoes has been recorded during 
the last week. The American barkentine Mary Winkleman, 
chartered bv the Charles Nelson Co., cleared for Honolulu 
with 500.567 feet of rough clear redwood, posts, ties and 
flume material, valued at $9,000. ‘The American barken- 
tine Thomas P. Emigh cleared with a similar cargo for the 
Charles Nelson Co., consigned to Hilo. 

The fourth United Kingdom cargo for 1912 was taken 
by the French bark Boieldieu, under charter to Comyn, 
Mackall & Co., of San Francisco. Its load amounted to 
1,329,915 feet, in addition to which 349,869 feet was taken 
on in San Francisco from the Mendocino mills. The cargo 
is valued at $30,000, and is consigned to Belfast. 

The Mendocino Lumber Co. is doing extensive remodel- 
ing of its sawmill. Compressed air trimmers have been 
installed, as well as power setworks, and millwrights are 
overhauling the three carriages. 

Considerable improvement work is being done at the 
Samoa plant of the Hammond Lumber Co., including 
deepening of the log pond and setting in piles. Prog- 
ress is being made on the addition being built to the 
resaw department of the mill, and some of the dry 
kiln equipment is being replaced and new systems in- 
stalled in the older kilns. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Humboldt 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, this city, directors 
were elected as follows: N. H. Falk, of the Elk River 
Mill & Lumber Co., Falk; H. W. Jackson, of the North- 
ern Redwood Lumber Co., Korbel; Donald Macdonald, 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia; J. M. Carson, of Dol- 
beer & Carson Lumber Co.; J. E. Neighbor, of the 
Bayside Lumber Co., and Thomas Cotter, of McKay & 
Co., all of Eureka. The newly elected board met later 
and organized by choosing H. W. Jackson as president, 
N. H. Falk vice president, and A. C. Tibbetts secre- 
tary. 

The duties of the association, aside from the regular 
and routine work of an organization of its kind, con- 
sist in the handling of the offshore cargoes shipped by 
the association mills, as well as the operating of two 
powerful tugs on Humboldt Bay, which attend to prac- 
tically all of the heavy towing in this vicinity, 


PROPOSED REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK. 


EuREKA, CAL., March 11.—Following up its efforts 
to secure an appropriation for a Redwood National Park, 
the committee in charge has recently forwarded to Rep- 
resentative John E. Raker at Washington a set of 13 
magnificent panorama views of the proposed park, these 
probably being the finest redwood views ever taken. The 
following letter was sent with the views: 


The executive committee of the Redwood Park Committee 
of Humboldt County, consisting of F. W. Georgeson, lL. F. 
Puter, A. K. Stone, editor of the Eureka Herald, F. B. 
Anderson, editor of the Humboldt Times, and George Burch- 
ard, editor of the Humboldt Standard, beg to submit for your 
consideration the following plan of procedure, which we 
offer as a suggestion to you: 7 

We would suggest that you introduce a bill in Congress 
authorizing the appointment of a commission composed of 
at least three members of Congress, the head of the Forest 
Service of the United States or his deputy, John Muir, Cali- 
fornia’s great naturalist, and the mayor of the city of 
Eureka, with instructions that they visit Humboldt County, 
select the park, obtain all data as to cost, etc., and report 
back to Congress at its next session. Also that the sum of 
$5,000 or whatever other sum you deem necessary be appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the commission. 

We have taken up this matter with the Hammond Lumber 
Co. as well as the Pacific Lumber Co., who own the most 
desirable tracts of timber, all located on Eel River, and 
through which the Northwestern Pacific Railroad has been 
constructed. We are inclosing you a letter from the Hammond 
Lumber Co. on this subject. It outlines a plan similar to 
the one here suggested, with the exception of the manner of 
paying the expenses of the commission. 


Tract Already Selected. 


The local committee has already selected the most beauti- 
ful tract of redwood for a National park that there is in 
the world, but we deem it advisable that the ultimate selec- 
tion of the park should be made by the commission appointed 
by Congress. We feel sure that the commission would select 
the site that we have selected, but if you get Congress to 
appoint a congressional commissioner, as above outlined, the 
majority being eastern men, we feel confident that after 
viewing the magnificence of this proposed park they will 
report favorably to Congress and undoubtedly use their best 
efforts to assist you in carrying the bill through Congress 
next winter for the purchase price of the lands. 

Our application to the Hammond Lumber Co. was for about 
2,000 acres of timberland, and it does not care to place a 
price upon this land at the present time until it knows 
whether Congress wants it or not. It will be less than $5 a 
thousand feet stumpage. There is over 100,000,000 feet of 
timber on the 2,000-acre tract. 

If you are successful in carrying this bill through, and we 
feel confident that you will, we will guarantee to furnish 
the commission all the data required by them; that is, maps, 
acreage, number of trees, and stumpage, also the cost price 
of the lands. ‘s 

The owners of the lands are perfectly willing to give an 
option to the Government as soon as they know that Congress 
has the matter under consideration. The owners of the 
lands would not sell to private individuals for speculative 
purposes, nor would they place a price on the lands to the 
Government except~for park purposes and for the benefit 
of future generations at a reasonable market value at the 
present time. Further, the owners of the lands are really 
enthusiastic in the matter of a Government park being cre- 
ated in these magnificent redwoods in Humboldt County, as 
are the citizens of Humboldt County and California. 


May Visit Capital. 


If you are successful in carrying the proposed bill, or a 
similar one, through Congress, and the commission is 
appointed, and the commission reports favorably to Congress 
next winter, the local committee and others in the State of 
California will, if you think it necessary, visit Washington 
next winter and use their influence in all honorable ways 
within their power to assist you in carrying the bill through 
Congress. 

We are sending you by Wells-Fargo photographic views of 
the park selected by our committee. here are a number of 
exterior and interior views shown by the photographs. From 
these photographs one can easily imagine the size and 
magnificence of these giants of the forest, together with the 
beautiful surrounding scenery etc. 

We trust that your efforts will be successful in this great 
project, which means so much to Humboldt County, as well 
as to the Nation. These great wonders of the West should 
be preserved for posterity, and unless Congress acts in this 
matter the greatest natural attraction of California will no 
longer exist, REDWooD PARK COMMITTEE. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 11.—The last week has 
been a better one for the millmen than the brokers, as 
the former find no difficulty in securing almost as much 
railroad stock cutting at good prices as will run them 
for the next 30 days, with more in sight, so that with the 
assistance of the'local demand they are not obliged to 
depend on coastwise business. One of the large local 
sawmills reports selling over 2,500,000 feet of yellow 
pine locally during February. On the other hand, brok- 
ers can not bid on coastwise stock on basis of prices de- 
manded by the millmen and secure the business offered 
north and east. Demand is strengthening gradually, but 
not the northern price, and buyers return to the city 
after a week’s trip on the road with less than 50 per cent 
of their schedules placed. 

Apart from local demand, the dressed market, espe- 
cially for 4/4 inch stock, is weak; little flooring is mov- 
ing, and prospects are that orders will be light for the 
next two or three weeks. 

The N. J. Tilgham Co. has completed loading the 
schooner Philip M. Brook with a solid cargo of shingles 
for Salisbury. Of late there has been good demand for 
cypress shingles and lath, and the cypress mills report 
no trouble in disposing of their output of this class of 
material. 

Fewer sailing vessels are in port than for some 
months, resulting in considerable accumulation of lumber 
at docks. Brokers report trouble in securing charters 
and the coastwise steamers have offered them more lum- 
ber than can be handled promptly. The car situation is 
such that the brokers are obliged to accumulate their 
cargoes as far ahead as possible. No dependence can be 
placed on the railroads furnishing equipment within any 
reasonable time after requisition is made, and when ves- 
sel offerings are few it results in a congestion at the 
docks. Were the mills able to secure cars promptly, 
they could specialize on the steamer shipments and quick 
orders and hold on their skids lumber not needed for im- 
mediate coastwise shipment. 

The T. V. Cashen Lumber Co., at Hogan, is running 
again on full time, having been shut down since last 
fall. 

The Board of Trade Committee at a meeting this 
week decided to recommend the purchase of the South 
Jacksonville Ferry, with its terminal property on the 
city side, as well as the river front property and wharves 
owned by it on the South Jacksonville side, for a consid- 
eration of $285,000. The ferry itself is to be turned 
over to the city of Jacksonville and the lands disposed 
of to the best possible advantage. The latter can easily 
be done, as the lands are worth much more than the 
price asked. The money thus raised will, upon recom- 
mendation of United States engineers, be used in pur- 
chasing 70 acres of land on Commodore’s Point, just 
north of the city, giving frontage of 4,500 feet on the 


_St. Johns River for immense wharves and terminals to 


be municipally owned. According to the reports of the 
engineers this location is the best one on the river and 
can be purchased for $725,000. As soon as plans can be 
approved by the Board of Trade arrangements will be 
made for the deal and the work of terminal construction 
pushed as fast as possible. This will call for several 
million feet of piling and lumber, etc. 

Among visitors this week were Howard M. Whitman, sec- 
retary of Barker & Co. (Inc.), Boston, Mass; W. R. Steckert, 
Cummer Cypress Co., Gainesville; John Wolfenden, Wolfen- 
den & Co., Worthington; Charles Eddy, Quincy; J. W. 
Melton, Southern Pine So., Citra; D. W. McArthur, Florida 
Land Co., Montbrook; W. M. Bond, Lake Helen. 

Capt. H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., a large stockholder in 
the Standard Lumber Co., at Alton, spent part of last week 
among his friends here. He is now operating the mill at 
Alton, with J. Lee Ensign in charge. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., March 11.—In its effort to increase the 
manufacturing industries of Atlanta the chamber of 
commerce plans to urge more woodworking plants for 
the city. The belief is general that there is a lack of 
woodworking facilities in Georgia, and that this State 
should follow the example of South Carolina in furnish- 
ing means for the manufacture of wood materials. The 
State Chamber of Commerce, which is actively working 
to promote the State’s industries, is considering this mat- 
ter of woodworking plants and will cooperate in the effort 
to increase the number of them. 

A committee is investigating fire waste in Atlanta for 
the purpose of regulating insurance premiums and to 
devise means of decreasing the number of fires. Among 
other expedients this committee is considering changes in 
the city building code. This code is comparatively new 
and is so drafted as to meet present conditions. For this 
reason no radical changes will be made. 

Attorney W. A. Wimbish, who represents Georgia sash, 
door and blind manufacturers in their petition to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to reduce the freight rate 
to Atlanta from the East on window glass, tias returned 
from Washington, where he appeared before the com- 
mission. 

A ear shortage is believed by shippers to be threat- 
ened, particularly on branch lines. Railroads are already 
pressed for cars, and a serious lack of facilities is feared 
with the opening of the spring season. 

Few actual sales are being made, but local dealers are 
figuring on great building activity when the weather 
clears. 

Plans to drain a part of the Okefenokee Swamp are 
taking shape. This year will see much swamp land 
drained and cypress timber put to use that is now in- 


accessible. The Georgia Drainage Congress will aid in 
this effort. Its principal purpose is to prepare overflow 
lands for agriculture, but it is also interested in the 
drainage of swamps for the utilization of the timber 
they contain. At the session of the legislature in the 
summer, efforts will be made to further drainage by the 
additional enactment of drainage laws. 

Two mills, with a combined capacity of nearly 200,000 
feet, will begin business within a short time at Waycross. 
About 500 men will be employed. New York, North 
— and Florida capitalists are interested in these 
mills. 

The purchase of 23,000 acres of timberland near Pen- 
sacola, Fla., has been made by Edward V., Frank H. and 
W. T. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala. The tract was bought 
from E. F. Porter. A mill will be erected at once on 
this property. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 
PENSACOLA, Fia., March 13.—All indications point to 
immediate revival in the export lumber and timber busi- 
ness in this section, as well as all along the Gulf ports, 
for the reason that the high freight rates for ocean ton- 
nage have curtailed the foreign movement for six months 
until the markets have become depleted to such an extent 
that buying has become a necessity. Foreign dealers have 
therefore been forced into the market, which has advanced 
to such a point that exporters can afford to pay the high 
tonnage rates and ship at a profit. Steamship brokers 
report that for the remainder of this month and for 
April the number of vessels under charter for Pensacola 
loading with lumber and timber is larger than at any time 
since last May, a year ago, when a record number of 
ships were chartered to carry more than 60,000,000 feet. 
It is expected that April will almost duplicate this 
record. 

The W. T. Smith Sons Co., of Birmingham, which pur- 
chased about 25,000 acres of timber land in Santa Rosa 
and Escambia Counties, most of which lies along the 
shores of Blackwater Bay, announces that it will soon 
erect a mill with a capacity of between 75,000 and 
100,000 daily, and cut exclusively for export. The com- 
pany is soon to award the contract for moving this lum- 
ber by barges to Pensacola for loading, as well as to 
erect buildings and houses for laborers. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 12.—The market is strong in 
nearly all active lines, but the return of severe weather 
has again put a stop to shipments in many instances in 
Virginia and North Carolina. The roads are said by 
older dealers to be worse than at any other time during 
the last 20 years, and logging operations are greatly 
interfered with. 

In pine the market for roofers and boards and all low- 
grade piece stuff is very brisk. Demand for factory 
planking continues strong in New England. Prices are 
firm at quotations of two weeks ago. Domestic hardwood 
trade is better than for several months. Oak car stock 
is in demand by railroads, and furniture manufacturers 
and shops continue to place orders for oak. 

The coal strike in England is regarded apprehensively 
by local exporters in its effects on industry and trade 
abroad. Prices of all grades of hardwoods are high in 
the export trade, but if business generally is affected by 
the strike a cessation in the present brisk demand is 
feared. The shipping situation at Norfolk is greatly im- 
proved and the wharves are cleared. The worst destina- 
tion point in Trans-Atlantic shipping is stated to be 
Rotterdam, as considerable difficulty is still being ex- 


perienced in getting lumber shipped there from Virginia |. 


ports. 

Purchase has recently been made by Keestler, Lesh & 
Co., tanners of Lock Haven, Pa., and Boston, Mass., who 
for several years have been buying valuable chestnut oak 
property in Nelson County, of several other tracts which 
will bring up their holdings to 10,000 acres of virgin 
timber. It is the announced purpose to build a 15-mile 
railroad to Rockfish on the Southern Railway to a point 
within this property, where it is proposed to erect a large 
plant for making bark extract for use in tanneries. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BaLtrMorE, Mp., March 12.—Lewis Dill, Edward P. 
Gill and Theodore Mottu, who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., have returned highly pleased with 
the cordiality of their reception in the Blue Grass State 
city and the hospitality of its citizens. The Monu- 
mental City delegates took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings, which are regarded as certain to prove of far- 
reaching benefit to the lumber trade generally. The 
opinion is entertained here that the work of the national 
body is steadily increasing in the importance of its bear- 
ing upon the lumber business, and that great good is 
being accomplished. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., re- 
turned last week from a southern trip which took him to 
Houston, Tex. At points on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf he came in contact with producers and whole- 
salers, and acquired an accurate idea of business condi- 
tions in the section visited. He found that the weather 
was still interfering extensively with the operation of 
mills, heavy rains keeping the country in an almost im- 
passable state. Logging was attended with the greatest 
difficulty and the production was very much reduced. At 
all the places visited he found that stocks were rather 
low and that the mills had as many orders as they could 





take care of for months. Mr. Womble found that the 
trend of prices was unmistakably upward and came back 
firmly convinced that the buyers who delay piacing orders 
will have to pay more than the present prices. Even 
when the production gets well under way it will encounter 
an augmented demand, the prospects for a big business 
being exceptionally good. In the opinion of Mr. Womble 
the presidential campaign will have no pronounced re- 
tarding effect upon the lumber movement, having been 
discounted, and the members of the trade evidently are 
resolved to go ahead and attend to affairs, unconcerned 
over the contest. 

A special meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association has been called 
for March 19 at the office of the secretary, J. McD. 
Price, in the Knickerbocker Building. A lot of business 
that has accumulated since the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary will be disposed of. It is stated that the plan of 
having a foreign representative is working in a highly 
satisfactory manner and that substantial benefits have 
already been derived from the arrangement. 

Max Wuesthoff, of Duesseldorf, Germany, was a recent 
visitor. He came over especially to find out why lumber 
contracted for as far back as last November had not 
been delivered, and it was also his aim to get into direct 
touch with some of the millmen in the United States and 
present to them the advantages of direct shipment. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFoLK, VA., March 11.—The lower grades are still 
receiving the greater part of attention but during the last 
two weeks a slightly better demand has been noticeable 
for the upper grades of rough, and slightly better figures 
have been offered to millmen. The general price tone is 
strong and advances will occur, it is expected, as soon as 
spring trade opens. : 

There seems to be an effort by millmen to secure more 
money for their dressed stock, leaving the rough to take 
care of itself. Dressed stock in 3s and 4s has been sold 
at and above list for some time. So far this month 
weather conditions have seriously militated against mill- 
men increasing their output, in both the long and short 
leaf sections. 
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THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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B. W. CROSS, Mar.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cross Ties, Piling, 
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S.P.BowersCo. 
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112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
and Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


Panel 24 to 32” 
Panel 18 to 36” 

1s and 2s 7 to 17” 
stained saps 

No. 1 Common 

No. 2 Common 

sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 


12,000’ 
30,000’ 


4 
4/4 

2c 
4/4 Shop 


4/4 X 10” and up No. 1 Com. 
SU MEGMED Sun scaeaaswonssonk 14,000’ 
BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


»15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHITE PINE 


FROM IDAHO 
( Of the “Maraschino” Variety.) 


Is scoring a triumph with the trade. 

The reason for this consists in the simple facts that it is 
equal in character and quality to Wisconsin or Michigan 
stock, is the best finished goods produced in America 
and can be used to better advantage in every way. 

Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether TOO 
CONSERVATIVE in proclaiming the merits of the 
** Maraschino”’ variety; that we should tell the trade that 
No. | Common runs 50% dressing and the No. 2 Com- 
mon runs 50% No. | Barn. 

Does this interest you ? 
show me” ? 


a A. Busner Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Will you write us and say 

















** We will not Mix Grades ’’ 


Hadentine Lumber Co. 
N.C. PINE-HARDWOODS 


6th and Penn Streets, CAMDEN, N. J. 











z 
George Crais Sons | 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 

















\ Oittics, seg cog /Philadelphia, vow } 

















LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Conditions Point to a Tremendous Summer and Fall 
Demand—Railroad Material Holding Well—Export 
Trade on’ the Increase. 


Houston, TEX., March 11.—The hopes of lumber man- 
ufacturers, dealers and builders generally that spring 
had come to stay and that there would be no more boreal 
blasts to interfere with building operations and retard 
the progress of trade were shattered when another bliz- 
zard came swooping down upon the south country, cov- 
ering northern and western Texas with a blanket of 
snow and resulting in one of the coldest seasons experi- 
enced at this time of year in this section for many 
decades. While the long continued winter weather has 
retarded lumber business generally throughout the coun- 
try, insofar as the yard stock trade is concerned, manu- 
facturers do not feel at all alarmed over the situation, 
for they realize that this but means a postponement of 
the big demand sure to come at a later date and abso- 
lutely guarantees the biggest fall trade in yellow pine 
in many years. 

This feeling is shared generally by the lumbermen 
and by many of them has been personally expressed 
during the last week. While weather conditions have 
retarded to a considerable extent the movement of yard 
stock, at the same time it has not by any means placed 
a quietus on that trade and shipments are going for- 
ward all the time. Reports from all sections of the 
territory which is supplied with lumber from this mar- 
ket are to the effect that, while demand is backward to 
some extent and spring trade will not show the volume 
that could have been expected under more favorable 
conditions, everything points to a tremendous demand 
for summer and fall and manufacturers are endeavoring 
to make arrangements to properly care for this demand. 
The bulk of the buying is for immediate consumption, 
but stocks on all the mill yards are badly broken. 

Mills Soon to Be Running at Full Capacity. 


Reports from the mills in the Texas-Louisiana yellow 
pine territory indicate that, while production is grad- 
ually increasing, it has not yet reached normal propor- 
tions as there are still a number of large plants lying 
idle and others are not running to their full capacity. 
It is expected, though, that the next 30 days will see 
practically all the yellow pine mills in full operation. 

Every manufacturer interviewed during the last week 
has reported a plethoric demand for saw bills and order 
files to overflowing for this class of trade. In fact it 
has assumed such proportions that a number of the larg- 
est manufacturing concerns have very materially reduced 
their sales forces and will devote their time to an en- 
deavor to fill the orders on hand rather than to making 
an active campaign for new business. 

The demand for railroad material has shown no dimi- 
nution, but seems to be increasing and lumber manufac- 
turers believe that if the railroad companies could have 
any assurance that they would not be further hampered 
by the enactment of new laws or new regulations govern- 
ing the operation of railroads in this section, another 
year would see the beginning of an era of railroad de- 
velopment such as has not been witnessed for many 
years. As it is, while the demand for railroad material 
is heavier than it has been in five or six years, there are 
no very ambitious new railroad projects being planned 
for early development, that being confined to the build- 
ing of short tap lines and improvement of present lines 
throughout the country. 

The railroads, however, have done little or no main- 
tenance or construction work during the last three years 
and of necessity much is to be done that requires an 
enormous amount of material. : 

In addition to the heavy demands being made upon 
their sawing capacity by this call for railroad material, 
the mills are being called upon to supply large quantities 
of export material and lumber for the coastwise trade. 
The North Atlantic coast is drawing heavily upon the 
yellow pine mills of this territory for supplies, especially 
for timbers 10 inches and up, a class of sawing that has, 
until recently, been supplied almost exclusively by mills 
on the East coast. Buyers are finding it difficult to get 
their requirements for large stuff properly filled in 
that territory by reason of the decreased timber supply 
and are coming west of the Mississippi to secure their 
supplies. This applies not only to buyers from the 
North Atlantic coast, but to those who deal more largely 
in material for export. Export buyers are becoming 
more and more numerous in this section and Texas Gulf 
ports are coming more and more into prominence as 
lumber exporting points. 


Large Shipments to Atlantic Coast. 


Speaking of the heavy demand being made upon mills 
in this section for material for the North Atlantic 
coast territory, a prominent sales agent stated that 
within the last 90 days orders had been placed in 
Houston for more than 75,000,000 feet for shipment to 
the Atlantic coast and that nearly every large New York 
wholesaler had had one or more representatives here 
within the last 30 days. 

This is opening up a field for Texas and Louisiana 
mills that will consume a large proportion of their pro- 
duction and will have a most beneficial effect on the 
trade territory nearer home, as it will constantly lessen 
the danger of this market being overloaded to such an 
extent as to cause a demoralization in market values. 

The unusually heavy demand for material for coast- 
wise and foreign shipments has resulted in both oversea 
and coastwise freights advancing by leaps and bounds 


and shippers are finding it difficult to. secure bottoms, 
even though they pay the advanced rate. Not only are 
charter parties difficult to consummate but shippers are 
even experiencing great difficulty in securing space in 
vessels regularly engaged in the trade. This is a condi- 
tion that augurs well for the export trade in future, as 
markets on the other side of the ocean are steadily be- 
coming depleted of their local supplies and buyers soon 
will be compelled to meet the value set at the producing 
points on this side and there will be a higher range of 
prices for export material than has been the case here- 
tofore. Baltic freights are reported advancing in the 
same proportion as freights from this territory, so for- 
eign buyers will find no relief by endeavoring to fill 
their needs from that market. 

With the completion of its magnificent new mill at 
Merryville, La., the American Lumber Co. is preparing 
to go after the trade more vigorously than ever and 
with this end in view is now organizing its own sales 
force and will market its entire production through this 
force. By April 1 it is expected that the big mill 
will be running smoothly and some important announce- 
ments in connection with this company and its operations 
are expected within the next fortnight. Many saw bills 
are now on the order files and Mr. Lockman, general 
sales agent, looks forward to heavy demands that will 
test the combined capacity of the two big plants of the 
company when his organization is perfected. Col. Sam 
Park, president of the company, has been spending much 
of his time recently at Merryville, personally looking 
after matters connected with getting the splendid new 
mill in smooth running order. 

In addition to being known as the largest yellow pine 
distributing point in the country, Houston is attaining 
to an important position as a lumber consuming point. 
The building record shows 224 buildings under construc- 
tion in February, as compared to 133 buildings in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, With the large amount of new construc- 
tion planned as a result of the recent great fire, the per- 
centage of increase will probably be considerably aug- 
mented during the next few months, 


What the Visitors Say. 


Alfred R. Sax, president of the Alfred R. Sax Lumber 
Co., of New York, was a recent visitor and placed orders 
for several million feet of timbers. 

J. H. Bate, representing Robert R. Sizer & Co., of 
New York, made one of his periodical pilgrimages to 
this market during the last week and placed some large 
schedules for yard stock and roofers for New York 
delivery. 

A unique character and one whose visit was enjoyed 
by the Houston lumbermen is Pembroke Mitchell Wom- 
ble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
who was endeavoring to place some large orders for the 
Baltimore market. Mr. Womble found no trouble in 
locating the material he desired but was hindered from 
consummating any large deals because of his inability 
to secure steamship delivery to Baltimore. There are no 
régular sailings out of any of the Texas Gulf ports for 
Baltimore, the line established some time ago having 
been abandoned, but it is expected that in view of the 
constantly growing demand for yellow pine for that 
market to be shipped from this section, business will 
develop in sufficiently large proportions to necessitate the 
establishment of a steamship line between Gulf ports 
and Baltimore. 


Ed. Lindas, of the Lindas Lumber Co., a big lineyard 
concern of Larned, Kans., was in Houston recently 
placing some nice orders for yard stock. He reports a 
backward spring and anticipates a slack trade on account 
of the continued cold weather, but looks forward to a 
big fall trade and is making his plans accordingly. 

J. E. Berry, of the Bradfield Lumber Co., of Sioux 
City, Iowa, spent several days here interviewing local 
manufacturers. 

John W. Chandler, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., made a tour of the company’s mills during 
the week, sizing up stocks and conditions generally at 
the manufacturing points. All of the Kirby mills are 
now in operation, with two exceptions. 

Jerome Swinford returned to Houston after a swing 
around among the mills of Texas and Louisiana, in the 
interest of the W. H. Norris Lumber Co. He reports 
stocks badly broken and in poor assortment at all of 
the manufacturing plants. 

R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
is spending a few days at Houston headquarters, having 
come in from the mill at Texla. Mr. Wier is devoting 
the greater part of his time to a personal supervision of 
the manufacturing end of the business. He reports log- 
ging very difficult yet, owing to the long continued rains, 
but by strenuous effort he has managed to keep the mill 
supplied with timber and in full operation. 

F. H. Farwell, assistant general manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, was a Houston 
visitor during the week. The two mills of this company 
at Orange have been operating on five-quarter time, in 
order to make deliveries on some heavy coastwise ship- 
ments, but owing to a scarcity of labor have been com- 
pelled to abandon the extra quarter running time. This 
company is shipping largely to North Atlantic coast 
points, Mexican coast points and to South America. 

The lumber trade is furnishing a candidate for polit- 
ical honors in the person of John F. Walker, a prominent 
lumber dealer of Weimar, Tex., who is a candidate for 
mayor of his city. Mr. Walker is only 24 years old, but 
he is a live wire. If elected, which is probable, he will 
be known as the boy mayor of Weimar, but is progressive 
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enough to make some of the older mayors of Texas ‘‘sit 
up and take notice.’’ 

Among other aspirants for political favors in the lum- 
ber fraternity may be mentioned Messrs. Oscar S. Tam, 
general manager of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of 
Orange, and Ewell V. Folsom, assistant general sales 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of the 
same city, both of whom are aspirants for aldermanic 
honors, one from the first ward and the other from the 
third ward, and who propose to help give Orange a model 
city government. 


Lumbermen Should Fight the New Fire Ordinance. 


The recent disastrous fire here has again resulted in 
the maligning of wood as a building material. An ordi- 
nance was passed last week by the city council requiring 
fireproofing roofing to be used hereafter on all build- 
ings erected within the city limits. A variety of mineral 
and metal materials are listed as permissible under the 
new ordinance. It does not prohibit shingle roofs from 
being repaired when the value of the repairs does not 
exceed 25 per cent of the cost of a new roof. Provision 
is made for a penalty of not less than $100 and not more 
than $200 for each violation, and each day that a roof 
shall remain on a house contrary to the ordinance shall 
be construed as a separate offense. 

Lumbermen, whether manufacturers of shingles or not, 
should issue a call to arms in this southwestern lumber 
center. They should fight «this ordinance off the books. 
As a matter of fact many of the buildings which were 
directly in the flames’ path and survived the fire were 
built entirely of wood, including the roofs. A church, 
schoolhouse and many warehouses, all of brick, were 
totally destroyed. True, many frame buildings went up 
in smoke along with those of other materials, but why 
should wood be ruled out when it more than held its own 
under heavy odds. Presumably because when ignited it 
will burn, while brick and other material will not. 

In conflagrations where whole blocks are wiped out, 
as was the case in this fire, the law of chance plays a 
strong part. Fire, like cyclones, does many freakish 
things. If sparks are blown into the steeple of a brick 
church, unseen until too late, that church will burn. 
Steel and concrete were no barrier to flames in San 
Francisco, Baltimore and elsewhere. All-wood buildings 
have survived every big fire this country has known. 

The Houston ordinance should be resented by the 
entire lumber industry. This resentment should take 
such form as to not only wipe that ordinance off the 
books, but it should also arouse the fighting spirit of the 
lumber world. It would be well for those lumber asso- 
ciations which have voted assessments for National 
Publicity for wood products, to devote ample space to 
the reliability of wood in fires of all sizes. 

The lumber manufacturers of Houston are just now 
engaged in waging an active and aggressive campaign of 
education in behalf of yellow pine paving blocks. As 
a result of a recent election, the people have adopted 
the front foot paving plan and an immense amount of 
paving is to be done. Headed by a committee com- 
posed of B. F. Bonner, J. Lewis Thompson, Lynch 
Davidson, J. P. Carter and R. M. Farrar, the lumber- 
. men have perfected a strong organization for the pur- 
pose of securing the adoption, not alone in Houston, 
but all over the country as well, of yellow pine blocks 
for paving material. It is being pointed out that 
while Houston is the greatest yellow pine distributing 
point in the world, there is less yellow pine block paving 
in use here than in any of the larger cities of the 
country, notwithstanding the fact that it has been proven 
beyond a doubt to be a desirable and satisfactory paving 
material when properly laid. Already the efforts of 
the committee have borne fruit in large measure, for 
petitions for paving now before the city council call 
for yellow pine blocks on one entire street and on sec- 
tions of a number of others that are to be paved soon. 
As said before, this committee hopes to scatter its 
propaganda broadcast and see results of its work all 
over the country. They hope to enlist every lumber 
journal and every allied trade publication, as well as 
the daily press. 


A New Addition to the Industry. 


Among the recent additions to the lumber industry 
in Houston is the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas, 
whose general headquarters have been comfortably lo- 
cated on the fourteenth floor of the Carter building, 
having been moved to this point from Beaumont and 
from Waco. H. S. Boykin, general sales agent, is in 
charge and while deeply immersed in the multitudinous 
matters connected with so important a move, finds time 
to extend a warm welcome and hearty greeting to repre- 
sentatives of the lumber press. Simultaneous with the 
removal of its headquarters to Houston, this company 
has acquired control of the entire output of the two 
big plants of the Gulf Lumber Co., at Fullerton and 
Stables, La., which with the output of mills located 
at Kirbyville, Texas, Roberts and Mab, La., gives the 
company a monthly output of 16,000,000 feet, and it is 
expected to increase this amount very materially by 
the-addition of the entire product of another large mill 
in the very near future. This company is largely en- 
gaged in the export business, making shipments through 
Port Arthur, Sabine Pass, Port Bolivar, Texas City 
and Galveston. From its Santa Fe mills it has favorable 
export rates to Port Bolivar and Galveston and from 
its Kansas City Southern plants reaches Ports Arthur 
with a very favorable rate, while material handled from 
Southern Pacifie points goes with equal facility to 
Sabine Pass. Mr. Boykin reports a most satisfactory 
demand, both for export and domestic trade and looks 
forward to the future as holding many good things in 
store for those engaged in the lumber trade. 

Among other optimists in the Houston lumber frater- 
nity, is Lynch Davidson, president of the Continental 
Lumber & Tie Co., which has recently formed connections 





that make it one of the largest distributing companies in 
the yellow pine trade. Mr. Davidson reports a satisfac- 
tory demand, and believes that the trade will continue to 
improve during the present year. It is quite possible that 
if a deal now pending is consummated, the Continental 
will very largely add to the production controlled by it 
at an early date. 


HEAT RESISTANCE OF YELLOW PINE. 


Houston, TEx., March 12.—The remarkable survival of 
the W. T. Carter Lumber & Building Co.’s lumber yard 
from its recent disastrous fire has in it two points of 
prime interest to the lumber trade. One of these is the 
value of an entirely enclosed yard, and the other the fact 
that yellow pine lap siding withstood equally with brick 
the terrific heat to which the plant was subjected. 

Directly in the path of the flames, which had already 
swept away entire blocks, the Carter sheds not only 
escaped destruction but were not even scorched. Imme- 
diately across the street, on the windward side, every 
building was destroyed, including the large Catholic 
school and church a block away, which were of brick. 
A telegraph pole immediately outside one of the doors 
to the yard was totally burned. Had the yard been an 
open one the piles would have suffered the same fate as 
those of another lumber concern, which was wiped out. 
Needless to say, the Carters feel repaid a hundredfold 
for having completely housed their stock. 

While. the street walls of the sheds are of brick, the 
wall which rises 6 or 7 feet from the first roof to that 
which covers the central area of the shed is of yellow pine 
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SOLID STREET WALL OF CARTER LUMBER CO.’S 
SHED; BURNED BUILDINGS IN BACKGROUND. 


lap siding. When it is considered that the fire often 
jumped for several blocks, breaking out in new quarters 
far ahead of the main conflagration, it is little short of 
marvelous that this wall of wood should have failed to 
catch with only the width of the street between it and a 
solid square block of burning buildings, and a 40-mile 
gale blowing directly against it. Nor was it necessary to 
turn water on the wall. 

The accompanying snapshot will give an idea of the 
shed construction as well as the proximity of the flames. 





FROM A BIG TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 11.—The outlook improves as 
the spring season advances and it seems as if nothing in 
sight can prevent a timely demand and movement within 
the next two months or so. Inquiries are coming in 
from all classes of consumers. Prospects are bright for 
a large amount of spring and summer building. Dealers 
expect a good country trade. There is no doubt that a 
good business will be done in the sash and door line. 
Call for railroad material continues as a notable feature, 
as does the export demand. 

The tug Tenaha, owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., of Orange, left Orange for Port Arthur with a tow of 
square timber for export shipment. 

The steamer Katherine left Orange for Sabine Pass with 
the barge Mezico in tow. The barge was loaded with lumber 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for export shipment. 
The Katherine returned to Orange from Sabine Pass Friday 
with the barge Panama in tow, leaving again with the 
barges Nicaragua and Perry, loaded with lumber by the 
Lutcher & Moore company for export: shipment. The 
schooner Martha was towed from the shipyard at Orange 
to the upper mill of the. Lutcher & Moore company to be 
loaded with lumber for export shipment. 

‘The steamship Newlands came into the district of Sabine 
for a cargo of lumber to carry to Europe. 

A board of directors and officers for the Lumbermen’s 
Club were elected last week. The object of the club is 
to promote and advance the lumber industry of Beau- 
mont and the surrounding territory. It will be a great 
factor in the future welfare of the lumber industry and 
a good deal of interest is being manifested in the club 
by the lumbermen. 


Personal Mention. 


H. S. Filson, general manager, and Max D. Almond, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of 
Remlig, were here last week, as were W. H. Aldridge, presi- 
dent of the Aldridge Lumber Co., of Aldridge; S. A. Mc- 
Neely, manager of the tie department of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., of Houston; J. H. Baber, general manager of the Tyler 
County Lumber Co., or Warren; W. M. Galloway, of De 
Ridder, La., and J. D. Feagin, identified with the timber 
and tie trade at Kirbyville. 

Ben Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
was a recent Chicago visitor. 

Alexander Thompson, prominent in the lumber circles, was 
among visitors this week. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—Dealers are agreed that 
there is a tendency ‘toward strength in the market, 
although not enough business is stirring to test prices 
out definitely. Early last week there appeared to be a 
leaning toward lower prices, but that condition seems to 
have disappeared and the general feeling is one of 
strength. 

However, there is a very wide range of prices, espe- 
cially on straight carlots. Dimension, for instance, is 
offered at all the way from $3 to $5.50 off. But even at 
the lowest offers no business, or practically none, is 
moving for the reason that weather conditions have put 
a brake on the demand in city and country. All con- 
cerns report a very light business for the week, but none 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 
4 cars 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
1 5/4 Chestnut £1 Common and better. 
1% 4/4 Poplar £1 & 2. 
% as 4 Poplar Box 13 to 21”, 
4000’ 4/4 Birch Log Run. 
9000’ 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak £1 Common and better. 

10000’ 4/4 Poplar Panel & wide $1, 18” and wider. 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak ¢1 Common and better, 
Point 24. 

1 car 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2, and Panel, 10 to 28”. 
200,000’ 4/4 Oak Log Run. 


Point 27. 

1 car 4/4 Basswood $1 Common and better, 10” and 

wider. 
Basswood #1 Common and better. 
White Oak 21 Common. 
White Oak 2 Common. 
White Oak Wormy. 
Quar. White Oak Log Run. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 12’ long. 
Poplar $1 & 2, 7 to 17”. 
Poplar Box 13” and wider. 

Point 27-2. 

1 car 4/4 Chestnut #1 Common and better. 

1 ‘** 4/4 Qak 1 Common and better. 

Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak 1 Common, 

3 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak ¢1 and 2. 

Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 
50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, excepting Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 


_ 
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Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak is mostly White 
Oak, about one-half each grade, runs heavy to 12’ 
lengths, perhaps 25% 14 and 16’. Poplar is choice 


old-fashioned Yellow Poplar, 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’. 
Point 24—Circular sawed. Poplar is old-fashioned 
Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’. About one-half 18” and wider. Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 
1 Common and better. % 
Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood. 4/4 Basswood runs 
about 80% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 
seconds. The 8/4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
three pieces measured 19”, The flitched sawed Hick- 
6ry is exceptionally choice stock. The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60% or more $2 Common and better. 
Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 
lengths. Perhaps one-half each grade. 
Point in Tennessee—The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 


mostiy 12’ long, some 


We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase, 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bidg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
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Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,600 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 


19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 
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White Lumber Company, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 











' NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


Harrison Blidg., 

















| Hallowell & Souder, priabeiPHia PA. 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 














Manufacturers 








BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 




















THE R. K. HARTWELL CO. 


Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 


Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. and Yellow Pine 
Cedar and Cypress Shingles 
..-Cypress and Pine Lath... 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 
312 Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ocenia casemate 


Dare Lumber Co. ‘| 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


GU 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 
i 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers — Wholesale — Commission 


PINE, 


HARDWOODS, 


PLANED DIMENSION. 
CEDAR SHINGLES. : 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE — 
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LONG LEAF 
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BRYCE, WHITE & CoO. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 





express any dissatisfaction with the outlook. Kansas 
City yard offers all are well filled with orders and are 
awaiting the first break in the bad weather to make 
deliveries. One concern has more than $50,000 in orders 
on its books awaiting delivery. The same is true of con- 
cerns in surrounding towns. 

Additional snow and some sleet and rain this week 
make it apparent that spring rural business will be light. 
It will require at least two weeks to put the country 
roads into shape for delivering lumber and by that 
time—the 1st of April—the spring planting will be on 
with a rush. The result will be that farmers will have 
little time for building until later in the season and the 
lineyard business will not be so strong in the early 
spring as had been hoped. But there is every reason to 
expect a big rural demand for July, August and the 
autumn months. Meantime although stocks are badly 
broken, the lineyards are doing little ordering. In fact 
it would be impossible to get a load of lumber into or 
out of the gates of the most of them just now because of 
the snow and bad condition of the roads. 

Demand for car material has shown further strength 
the last week or two weeks. Millmen report that cars are 
in bad shape and the demand for repairs is large. Presi- 
dent Hill, of the Great Northern, who was in Kansas City 
the other day, said railroads generally are short of cars 
and the bright crop prospects make it imperative that 
they remedy that deficiency at once. The result, of 
course, will be very plainly felt in this lumber market, 
where car material is a big item. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., was in Kansas City this week. 

J. W. Olinger, of the Newton Lumber Co., Newton Kans., 
was in this city last week on his way home from a trip to 
Panama. 

Walter Robison, sales manager for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., has returned from a 2-week trip in the South. 

B.. B. Moore, of the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., is visiting 
the company’s Missouri yards. 

Other Kansas City callers included: Glen G. White, of 
the Beloit Lumber & Coal Co., Beloit, Kans.; 8. M. Swartz, 
of the S. M. Swartz Lumber Co., Newton, Kans.; Fred 
Swartz, of the S. M. Swartz Lumber Co., Winfield, Kans. ; 
ag A. Dascomb, of the Hilgarde Lumber Co., Chicago : 

. H. Yost, of the J. H. Yost Lumber Co., Lincoln, "Neb. 





FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 
Wicuira, Kans., March 11.—Lumber dealers, both 


. Wholesale and retail, report business to be in a demoral- 


ized condition in the Southwest, but they are of one 
voice in predicting a big volume of trade when the sea- 
son opens. 

The cause given by all of them is the weather, which 
for a month has been such that lumber or other freight 
could not be moved. Retailers have lumber on cars in 
their towns and are unable to transfer it to their sheds 
on account of snow drifts. In western Kansas and Okla- 
homa trains have just begun to run after more than a 
week’s tieup with snow. The winter has been the worst 
for several years, is the report of all dealers. 


With an end to these conditions that have prevented 
both building and shipping, lumbermen expect business to 
start with a rush, and to continue throughout the year 
if crops turn out as prospects now indicate they will. 
Grain men are enthusiastic over the outlook for a wheat 
crop, and it is chiefly upon this fact that lumbermen 
— their optimism. 

. N. McQuown, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
oo, says his company has placed very few orders since 
the first of the year, and that orders placed in December 
are just beginning to be delivered, especially in western 
Kansas. Mr. MeQuown is making plans for large busi- 
ness this year. 

F, A. Amsden, with retail yards in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, Says managers of his yards all report a splendid out- 
look for the year, basing their opinions on the excellent 
condition of the ground for spring crops. Mr. Amsden 
says it has been impossible to build in his territory dur- 
ing the winter. 

E. M. McGregor, president of the Big Jo Lumber Co., 
which has yards in Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Texas, says business has been tied up in the company’s 
territory all winter with the exception of extreme south- 
ern points where snow was not heavy. H. N. Roberts, of 
the Big Jo company, is not so optimistic as are other 
dealers. He says farmers are in debt as a result of the 
hard season just past and will be slow in building; that 
many traveling lumbermen are in the city and he takes 
that as a bad omen for business. 

H. W. Darling, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., says his eastern business has been fairly good dur- 
ing the winter, but that western trade has been at a 
standstill. Mr. Darling says there is a splendid opening 
this year for hustling dealers. 

O. M. Smith, manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
with mills in Elizabeth, Oakdale and Caleasieu, La., says 
the company’s salesmen are beginning to call on the re- 
tail trade with success. Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Pan Handle and New Mexico territories are operated by 
this company from its Wichita office. 

S. J. Houston, of the S. J. Houston Lumber Co., a 
retail firm, expects to open yards in Gates City, Knowles, 
and Forgan, Okla., this spring. These towns are on 
the Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railroad, now in course 
of construction. 

Robert Cotthers, of the Home Lumber & Supply Co., 


_— was in Wichita last week buying stock for Bs 
yards. 

E. E. Krauss, sales manager for the Industrial Lumber 
Co., will leave the last of the week for the company’s mills 
in Elizabeth, La. 

H.C. Porter, of the Rounds-Porter Lumber Co., is in Okla- 
homa looking after retail yards belonging to his company. 

O. H. Johnston, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., has 
been ill for four weeks. 

Ben Anawalt, of the Lyons Lumber Co., of Lyons, was in 
Wichita last week buying for his yards. 

G. M. Richeson, traveling salesman for the Industrial 
Lumber Co., has left for the Pecos Valley in New Mexico. 

Baxter Crowell, of Crowell Bros. Lumber Co., of Attica, 
was in Wichita last Friday. 




















Telephones London Wall 2040 (2 lines) 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Absolutely correct. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., March 11.—Timber and exports of Feb- 
ruary from this port were practically 25,000,000 feet, of 
which amount 15,500,000 feet were lumber. 

Cuba and South America vied with each other for 
leadership in the month’s records, with the result that 
the latter country came out in the lead by about 1,000,- 
000 feet, the movement to these two countries represent- 
ing more than half of the total movement. The outward 
movement to South American ports was 5,719,000 feet 
and to Cuba the figures were 4,789,000 feet. 

In sawn timber exports Italy led with 2,608,000 feet 
as against England with 2,541, 000 feet. 

The detailed figures for the month as taken from the 
records of the custom house are: 


Sup. feet. 
France .... 334,000 
ENE ar ins aia tor eh wee oan eS aleuie ew Ae 1,391,000 
NN aise So b.eik tock Bid Bk dee OPE AWE ga Eas eee Rl 61,000 
SS IEEE COPE OLE ORE EET CT ECL Ce 1,313,000 
Bngiand ....... 108,000 
CRIMI G5, Sy Cie. cia is aie naib ea ISIN ATS oh 70,000 
ERIE rere alc aah hey cine re maroon Nis ole aloe ena ee hae 27,000 
EE Oe ee eT rie oe 159,000 
EN Sy ae ee ea Ne ay ye Oe eer oe 22,00 
BUORIOO «2.2... Bib ssairesseate veo wae uhaes ots awa te 173,000 
ER Sa ei ee reer or eae Pore erty 337,000 
ERE rou ca crix kg chris mee ae piven gh mea O aie wie 201,000 
I isle cha io Sis wine Wale akin cee Semon he aE 4,798,000 
a GES MANDIR. 63/5 We gs Alpine we ela Sip ata etree 94,000 
Ie an hala Sleek ieee GRR WN RSS ARS 283,000 
Bento Domingo 393,000 
LL ee my Eri a Rw ir cee 4,847,000 
3s LOCA IS a ee nae enn are areca a ees we 872,000 
Tetel s.0c00s ROLE N ESAS ASAE S SANS SEE eaK eh ee 15,483,000 


The following were the exports of sawn timber from 
the port of Mobile for February, as recorded in the cus- 
tom house reports: 


France ... 





Germany 

Italy ., 5 

DIMEEORTER 3), 1, each be ewe aaa we ein ame wees 165,000 

A eee ene es ee ee 2,541,000 

Sasa. sn wee a Wie se hk SUE mle See a aioe e eer 223,000 
LE ee ee eee Pr PE ee Per rr eT ee re ty 7,101,000 


The following were the exports of hewn timber from 
the port of Mobile for February, as recorded at the cus- 
toms house: 


Cu.'ft. 

France 140,000 
Caba 29,000 
DE. occ Sak auras ate e be eees oe es Dna k eee Sa he 169,000 


The outlook for a continuation of the increased move- 
ment in the direction of Cuba is good. There has been 
a considerable change in the character of this business, 
for whereas a few years ago none but the cheapest grades 
of lumber went forward in this trade now Cuban buyers 





are demanding heart grades almost exclusively. The last 
week’s exports contained four cargoes for the West 
Indies, of which two were for Cuban ports, while there 
was one sailing cargo went to Mexico. 

The aggregate of the exports for the past week was 
5,736,000 feet, of which 2,982,000 feet went to Monte- 
video, South America. One of the Mallory boats took 
900,000 feet of yellow pine for New York. 

South American outward movement, as will be seen 
from the record of exports, ¢ontinues in good volume, 
but there has been a lull in the activity in this trade, due 
to the dock strikes and the higher rates of freight, which 
have had a tendency to kill new business. 

Prices in the sawn timber market continue around 26 
to 2644 cents and no changes have been noted in market 
conditions, nor has there been any improvement. in car 
supply. 

Conditions in the interior trade are satisfactory as to 
actual business, but these conditions are far from satis- 
factory with the mills in this district, whose operations 
have been greatly hampered by the continued bad 
weather. In the Gulf Coast district the rains have put 
the roads in bad shape and the mills find it almost im- 
possible to secure logs for their mills or to deliver their 
product after it is cut; so many of them are far behind 
in their orders. The week started in today with another 
downpour of rain and present prospects are of another 
— of rainy weather, after only two fair days last 
wee 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 13.—James Arthur Smith, 
formerly treasurer of the Lathrop Lumber Co., of this 
city, is now secretary and treasurer of the Standard 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, having lately purchased a sub- 
stantial interest in the latter company, of which H. B. 
Wood is president. The Standard Lumber Co. (Inc.) was 
organized in January, 1906, by H. B. Wood and E. B. 
Teague, the latter now president of the Advance Lum- 
ber Co. About 18 months ago Mr. Wood bought the 
Teague interest. The addition of Mr. Smith to the com- 
pany means it will enlarge its scope of operations. 

Sumpter Cogswell, who is largely interested in the lum- 
ber industry and who owns large tracts of valuable tim- 
ber land in northern Alabama, was appointed manager 
ot the fire underwriting department of the Southern 
States Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., effective last Mon- 
day, at a meeting of the directors held the previous week. 
Mr. Cogswell, who is president of the First National 
Bank, Pell City Realty Co., and Pell City Mfg. Co., all 
of Pell City, Ala., will be elected to the directorate of 
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the company at its next semi-annual meeting. 

The English Mahogany Co., of Itta Bena, Miss., which 
manufactures mahogany and cherry doors on a large 
scale, is planning to move its plant and sales force to 
this city. The Chamber of Commerce, through John W. 
Sibley, president, has taken the matter up with the offi- 
cials of the company, and they are expected to visit 
Birmingham this coming week for the purpose of com- 
pleting arrangements for the move. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Week’s Market Featureless—Prices and Conditions 
Remain as They Were—Mississippi Senate Passes 
Bill Taxing Timber Holdings—Hyacinth Crusade On. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., March 14.—The market seems to 

be as near featureless this week as it ever gets to,be. The 
general tenor of today’s trade comment was that there 
had been no particular change in the situation; which 
is interpreted to mean that, while business is reasonably 
good, the buyers in consuming territory—presumably be- 
cause of bad weather—are not yet loading up to any 
marked extent. The cypress dealers say they are han- 
dling bunches of mixed-car orders for yard stock which, 
individually rather small, bulk to a considerable total. 
They find the eall for factory stock rather quiet than 
otherwise, while the buyers of car material seem to be 
going in for competitive woods. Low grade cypress shin- 
gles and lath continue to sell well. Mill stocks, as 
a rule, are in good shape, well assorted but not cumber- 
somely heavy. The yellow pine dealers still report the 
business in car and railroad material the principal fea- 
ture of their demand. The call for yard stock holds its 
own, with indications of an increased volume soon. Ex- 
port demand is dragging a little; congestion at the ports 
continues to interfere with the movement, and a strike 
of longshoremen at Gulfport is not helping it any. The 
mills keep busy and some of them, it is said, are just 
finishing up orders booked last year. Prices of yellow 
pine and cypress are said to be maintaining the level 
established a week or two ago. Less complaint of car 
shortage is heard from the Southern Pacific mills, which 
have been the greatest sufferers in this immediate terri- 
tory.; but in the Hattiesburg district complaint is heard 
that a lack of box cars is interfering seriously with the 
movement. 

The Mississippi State senate today passed a bill levy- 
ing an occupation or privilege tax of 20 cents an acre 
on all owners of Mississippi timberlands whose holdings 
exceed 1,000 acres. The measure is known as Senate 
Bill No. 495. The lieutenant governor, who seems to be 
one of its leading proponents, took the floor to explain 
and urge its passage. It seems to be frankly aimed at 
the corporations and syndicates in timberland owner- 
ship in south Mississippi. The customary mention of 
‘‘timber trust’’ was lugged into the discussion. The 
lieutenant governor declared he had submitted the bill 
to the attorney general and to prominent lawyers in 
private practice, who pronounced it ‘‘thoroughly consti- 
tutional.’’ He estimated that it would produce a revenue 
of about $1,500,000 for the State. The measure passed 
‘the senate by unanimous vote. 

Responding to the call of Lieutenant Colonel Lansing 
H. Beach, chief of army engineers for this division, 
persons interested in keeping Louisiana’s navigable 
streams free of water hyacinths will meet in New Or- 
leans next Saturday morning to discuss the matter. The 
Government has been assisting in this work for several 
years, and several waterways have been cleared of the 
pest; but owing to its rank growth there is no promise 
that the relief will be permanent unless, Colonel Beach 
says, private agencies will cooperate with the federal 
engineers. In the Louisiana cypress belt the hyacinth 
have at times proved a vexatious and costly hindrance 
to logging via the bayous and canals. 

The lumber committee of the Southwestern Tariff Com- 
mittee, which met here last week, has completed its 
labors and adjourned. As explained for publication, the 
object of the meeting was to readjust and straighten out 
such disparities and inequalities as existed in lumber 
rates from Louisiana milling points to Texas points. The 
sessions were executive and no formal statement of 
results was made—or expected. The current impression 
is, however, that wherever any adjusting or equalizing 
was found necessary it was accomplished by elevating 
the rates. There are predictions, moreover, that when 
the fruits of the committee’s labor become visible it will 
be found that the ‘‘equalizing’’ has had the effect of 
boosting rates to common points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory also. 

A lay press dispatch from Bogalusa, La., declares that 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. has draughtsmen at work 
on plans for enlarging the capacity of its big sawmill. 
The company already has invited bids for construction 
of additional houses to accommodate the additional 
labor to be employed in constructing and operating the 
additional plant. 

Sale of the Arnold Land & Lumber Co.’s plant at Ham- 
mond, La., to S. W. Labrot, of Michigan, is reported. 
The consideration is not stated. ' 

A strike of longshoremen at Gulfport, Miss., occurred 
last Wednesday and has interfered more or less with load- 
ing operations at that port ever since. The men omitted 
the formality of declaring a strike and just walked out. 
The Dantzler Lumber Co. brought in fifty men to handle 
its lumber loading at the port. Another party of twenty 
or more was brought in Saturday to load cotton, but 
disappeared that night. Extra policemen and deputies 
have been appointed to police the dock and prevent inter- 
ference with the imported laborers. 

Cliff Williams, proprietor of the Cliff Williams Ma- 
chinery Co., whose plant at Meridian, Miss., burned last 
week, writes from Hot Springs that he will rebuild. The 
loss totaled about $100,000, with $40,000 insurance. 





Citizens of Columbia, Miss., held a mass meeting last 
Tuesday night to discuss ways and means for securing 
the location of a large sawmill there. As the J. J. White 
Lumber Co. has large timber holdings near Columbia a 
committee was appointed to take the matter up with the 
representatives of that concern. Another committee was 
named to solicit contributions for a bonus. It is hoped 
to raise $10,000 to $15,000 for that purpose and to offer, 
as an additional inducement, tax exemption for a period 
of years. 


Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, arrived in New Orleans last Thursday 
from New York, having taken the sea trip on one of the 
Southern Pacific liners. Mr. Hollis was accompanied by 
his wife and spent several days here, going hence direct 
to his home in Minneapolis. 

John Wilbert, of A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., 
was operated upon in a local hospital a few days ago. The 
operation was not of a serious nature and Mr. Wilbert is 
reported to be convalescent. 

L. E, Cornatzer, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, was a New Orleans visitor this week. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 11.—With the exception of a 
slight improvement in prices the market is about the 
same. It has rained almost every day this month and 
the woods are so soft that it will be some time, even 
with fair weather prevailing, before logging can be re- 
sumed. Some mills have had orders on file for weeks 
which they have been unable to fill owing to adverse 
weather conditions. 

The car situation is not as discouraging as it was 10 
days ago. The strongest demand is for dimension, par- 
ticularly No. 2, and car construction materials. ‘‘We 
simply can not cut enough timbers for the car manu- 
facturing concerns,’’ was the expression of one of the 
dealers. Shortleaf pine men report numerous inquiries 
for yard stock. Owing to the incessant rainfall, farmers 
have not been able to break ground for planting pur- 
poses. Ordinarily, the principal crops would have been 
under ground. 

One of the most interesting of recent news items is 
the report of the State Bank Examiner W. L. Young, 
on the business of the building and loan associations of 
Louisiana for the last two years. This report, prepared 
for the approaching session of the State legislature, 
shows that these institutions have been enjoying great 
prosperity. 

At a recent election the property owners of Caddo 
Parish, including the City of Shreveport, voted a tax 
of 5 mills for five years for the purpose of constructing 
permanent good roads. As the parish assessment is ap- 
proximately $23,000,000 and increases about $3,000,000 
yearly, this tax will mean about $1,000,000 for roads 
during the five years. Many of the local lumbermen 
enthusiastically favored this movement. 

That Shreveport is on the boom in a business way 
is indicated by the post office report, which shows that 
the postal receipts during February aggregated $10,- 
057.12, an increase of $635.67 over the total of February, 
1911. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 12.—If a number of the 
large railroad systems are really sincere about wanting 
as much lumber as estimates ask for the yellow pine 
mills of southwestern Louisiana and southeast Texas have 
a perfect right to look forward to a greatly increased 
business during the next 60 days. Sales agents say that 
several of the largest roads operating in the central 
West and South have asked for figures on some excep- 
tionally large orders. The call for car material, heavy 
bridge timber and crossties has been very large and the 
opinion prevails that orders for this class of timber will 
continue to come in with regularity for some weeks. 

Many of the largest dealers in the western cities are 
now buying heavily in hopes of replenishing their stocks 
before the spring and summer business fairly opens. As 
most of this business originates in Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph and Wichita, the Lake Charles 
mills have been getting a large percentage of it. Mixed 
cars are also being asked by many of the smaller yards 
in the West. 

Manufacturers complain that while demand is in- 
creasing, prices are not coming up as rapidly as is to be 
expected. - 

Mills in the cypress district seem to be getting their 
full share of the business. Heavy rains have interfered 
to some extent with operations in both the pine and 
cypress belts, many of the mills being unable to carry on 
logging operations successfully. 

The great new plant of the Peavy Byrnes Lumber Co., 
at Kinder, is ready to resume operation. This mill will 
be one of the most complete in southwestern Louisiana 
and is sure to play a prominent part in the lumber busi- 
ness of this section. Mr. Peavy is spending most of his 
time looking after his interests in Shreveport, but it is 
reported that he intends giving much time to the large 
Kinder plant in the future. 

The capacity of mill B, of the Powell Lumber Co., will 
be practically doubled. The increased business of the 
company made the enlargement of the mill at Edna a 
necessity. The plant has been supplied with a great 
deal of new machinery and will aid materially in help- 
ing the company fill its increasing orders. 

The Abita Springs Lumber Co.’s plant, at Abita 
Springs, was partly destroyed by fire March 6. The 
blaze started in the dry kiln. The total loss to property 
and mill has been placed at about $12,000. The mill 
was the property of J. B. Rauch. It is understood that 
repairs will be made at once and that business will not 
long be interrupted. 

Nacogdoches, Tex., is to have a new stave mill. Charles 
Popp is to be the proprietor. About 25 men will be em- 
ployed. The plant will be started as soon as the machin- 


ery can be put up. 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


| HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds Cc olumbu s, Ohio. 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards 483-549 Neilston Street. 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BROS. vanéAsten:Sro 








Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 
Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Wa CLEVELAND “@e 
The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 











General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG, 


Yellow Pine Wanted. 


We want the entire output of mill cutting 50,000 to 75,000 ft. 
per day. We pay 75% cash immediately on receipt of bill of 
lading. Write us if you want your stock handled satisfactorily. 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Williamson Building, . CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 





9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn ; 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This . 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn tog 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts oi 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long licati 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long eee 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 











Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 





WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft. 5-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
90,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood 
20,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Basswood 
40,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common Basswood 


Write for Prices. 





Johannesburg, Mich. 











Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood, 


150,000 ft. 5-4 No.1 Common Basswood. 


80,000 ft. 5-4 lsts and 2nds Basswood. 
40,000 ft. 8-4.No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No.3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft.8-4C. and Better Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 8-4 No.3 Hemlock. 





We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. incaicas 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked ’ Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 








1 


E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Prospects for Spring Trade Encouraging—Excellent 
Movement of Railroad Material—Brisk Building 
Expected—Mill Conditions Unfavorable. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Buying is still held in 
check by snows in the consuming territory, and produc- 
tion is retarded by rains in the South, but prospects are 
encouraging for a brisk spring trade, once settled 
weather comes to stay. There is an excellent move- 
ment in car and railroad material, but outside of this 
business is very quiet, save in prospects. Railroads 
are still buying heavily and are taking the precaution 
to distribute their orders so as to mask the actual 
volume of their requirements. Yard inquiry is coming 
in freely, which, together with the solid underlying 
foundations of the commercial structure, indicates a 
forthcoming era of brisk building operations. The 
snows have been fine for crops, and bumper harvests are 
already predicted. Mill conditions are unfavorable. 

Rains have kept’ the woods in a continual state of 
impassability and few logs are being moved, curtailing 


production. Stocks are incomplete and cars are scarce. 
Owing to the adverse conditions mill expenses are un- 


usually high. Much of the business that was taken 
during the midwinter months was at prices scarcely en- 
abling many of the mills to break even. St. Louis 
dealers who do a strictly local business are up against 
it pretty hard as the weather here has been the worst 
in many years and trade is almost at a standstill. Thus 
the whole trade is awaiting the arrival of real spring 
weather, which will to all appearances set in motion 
an excellent volume of delayed trade. 


A Disquieting Rumor. 


A gentleman who has recently made a trip among the 
sawmills of Louisiana and eastern Texas advises that 
during his trip he heard disquieting rumors of another 
labor outbreak among the mill employees in that section 
of the country. It would appear from this information 
that Messrs. Smith and Emerson and their adherents 
are not dead, but sleeping. While the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers has practically been stamped out in 
the districts in which it once flourished, the organization 
according to present advices has moved farther up 
the State and has obtained a foothold among the em- 
ployees of the mills that were not hitherto affected. 
The gentleman who gave out this information stated that 
secret meetings have been held in the woods and that 
the men at some of the mills are solidly organized, and 
await only the call of the leaders to strike. According 
to rumor, the men are planning a demonstration on 
April 1. It is said that at that time a demand will 
be made simultaneously upon the mills for the same 
things that the union demanded of the mills in the 
other sections some months since. 


Lumber Company Expands. 


The directors of the Arkmo Lumber Co. met in St. 
Louis last week. This concern takes it name from the 
two states in which it operates lineyards, Arkansas and 
Missouri. Starting only two years and a half ago with 
one yard, the company has today a string of 10 good 
sized yards, located at Paragould, Stuttgart, Almyra, 
Hickory Ridge, Weiner, Parkin, Earle, Argenta and 
Cotton Plant, in Arkansas, and in New Madrid, Mo. 
The Argenta yard is the company’s newest acquisition. 
It was purchased last week from the*Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co. C. K. Nickoll is manager of this yard as well 
as purchasing agent for the whole concern. The capital 
stock of the Arkmo Lumber Co. has been raised from 
$50,000 to $75,000. The officers are W. W. Fuess, 
president and general manager; G. A. Becker, vice 
president; A. C. Becker, secretary; H. E. Fuess, treas- 
urer; H. C. Ball, assistant secretary; C. K. Nickoll, 
purchasing agent. All purchases will be made at the 
Argenta yard. 


Another New Lumber Company Launched. 


Gold letters on the frosted glass panels of suite 612 
in the Fullerton Building proclaim the existence of the 
Stannard & Sumner Lumber Co., a combination of capi- 
tal, lumber experience and energy which calls for more 
than passing announcement. The two members of this 
latest acquisition to St. Louis’ lumber colony are J. H. 
Stannard and A. W. Sumner, men well known to the 
trade in this territory. While this concern will handle 
a full line of northern and southern hardwoods, it is 
going to specialize in Washington white pine. Stannard 
& Sumner represent exclusively the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash. Mr. Stannard was for 
eight years with the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Apple- 
ton, Wis., having for the greater part of that time 
had charge of the company’s southern operations. He 
was also with the Kile & Morgan Co., of Providence, 
R.'L., with a mill at Norvelle, Ark. Mr. Sumner was for 
seven years connected with the Massengale Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, and more recently with Steele & Hibbard. 
A concern with two such men at its helm can not but 
succeed. 

General’ Manager Resigns. 


Charles M. MeDaris has resigned his position as 
general manager of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. 
and J. E. Crawford has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. MeDaris was made general manager of the A. 
J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. at the time an affiliation was 
effected with that concern and the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co. Mr. Neimeyer, founder of the concern and 


its head, desired to give up active work and he dis- 
posed of the management and moved to California a 
little over a year ago. The Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co. became the selling company for the Neimeyer 
plants, and Mr. McDaris, their general manager, also 
took over the management of the Neimeyer business. 
This has been found to conflict with his other interests; 
hence his resignation. 

Mr. Crawford is a man of much experience. He is 
a brother of Homer Crawford, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co., and is manager of the Pine 
Belt Lumber Co., with offices at Oklahoma City and 
a mill at, Fort Towson, Okla. The resignation of Mr. 
MeDaris was accepted and the appointment of his 
successor ratified at a meeting of the directors this 
week. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


C. M. MecDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., is of 
the belief that a large spring trade is probable if the weather 
breaks pretty quick. Railroad buying, he says, is good as 
usual and there is an excellent inquiry for April and May 
eee but milling conditions are as discouraging as they 
can be, 

John A. McMahon, formerly with the Lyon Cypress Co. 
and also with the O’Reilly Lumber Co., has gone into the 
commission business for himself and reports that he has 
already established a nice line of buying and selling connec- 
tions. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of Pasadena, Cal., who formerly resided 
in St. Louis, was in the city last week to attend a meeting 
of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., in which he is a stock- 
holder and director, 

R. M. Morris, of the Morris Lumber Co., says that he is 
having an exceptionally heavy run of business. Last month 
was the biggest month he has ever had since he went in 
business for himself. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Co., states that 
while business is quiet the outlook is bright and if the 
weather settles pretty soon there will unquestionably be a 
fine trade. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Co., was in the 
city last week. He stated that railroad business is plenti- 
ful but lineyard business was not in evidence except so far 
as inquiry was concerned. | He feels that conditions are 
propitious for a good spring business, but mill conditions 
are discouraging because of bad weather and a_ shortage 
of cars. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the Nashvilie-Graysonia Lumber Co., 
was a St. Louis visitor last week. He brought sad tales 
of milling conditions, saying that the woods were in an 
almost impassable state and that logging operations were 
practically suspended. There is a tair volume of orders 
at the mills, he said. 

T. C. Bledsoe reports that his trade is quiet so far as 
actual sales are concerned, but that there is a world of 
inquiry coming in from all classes of consumers and from 
well distributed sources. Milling conditions are discouraging 
but things are hopeful in the consuming end of the business. 

Frank TDierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., states 
that milling conditions could hardly be worse. Bad weather 
in the consuming territory has checked the spring trade 
that ought to be making its appearance about this time. 
There is a fair inquiry and indications are good for trade 
as soon as the weather breaks. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., re 
turned this week from Hot Springs, where he went to get 
rid of an attack of rheumatism. He says that trade is 
quiet with his concern. Mit!ling conditions are very bad 
and trade in consuming territory has been held back on 
account of bad weather. While election will probably make 
itself felt to some extent upon trade this year, he thinks 
that business will be fairly good. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Dealers still await a 
general break in the winter weather which they feel 
confident will usher in a big volume of spring business. 
Although buying has been somewhat large in volume 
for a period of such adverse conditions, it has been 
made up of small transactions, most of it for immediate 
shipment. St. Louis is getting considerable trade that 
ordinarily goes to the mills, because there are large and 
well assorted stocks here, while mill stocks are low and 
broken and shipments are not guaranteed, on account of 
scarcity of cars. Dealers note a satisfactory toning 
up in general market conditions which augurs well for 
the forthcoming season. The principal demand is for 
upper grades in oak, which are so scarce that the local 
dealers are careful in accepting orders for them. Prices 
also are stiffening as the demand increases. Maple has 
been a prime favorite of late, orders on file being con- 
siderably in excess of the shipments. There is a fair 
demand for gum. Cypress seems to be awakening con- 
siderable interest. Thus the general market condition 
improves. Dealers are bending every energy toward 
getting in lumber, a task none too easy under condi- 
tions that prevail throughout the producing territory. 
Incessant-rains have again held back logging, and the 
manufacture of lumber is progressing slowly at best. 
One man ‘from Arkansas reported that in his district it 
had rained steadily 40 days, and it was still pouring 
when he left home. 


Rate Reduction Campaign. 


The traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
is working to secure a reduction on the freight rate on 
lumber shipped from St. Louis to Kansas City. The 
committee seeks to have the present rate of 1114 cents 
reduced to 8 cents, which was the former basis up to 
January 15, 1911. In justification for its. action the 
committee cites the fact that the Chicago rate is 8 
cents, other points taking a proportionate rate. 

The committee is also seeking to establish a maximum 
switching charge within the city limits of $5. It is 
claimed by those furthering the measure that there is at 
present a great variety of charges in effect, and the 
measure is to establish a uniform charge basis. 

The committee is investigating the rates from points 
on the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad to St. 
Louis. It is charged that the rates now prevailing put 
St. Louis at a disadvantage in competition with other 
northern markets on the same basis. 
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President Powe is going to appoint delegates to rep- 
resent the Lumbermen’s Exchange at the meeting of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, to be held at Nash- 
ville next month. A feature of this meeting will be a 
forestry conference. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 

The members of Camp Sterling Price, U. S. C. V., will 
meet tomorrow night at the residence of Thomas E. Powe, 
one of the most enthusiastic members of the organization. 

W. R. Redfield, who was invited to address the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, has sent his regrets, stating that he will 
be so busy with committee work during the present session 
of Congress that he can not come to St. Louis. But he 
promises to come as soon thereafter as he can. 

George Hibbard was attacked by rheumatism just about 
the time the local baseball club went to Hot Springs to 
practice, and he was obliged to go along. It is said that 
he is putting in his time between baths getting dope on 
the players. 

L. M. Borgess says that the Steel & Hibbard Lumber Co. 
is doing a fair volume of business. There is a stronger 
demand for upper grade lumber than can be supplied, owing 
to = present conditions in milling territory, and prices 
are firm. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., says 
that his concern has been having a fine trade on car oak. 
Demand for this stock is excellent and prices are good. 
Other woods are getting stronger. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., says that trade is improving in his especial line, 
which is carriage, wagon and handle stock. He looks for an 
excellent trade as soon as spring sets in. 

The Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co. has added another saw- 
mill to its list of industries at Gideon, Mo. The company 
recently bought the defunct Allison Land & Lumber Co.’s 
single band mill at Cardwell, Mo., not far from Gideon. 
This plant is being moved to the seat of the Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber Co.'s operations, making the fifth plant oper- 
ated by this concern, there being two sawmills, a planer, 
a stave plant and a handle factory. 

Alf Bennett reports that his concern is getting a fair 
volume of orders but that trade in general is retarded on 
account of the weather. He thinks that there will be a 
good business as soon as spring sets in. 





NEW GERMAN FREIGHT RATES ON AMERICAN 
LUMBER. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, Feb. 29.—The writer was one of 
those who some years ago collected evidence and made 
reports to the United States Government concerning the 
discrimination of the German State railways against cer- 
tain American woods which were so much like the European 
that no carpenter or lumber dealer could tell them 
apart. This discrimination amounted in some cases to 
20 per cent; and of course cut American lumber out of 
competition in all towns served exclusively by rail. Water 
rates being on private lines of barges, were the same for 
both nominal kinds; so that Magdeburg, Dresden, Aussig 
and Bodenbach got the American lumber at the same rate 
as the Swedish, whereas Hanover, for instance, had to pay 
much more. 

New Railway Rates. 

The new railway rates taking effect April 1 make no 
distinction between wood from “trees’’ which are the object 
of cultivation for profit in central European. forest and 
agricultural undertakings, or any other. This makes a 
great reduction in favor of mahogany, American oak, pine, 
walnut, white wood, cedar etc., not only in carload lots 
but in smaller shipments. 

3ut lumber 2.5 meters (equals 8.2 feet or say 8 feet 2% 
inches long) in Special Tariff III is newly classified; and 
a special class II is also newly arranged. The new classifi- 
eation is as follows: 

Special Rate I—Abolished. 
Special Rate II. 

Lumber not specified under Special Rate III. 
(1) Logs, blocks and poles; ° 
(2) Split or rived lumber ; 

(3) Sawed lumber, whether or not planed, tenoned or 
otherwise worked; for instance beams, rafters and lath, 
planks, boards and flooring strips. 

(4) Steamed, impregnated or otherwise chemically pre- 
pared lumber—for instance telegraph poles; 

(5) Staves; 


(6) Chips, shavings and sawdust ; 

(7) Peeled withes one year old; 

(8) Twig brooms; 

(Dye woods and veneers come under two special classes.) 


Special Rate III. 


(1) a. Logs and poles up to 2.5 meters equal 8.2 feet 
long, round; also if trimmed or partly barked. 

b. Poles up to 2.5 meters long, rived. us 

ec. Poles up to 2.5 meters long, 10 centim. equal 2.54 
inches in diameter at the small end, cut one or more times 
lengthwise, as long as they retain bark on one side. 

(Under a to ¢ come also such pieces as are impregnated 
or are pointed at one end, or both.) . 

d. Slabs and fagots (Kniippel) up to 2.5 meters long. 

(2) Roots and stumps. : 

Under 1 and 2, the following kinds: maple, locust, birch, 
pear, beech, Douglas fir or spruce, oak, alder, ash, spruce, 
pine (also Siberian stone-pine, Pinus cembra), cherry, 
larch, linden, walnut, poplar, fir, tulip-tree (so-called Amer- 
— poplar or white-wood) elm (Ulme or Riister) and 
willow. 

(3) Strips and boards up to 1.25 meters equal 4.1 feet 
long and 25 millimeters equal 0.984 inch thick (also if cut 
with a cylinder or barrel saw; also if bundled and wire 
bound for box parts or barrel tops), unplaned, unpacked or 
only tied, or in bags or in rough boxes at least 12 milli- 
meters equal 0.473 inch thick; (if for export, also if 
planed). 

Following kinds under 3: 

Aspen (trembling poplar), birch, beech, Douglas spruce 
or fir, alder, spruce, pine (also Siberian stone-pine, Pinus 
cembra), larch, linden, poplar, fir, willow. 

(4) Railway ties, impregnated or not. 

(5) Following unimpregnated or impregnated lumber for 
mine timbering; round stuff up to 20 centimeters equals 
5 inches’ tip diameter, measured without the bark and up 
to 7 meters equals 22.96 feet long; ties, slabs and the like, 
up to 6 meters equals 19.68 feet long and thin boards up to 
1.5 meter equals 4.92 feet (4 feet 11 inches) long. .- 

(6) Dowels, not bored through (rough-worked blocks). 

(7) Withes, unpeeled, one year old, and older; willow 
slips for planting, hoop-poles, twigs for brooms, ‘‘faschinen” 
(bundles of fagots). : 

(8) Slabs with one sawed side and the other more than 
half covered with bark, not over 6 meters equals 19.68 feet, 
equals 19 feet 8 1/6 inches long, and not over 5 centi- 
meters equals 1.97 inches thick (measured at the thin end, 
without the bark). 

(9) Shavings, sawdust and other wood refuse. 

Ill: The item “manufactures of wood” of special rate I 
is cut out. 

IV: The item “manufactures of wood” of special rate II 
is amended as follows: 

1. Veneer over 2.5 millimeters equals 0.0985 inch thick. 

2. Veneers up to 2.5 millimeters thick of beech or of 
soft wood. 

As soft woods are to be considered: Asper, trembling 
poplar, birch, Douglas spruce or fir, alder, spruce, Gaboon 
and Okumé mahogany, pine (also Siberian stone-pine, Pinus 
cembra), larch, linden, poplar, California redwood, horse 
chestnut, satin walnut, fir, tulip-tree (so-called American 





poplar or white-wood), willow, cedar (lead-pencil and cigar 
box wood). 

3. Furniture and parts thereof, unless 

(a) veneered ; 

(b) inlaid 

(c) entirely or principally of ebony, oak, mahogany, wal- 
nut, palisander or satin wood. 

_ Other articles manufactured of wood not_ specially 
mentioned in Class III (also if gilded and silvered, or com- 
bined with other materials) with the exception of the noble 
metals, as far as these materials do not form the essential 
parts of the articles. 

Veneers, furniture and parts of furniture, which do not 
come under paragraphs 1, 2 or 3, belong in the general 
car-load class, 

7. The item “wood and articles manufactured of wood” 
of the Special class for broken lots (i. e., less than car-loaa 
lots), is to be considered as pertaining to all wood and 
articles manufactured thereof, designated in Special Classes 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Thomas W. Fry. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Mrs. Jessie Fry, wife of 
Thomas W. Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., died at the family residence, 5452 Vernon 
Avenue, March 11. Although Mrs. Fry had been in poor 
health for more than a year, her death was unexpected. 
Heart failure caused her demise. Her husband and three 
infant children survive. 

















George E. Frost. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., March 13.—George E. Frost, head of 
the Frost Veneer Seating Co., died suddenly recently at 
the age of 67 years. Mr.. Frost resided in this city until 
sixteen years ago, when he removed to New York. He 
organized the Frost Veneer Seating Co., which has factories 
in Newport, Vt., Jersey City, N. J., Antigo, in addition to 
the local plant. His widow survives. 





A. J. Vincent. 


_New ORLEANS, LA., March 13.—A. J. Vincent, head of the 
Big Four Stave Mills, in Warren County, was shot by an 
employee at Katzmeyer’s Station Sunday, March 3, and 
died in a Vicksburg, Miss., hospital the following Tuesday 
morning. The remains were taken to Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Vincent was from Muskegon, Mich., but had lived in Missis- 
sippi for a number of years. 





Joel H. Millener. 


BuFrFaLo, N. Y., March 13.—Joel H. Millener, formerly a 
well known lumberman of Tonawanda, was found dead at 
his home in this city March 9. Heart disease caused his 
demise. He was 66 years of age and leaves a widow. 





John Taylor. 


CrowLey, LA., March 14.—John Taylor, prominent lum- 
berman of Rayne, died suddenly from apoplexy recently. 





Daniel N. Pritchard. 


BouLDER, CoLo., March 14.—Daniel N. Pritchard, aged 
48 years, for sixteen years manager of the branch yards of 
the McAllister Lumber & Supply Co., at Lafayette, died 
February 26, from paralysis. A widow and four children 
survive. 





John G. Parish. 


PoRTVILLE, N. Y., March 13.—John G. Parish, 82 years 
of age, died recently. He was one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of this part of the country. Two daughters survive. 





Mrs. Henry F. Beaumont, Sr. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—Mrs. Henry F. Beaumont, 
sr., mother of Henry F. Beaumont, of this city, died re- 
cently in Los Angeles, Cal., at the age of 52 years. She 
was the founder and first president of the Tennessee Red 
Cross Society. 





David D. Drummond. 


The death of David D. Drummond, one of the early cement 
manufacturers in the middle West, occurred last week in 
Chicago. For thirteen years Mr. Drummond had been con- 
nected with the Chicago Portland Cement Co., of which he 
was vice president and manager at the time of his death. 
An enthusiastic and untiring worker, Mr. Drummond was 
always a prominent figure at the meetings of the Association 
of American Portland Cement Manufacturers and the Na- 





THE LATE DAVID D. DRUMMOND. 


tional Association of Cement Users. He was born in Scot- 
land, coming to this country in his boyhood. He was 52 
years of age and is survived by a widow and three sons, 
Douglas, Ralph and Kenneth Drummond. Funeral services 
were held at_the residence of Norman D. Fraser, 2928 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, and interment was at 
Rosehill cemetery. 
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Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of 
well manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs 
and we’ll quote on either 
regular or specially cut 
stock. 








We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN. 





-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4", 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


. LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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AMERICAN. STEEL & WIRE CON) 


AMERI 
WIRE:ROPE 


IN ALL STANDARD. F 





MS OF 


j CONSTRUCTIO 
Ine poe "2 Tyrol SPINNING FLATTENED 
z STRAND & FLAT MADE OF 
& ee SWEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 


© 


Pe CAST STEEL AND 
bs »'” MONITOR PLOW STEEL. 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 


tion 


for elevators, 


mines, coal 


hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 
etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 


and ships’ rigging. 


Mine and surface haulage 


rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope. suspension bridge cables, cableway 


ropes, 
for deep hoisting. 


guy strands and sash cords. 


Flat rope 


Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 


Read about wire rope usage .in its different require- 


ments in Amertcan Wire Rope . News. 
free to anyone upon request. 


Gladly sent 


WE MAKE 


American Wire Rope 

Aeroplane Wire and 
Strand 

Piano Wire 

Mattress Wire 

Weaving Wire 

Broom Wire 

Fence Wire 

Flat Wire 

Flat Cold Rolled Steel 

Wire Hoops 

Electrical Wires and 
Cables 

Rail Bonds 

Bale Ties 

Tacks, Nails, Staples, 
Spikes 


Barbed Wire 

Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete memtorce- 
ment 

Springs 

Sulphate of Iron 

Ssfoltiiomapal-iaeteysg 

Wire Rods 

Juniata Horse Shoes 
and Calks 

Shafting Cold Drawn 
Steel 

Wire of Every 
Description 


We issue separate catalog for each of these. 
Gladly furnished upon application. 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s Sales Offices 


CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
WORCESTER 

BOSTON 

PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

i ae 0) 85 E-) 

MONTREAL . 

ST. PAUL- MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER, COLO 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 4 
SEATTLE, WASH. ¢ 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . 


72 West Adams Street 

30 Church Street 

94 Grove Street 

120 Franklin Street 

Frick Building 

Union Trust Building 

Western Reserve Building 

Ford Building 

Third National Bank Building 
Bank of Ottawa Building 
Pioneer Press Building. St. Paul 
First National Bank Building 
736 So, 3rd West Street 

16th and Folsom Streets 

Ninth and Irving Streets 

Fourth Ave. South and Conn. St. 
BE Te <0):) and Central Avenues 


NEW YORK, United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St. 
Export Representatives 
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OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer: 3 cars 4-4 1s & 2s; 2 cars 6-4 1s & 2s; 3 cars 1x5 and 
wider No. 1 Common. Basswood mouldings, siding, ceiling, etc. 


Sanford & Treadway, 


Menominee, Mich. 







































LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., was a caller on the 


Chicago lumber trade last Monday. 
W. H. Shippen, of Shippen Bros. Lumber Co., Ellijay, 
Ga., spent several days in Chicago this week. 


C. A. Johnson, of the Landeck Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last Saturday. 
W. J. Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis., spent several days 


in the city this week, 
League Club. 


with headquarters at the Union 

C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lumber 
Co., Chicago, is at Quitman, Miss., the mill point of the 
concern. 


Thomas Flannery, who travels for the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lamber Co., Chicago, was at headquarters several days 
this week. 


J. F. Cusson, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Vir- 
ginia, Minn., was in Chicago two days this week on busi- 
ness in the interests of his concern. 


M. W. Perry, secretary and general manager of the 
Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., of Algona, Wis., was in 
Chicago for a day or two this week. 


Albert G. Duhme, president of the Fandango Lumber 
Co., Willow Ranch, Cal., stopped over in Chicago last 
week on his way to Cincinnati, Ohio, his former home. 


The Crescent Lumber Co. March 1 established its gen- 
eral office at 806 First National Bank building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The office at Meridian, Miss., will be con- 
tinued, however. 


C. E. Cotton, of the Burton Coal & Lumber Co., of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was in Chicago on business last 
Saturday and stated that trade had been good with his 
company so far this year. 


George E. Attley left this week for Memphis, Tenn., 
to relieve his brother, Phil Attley, of the Ross-Attley 
Lumber Co., of Heth, Ark., who ‘will spend the next 
week or two in Chitago conferring with J. M. Attley. 


Ben R. Hervey, who for many years was with the old 
Standard Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, has acquired 
control of the Dubuque Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, and in the future will give his entire attention to 
the affairs of that concern. 


The Huttig Manufacturing Co., well known manufac- 
turer of sash and doors at Muscatine, Iowa, has recently 
established an eastern branch at Baltimore, Md. Mar- 
tin Weisman has been appointed eastern sales agent, his 
headquarters being 814 Law Building, Baltimore, Md. 


S. C. Kellemberger, of the E. L. Hughes Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was an interesting visitor this week at the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and found reason 
for an optimistic viewpoint of the sash and door situa- 
tion in the Central South. 


W. D. Reeves, of the W. D. Reeves Lumber Co., Hel- 
ena, Ark., was in Chicago this week calling on the trade 
and stated that dry stocks were exceedingly scarce; that 
he was asking full prices for his lumber and said he pre- 
ferred to hold it rather than sell it for anything less. 


Among those who visited Chicago during fhe last week 
were ©. W. Fish, of the C. W. Fish Lumber Co., of 
Elcho, Wis., and 0. W. Nickerson, of O. W. Nickerson, 
Wheatfield, Ind.; George Waters, of Waters-Clark Lum- 
ber Co., of Duluth, Minn.; H. F. Below, of Marshfield, 
Wis. 

J. R. Young, of U. S. Epperson & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week and paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a call. Mr. Young has been suffering from 
a bad cold, but is recovering fast. He had just returned 
from a trip through northern Minnesota and reported 
business as being very good. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, considering that 
it is less than two months old, is a very husky young- 
ster, having a resident membership of close to 300 and 
a nonresident list gf over 160. The club’s quarters are 
rapidly nearing completion, and it is fully expected they 
will be open to the members before April 1. 


Herbert C. Miller, secretary of the Hardwood Mills 
Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned Tuesday after 
an absence of four weeks among the mills of the North. 
He said he ran into frigid weather and that stocks of 
lumber were scarce, this applying to low as well as high 
grades, and that ash was in particularly short supply. 


J. J. Jennelle, jr., manager of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., spent a day in Chicago 
last Thursday ‘and then left in the evening for Cairo, 
Ill. Mr. Jennelle says that business on the Coast is 
decidedly on the up trend, that prices are firm and that 
a number of the mills are still closed down. He thinks 
that trade will soon be back on a normal basis. 


G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Apple- 
ton, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday conferring with 
A. H. Ruth, the Chicago manager for the concern. Mr. 


Jones is like the rest of the visiting hardwood manu-. 


facturers—satisfied with the way business is shaping up 
for 1912. He said stocks are light all the way through 
and that he was looking for considerable strengthening 
in values. 

B. A. Sackett, who will represent W. B. Mershon & 
Co., the well known band saw and machinery manufac- 
turers of Saginaw, Mich., in the South, was in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade and favored the AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN with a visit. Mr. Sackett stated he expected 
to stay in Chicago a week or two before going to Mem- 
phis, where his headquarters will be. 


C. J. Rignall, who for nearly eight years was connected 
with the Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Sutherland, Tenn., has severed his connection with that 
concern and has taken a position with the Pittsburgh 
Lumber Co., of Brammer, Tenn. Mr. Rignall is an old 
northern pine man, having learned this branch of the 
trade with the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


L. W. Olds, of the Climax Manufacturing Co., Corry, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week en route to the Pacific 
coast, where he will spend five or six weeks. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Olds. Mr. Olds stated that business 
during the first two months of 1912 befter than the cor- 
responding two months .in 1911, and that conditions are 
extremely satisfactory with them, as they have sufficient 
orders on their books to keep them busy several months. 


R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
was in Chicago this week and stated that his mill is shut 
down; that logs were very scarce and nobody seemed to 
have many of them. He said the market was strong and 
everything pointed to its becoming stronger. R. J. 
Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell (Ine.), 
Memphis, Tenn., is seriously ill with pleurisy. Mr. Dar- 
nell said Mr. Wiggs was very low; but they were all 
hoping for the best, in which his many friends will join. 


The Arkmo Lumber Co., with general offices at Para- 
gould, Ark., and yards at Stuttgart, Weiner, Almyra, 
Earle, Hickory Ridge, Parkin and New Madrid, Mo., re- 
cently bought the yard of the Consumer Lumber Co., of 
Argenta, Ark., which will be operated in connection with 
the other yards of the Arkmo Lumber Co. C. K. Nicoll, 
purchasing agent for the concern, has moved his head- 
quarters to Argenta and will hereafter handle all busi- 
ness in connection with buying for all the yards at 416 
East Washington Avenue, Argenta. 


Division C of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
—the hardwood wholesalers—held its monthly meeting 
and Dutch lunch in the Great Northern Hotel last Tues- 
day. These luncheons are becoming very popular with 
the boys, and a large percentage of the membership was 
in attendance. Chairman Griffith wasted no time calling 
for the reports of the different committee chairmen dur- 
ing the lumch, but at that so many important matters 
came up for discussion that it was 3 o’clock before the 
meeting adjourned. 


One of the old-time lumbermen in attendance at the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association meeting, held last week at South Bend, 
Ind., was H. C. Dresden, of the old firm Dresden & Stan- 
field, who for many years did business in South Bend. 
Mr. Dresden has now retired from active business cares 
and, as he modestly puts it, has made enough money to 
keep him the rest of his natural life. He expects to 
spend three and one-half months this summer on the 
lakes and later will enjoy a trip in the South and West. 
He looked hale and hearty and will undoubtedly be spared 
many years to enjoy the fruits of his labors. 


The Roberts Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, advises that 
it has recently secured the services of J. E. White, of 
Galion, Ohio, to represent it in that territory. Mr. White 
is one of the old wheel horses in the trade of Ohio and 
is also one of the most popular salesmen in the Buckeye 
state. From the prestige which he enjoys and the ad- 
vantage of having the Roberts Sash & Door Co. back of 
him, which, as is known, has recently acquired the busi- 
ness of E. L. Roberts & Co. and the Foster-Munger Co., 
he should do a larger business than ever. Mr. White re- 
ports conditions in Ohio very favorable for future busi- 
ness, although not much is doing at present. However, 
he looks for a very busy year. 


S. M. Johns has bought the interests of P. Westmacott 
in the Kansas Lumber Co., of Hutchinson, Kans., and at 
a special meeting of the directors held recently he was 
elected secretary-treasurer and general manager. The 
Kansas Lumber Co. is owned by W. R. Edwards and B. 
K, Edwards, of St. Paul, Minn., and 8. M. Johns. It 
has yards and stores at Hutchinson, Langdon, Kinsley, 
Medora, Buhler, Bentley, Lewis, Burrton, Sedgwick and 
Jefferson City, Mo. The Kansas Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized by the late C. W. Edwards in 1871 and Mr. 
Johns, the new general manager, was associated with him 
for 29 years, and for the last 20 years has been in charge 
of the main office of the concern at Hutchinson. 


Last Saturday the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored 
with a visit from one of its old subscribers, A. B. Klise, 
president of the A. B. Klise Lumber Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Mich. This concern manufactures lumber, shingles and 
ties and runs a general store in connection with same. 
Mr. Klise said that he had been a constant reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors, the North- 
western Lumberman and Timberman, for 30 years and 
requested that the paper be sent to him at Hot Springs, 
where he will be for the next four weeks, as he said he 
could not get along without it. He was accompanied by 
M. Klise, secretary and treasurer of the concern, who in 
private life is Mrs. A. B. Klise. Concerning conditions, 
Mr. Klise stated that the outlook is bright and the size 
of stocks is of such a nature that he thought the manu- 
facturer will be able to get better prices this year than 
for several years past. He said that logging conditions 
have been such that the input will be much smaller than 
last season. 
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NEW SALES MANAGER. 

The Germain Co., well known wholesaler of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces that C. W. Cantrell, formerly 
second vice president and manager of the Railroad & 
Car Material Co., of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
manager of sales for western Pennsylvania, and will 
give particular attention to the railroad and car ma- 
terial trade, with which he is perfectly familiar. The 
Germain Co. specializes in this class of business, and 





Cc. W. CANTRELL, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Who Joins Germain Co.’s Sales Force. 


Mr. Cantrell’s addition to its force is expected to 
facilitate the handling of railroad business. 

For a number of years Mr. Cantrell was connected 
with the Southern Railway. His entry into the yellow 
pine business was as southern manager of the 
Provident Lumber Co., with headquarters at Tifton, 
Ga. After spending some time in that position he 
decided to return north, and formed a connection as 
eastern sales agent of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, making his headquarters at Pittsburgh 
and covering the territory as far east as New York 
City. After six years of this work he joined the force 
of the Railroad & Car Material Co., and now becomes 
associated with the Germain forces. 

Mr. Cantrell has a wide acquaintance with the pur- 
chasing agents, shop men and motive power superin- 
tendents of the eastern markets, and being an ag- 
gressive salesman he is expected to be a strong factor 
in developing a branch of the Germain Co.’s business 
which has proved particularly attractive. The company 
has unusual facilities for handling this kind of busi- 
ness, and is prepared to render the best of service and 

- attention on inquiries for all kinds of railroad and car 
material as well as other stock wanted in the eastern 
field. 





aad 


YOUNG PORTLAND LUMBERMAN TO THE 
FRONT. 


Business men are taking a hand more than ever in 
matters political, and in Portland, Ore., H. B. Van 
Duzer, of the Inman-Poulson Lumber Co., now and 
then gets a finger in the political pie. Mr. VanDuzer 
once upon a time, and that not very long ago, as he 
is a young man, was a candidate for a seat in the 
state legislature, but unfortunately for the common- 
wealth he was not one of the chosen. This brought 
him into the political spotlight, however, and not long 
afterward he was made chairman of the Democratic 
county committee, in which capacity it devolved upon 





H. B. VAN DUZER, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Chairman Democratic County Committee. 


him the other day to introduce no less distinguished 
a person than William Jennings Bryan to over 10,000 
citizens of Portland who were anxious to hear the dis- 
tinguished commoner. 

The meeting was held in a temporary auditorium 





erected for the famous evangelist Gypsy Smith, who 
not long ago held forth in Portland. It has a seating 
capacity of 10,000, and many were turned away the 
evening Mr. Van Duzer presented Mr. Bryan to the 
public of that city. It is of course presumed that Mr. 
Bryan was the attraction, but no one can gainsay that 
some went to the meeting because of the chairman of 
the county committee. Mr. Van Duzer is a live wire 
if there ever was one. He is an energetic worker, but 
occasionally finds time for recreation in the way of 
a game of dominoes or bridge or a day’s hunting or 
wading the cool mountain streams looking for trout. 





NEW QUEEN CITY LUMBER CONCERN ACTIVE. 

The Korn-Conkling Co., lumber exporter, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a recently organized concern comprising Ches- 
ter F. Korn and Frank A. Conkling as members, has by 
purchase secured the output of several first-class mills 
and placed its buyers and inspectors throughout the 
South at the principal distributing centers. Mr. Korn 
is president and Mr. Conkling is secretary and treasurer 
of the new company. On January 29 both gentlemen 
sold their entire interest in the Farrin-Korn Lumber Co. 
to the Farrin Estate, before embarking in the new enter- 
prise. 

In addition to selling its own lumber, the Korn-Conk- 
ling Co. will be exclusive representative in this country 
for several foreign concerns. Besides hardwoods, the 
company is interesting itself in Pacific Coast products. 





CHESTER F. KORN, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
President of the Korn-Conkling Co. 





FRANK A. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CONKLING, OF CINCINNATI, 


OHIO; 
Korn-Conkling Co. 


Mr. Korn sailed March 2 for a three months’ trip dur- 
ing which he will visit Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
before returning to this country he will visit South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Conkling has just returned to Cincinnati from 
a tour among southern mills. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
HATTIESBURG, MIss., March 14.—Heavy rains in the 
manufacturing territory during the last week have re- 
duced logging operations to an impossibility, causing 
many mills to shut down. The car shortage continues 
acute, and mills are receiving about 50 percent of their 
requirements. Prices under such conditions necessarily 
remain firm, with plenty of offers but a very small per- 
centage of purchases. 
Fire destroyed the mill of the McKinnon Lumber, Co., 
of Ellisville, Miss., last Saturday. 
The Watkins Machine Co. has been adjudged bank- 
rupt by creditors. 
The Mississippi held 


Pine Association its regular 


monthly meeting today in Hattiesburg, discussing, as 
usual informally, matters of interest to the manufac- 
turers. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GENERAL OFFICE: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


. . Monroe, Miss. 
MILLS: : Pinebur, Miss. 


Our Specialty: Timbers and kiln dried 1” stock 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 
Mills at Falcon, Miss. 





Chicago. 





Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR || Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 














D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 











r 


Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 

















[ J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 


108 La Salle Street 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


L 2244-2252 Laflin Street, - 
Railroad and 


TIMBER #2323"" 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


CHICAGO. 








ee 














Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


White Pine, Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


1136 Monadnock Bidg., 


Telephone, Harrison 611. CHICAGO, ILL. 


H A R D W 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 








will find it to their advantage 
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“Roper” 
Products 


have long been famous for quality and 
dependability. They are known to be 
high grade and the standard does not vary. 

Some retailers won't handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satisfied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 


and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 
ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. 1. MILLARD. President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bidg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 SummerStreet, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


























1865 1911 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C, Code and 
American Lumberman T elecode. € 


R | SA, IR 
N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 












































Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 





























Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana, 


Finest 


Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 





SALES 
OFFICE, 











‘BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 
Levy Lumber Co. 





Edmondson—The 
dered its charter. 

Harrisburg—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., of Ohio, will 
do business in this state, with L. C. Going, of this city, as 
agent. 

Kelso—The Perkins Land & Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

California. 

Berkeley—The West Berkeley Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Berkeley Lumber Co. 

Eureka—The North Bend Lumber Co. 

Colorado. 
Loveland—The Loveland Planing Mill is out of business. 
Illinois. 

Alma—wW. H. Gillis has been succeeded by J. N. 

Chicago—John A. Colby & Sons have 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. é 

Chicago—The T. A. Moore Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Chicago—The Ravenswood Mill has changed its name to 
the Quinn Beauchamp Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago—The Bagdad Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 


(Ltd.) has surren- 


is out of business. 


Embsen. 
increased their 





Chicago Louis Carson has been succeeded by the Louis 
Carson Co. 
Chicago—The Foster- Pewee Co. has been succeeded by 





the Roberts Sash & Door Co. 
Chicago—E. L. hoherhe & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Roberts Sash & Door Co. 
Lena—The Smith Lumber Co., of Rockford, March 4 took 
possession of the Crotzer-Green ‘Lumber Co.'s yard. 
Princeville—Byrnes & Graham have been succeeded by 
J. B. Graham. 
tockford—The Rockford Light Furniture Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 
Indiana. 
Attica—H. C. Martin & Co. have sold out to the Warren 
Lumber Co. 
Covington—G. W. Williams has’ sold out. 
Covington—Carey-Young & Co. have bought out the M. H. 
Clark stock. 
Elkhart—Newman Warfield & Son have sold out. 
lowa. 
Churdon—F. Dalbey & Son have bought Strong & Noel’s 
yard. 
Dike—Porter & Campbell have been succeeded by the 
Woods Lumber Co. 
Dubuque—The name of the Dubuque Lumber Co. has been 
changed to the Dubuque Lumber & Coal Co. 
Glenwood—The M. Dalby Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the C. H. Nold Lumber Co. 
Marshalltown—The Marshalltown Buggy Co. has _in- 
creased its capital stock te $200,000. 
Morning Sun—William Butler & Son have been succeeded 
by _C. W. “Butler. 
New London—V. Nagle & Son have bought the W. D. 
Waller yard. 
Kansas. 
Blue Rapids—Jesse Axtell & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Gem City Lumber Co. 
Cullison—The Farmers Elevator Co. has sold out to the 
T. M. Deal Lumber Co. 
Effingham—The Effingham Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The E. L. Davis Lumber Co. has sold out its 
sawmill at Rockbridge. 
Pikeville—The Pike Spoke Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $6,000 to $15,000. 
Louisiana. 
Oberlin—The Williams Bros. Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Ozan Lumber Co. 
Shreveport—C. T. Martin & Co. recently entered the com- 
mission lumber business. 
Michigan. 
Wallace—Frank Pankratz has been succeeded: by the Carl 
H. Seeger Lumber Co. 
Minnesota. 
a ee gl & Reynolds have’ been succeeded 
by J. H. McArthur. 
Sauk Centre—The Lee & Gingery og has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 
Missouri. 
Darlington—G. F. Willis has bought out the yard of 
W. F. Armstrong. 
Fornfelt—Louis Burger has been succeeded by Louis 
Dahogne. 
Mendon—J. A. Engelman has been succeeded by J. A. 
Engleman & Sons. 
Meta—Bond Bros. & Proctor have been succeeded by the 
Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 
St. Louis—The Prufork Furniture Co. — decreased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $50,000. 
Union Star—Moyes & Corder have been succeeded by 
Charles Corder. 
Unionville—The Leidigh-Havens Lumber Co., 


of Kansas 
City, 


has bought out the Comstock Mercantile Co. 
New York. 

Buffalo—The Commercial Lumber Co 

Clinton—E. 
Brockway. 


. is out of_ business. 
G. Coleman has been succeeded by Robert C. 


Ohio. 
Canton—The D. H. Holwick Lumber Co. has sold out to 
Cc. D. Bartlett. 
Carthage—The Jewell 
by the Ohio Motor Car Co. 
Cincinnati—About April ‘1 The Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. 
_ _ its general office from this city to Alexan- 
ria, 
Columbus—The Ewers Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
J. T. Dundon. 
Columbus—The Hildreth-Martin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Bowman F. Reinmund Co. 
Marietta—The Becker Mill Co. has been succeeded by the 
Becker Manufacturing Co. 
Oregon. 
Ontario—T. H. Moore has sold out to the Ontario Lum- 
ber Co. 


Carriage Co. has been succeeded 


has been 


Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh—Edward Eiler has been succeeded by the 
Edward Eiler Lumber Co. 
South Dakota. 


Aberdeen—The Ballord Trimble Lumber Co. is out of 
business. i 
Tennessee. 

Franklin—Williams & Mallory have been succeeded by 
Green Williams. 

Memphis—George C. Brown & Co. have increased their 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Texas. 

‘ Bloomington—Coffey & Dunseth have sold out to John F. 
rant. 


Sylvester—The C. M. Snelson Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Rowland Bros. Lumber Co. 


Temple—The Steele hg Mill Co. has changed its 
name to the City Planing fill Co. 

Texas City—The Bay Lumber Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $50,000 and changed its principal 
office from this city to Houston, with branch offices in 
Texas City and Ledbetter. 

Washington. 

Chehalis—The Builders Supply Co. has been succeeded by 
the Builders Millwork & Supply Co. 

Seattle—The Canyon Wood Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $9,000 to $50,000. 

Spokane—M. Chase & Son have bought C. A. 


yard. 
West Virginia. 

Charleston—The National Veneer Works has increased its 
capital stock from $80,000 to $120,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Jefferson—Prenzlow & Reinel’s lumber yards have been 
— by the Oscar A. Anderson Lumber Co., of Janes- 
ville 

Neillsville—Adolph Hemp has sold out. 

Sheboygan—W. E. Hildebrandt has sold his interest in 
the firm of Eberreiter & Hildeb-andt. 

Wausau—The J. Kuebler Co., recently incorporated, 
will take over the Werheim Woodwork Co.'s plant. 

Waubena—The Rusch Lumber & Land Co. has been suc- 
eeeded by A. E. Rusch & Co. 

Wausau-—The B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of Antigo, has 
bought the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co.’s mill at this 


point. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Calgary—The Crown Lumber Co. 
ital stock from $500,000 to $600,000. 
Manitoba. 


Morden—The Beaver Lumber Co. has sold out to W. D 
Moore. 


Lamb’s 


has increased its cap- 


Saskatchewan. 


Colonsay—J. H. Robson has sold out to the Western Can- 
ada Saw Mill Yards (Ltd.). 

Engelfeld—Ferdinand Breker has sold out to J. F. 
Schwingheimer. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
Southern Incubator Co., 








Birmingham—The authorized 

capital $30,000. 

_ Fayette—The Baskett Lumber Co., authorized capital 

$25,000; Lee Baskett, Thomas Baskett and others. 
Colorado. 


Pueblo—The Newton Lumber & Investment Co., author- 
ized capital $1,000,000. 
Florida. 


Tampa—The Eureka Manufacturing Co. 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The Security Door & Window Lock Co., author- 
ized capital $2,500; Herman Rosenbloom, Max Rosenbloom 
and Harry C. Diamond 

Chicago—The Humboldt Redwood Co., authorized capital 
ee: Charles R. Webster, John F. Spohn and E. F. 
ayley. 
Chicago Heights—The Schneider Lumber Co., authorized 
— $2,500; George S. Angus, Harry C. Schneider and 
others 

eT ee Summers Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
itla $15,000; E. G. Summers, T. L. Griffin and others. 

Righmond—— The Fry Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
products), authorized capital $30,000; James E. 
liam G. Fry and others. 


(lumber, etc.), 


(wooden 
Fry, Wil- 


Indiana. 
Columbus—The Given Moore Co. 
ture), authorized capital $25,000. 
Richmond—The Fry Bros. Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 


(implement manufac- 


lowa. 
Cedar Falls—The Connell-Cowan Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 


Estherville—The A. D. Root Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $24,000. 


Keokuk—The Independent Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000. 


Maine. 
Auburn—The W. C. Dain Co. (sash, door and blinds), au- 
thorized capital $50, 000; William C. Dain, president. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—William Bowers & Sons, 
0,000. 


authorized capital 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Consolidated Canoe Works, a authorized 
capital $100,000; Edward C. R. Bagley, Charles D. Water- 
man, H. Delmont Rowell. 

New Bedford—The Central Lumber & Gonpls Co. 
ized capital $50,000; J. B. Davis, president ; 


treasurer. 
Michigan. 
one Bad Axe Lumber Co., authorized capital 
) 
Detroit—The Card Lumber & Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; James I. Butcher. 


Minnesota. 
Duluth—The Island Lake Lumber Co.; Chris P. Ellingson, 
a Paulson, of Hawkins, Wis., and G. O. Vig, of Arden- 
urst. 
St. Paul—The Park Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; Newell H. Clapp, L. A. Peil, G. S. McCartney. 


Montana. 


Lubec—The Reed-Murray Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; E. W. Murray, H. W. Reed, of Pullman, Wash., 


and others. 
New York. 


Buffalo—The Goellner Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; G. F. Goellner, J. G. Sattler, E. H. Koch, of this 


city. 

East Rochester—The Schroeder-Roys Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Ernest A. Schroeder, James 8. Bryan, 
of this place; H. F. "Roys, Palmyra. 

Far Rockaway—The Far Rockaway Milling Co. 
and lumber business), authorized capital $30,000 ; 
Cc. M. Pepper, W. Crovello, this city 

Glens Falls—The Gifford Lamber. Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Jay — George H. Gifford, this city; Hollis 
Eitherell, Cadyville. 

Gouverneur—The Mac-A-Mac Corporation (lumber _busi- 
ness), authorized capital $99,000; Benjamin B. McAlpin, 68 
William Street, New York; John N. McDonald, Carthage, 


author- 
Ss. W. Beers, 


Bere: 
. Ri po 


and others. 

New York—The Rheinfrank House Wrecking Co., Inc., 
authorized capital $1,000;° Arnold B. Lehman, 568 Lex 
Avenue, this city. 

Westbury—The Frank Powers Co. (lumber, building sup- 


ge. ete.), authorized capital $2,500; Frank Powers, John 
Keuther and others. 
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North Carolina. 

Greensboro—The Piedmont Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000. 

Wilmington—The Wilmington Door & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; L. O. Parrish, J. R. Stephenson. 
North Dakota. 

Langdon—The Farmers Cooperative Lumber Supply Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; Leonard Frye, of Wales; Otto 
Dettler, of this place. ous 

0. 


Dayton—The Keyer Folding Box Co., authorized capital 
5,000; L. W. Keyer, jr.; George W. Ozias and others. 
Oklahoma. 


Bartlesville—The Mitchell Chandler Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 


$2. 


Pennsylvania. 

Greensburg—The Del Rio Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; C. B. Hollingsworth, D. P. Hudson, Frank W. 
Royer and others. 

South Carolina. 

Columbia—The Columbia Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
— $50,000; V. P. Chick, E. L. Best and C. T. Cunning- 


am. 
Columbia—The Kershaw Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; J. E. Williams, R. M. Perry. 


. Tennessee. 

Nashville—The Moore’ Lumber Co., of Greene County, 
authorized capital $50,000; W. C. Moore, F. P. and Joe C. 
Moore, W. G. Todd and A. C. Craig. 

Utah. 
Salt Lake—The Burton Cotton Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $25,000; W. J. Burton, president; C. E. Cotton, jr., 
vice president, and others. 


Virginia. ’ 


Norfolk—The Battery Park Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


ital $70,000. 
West Virginia. 
Elkins—The Elkins Box Co., authorized capital $100,000 ; 
Hugh P. Mcliraith, Joseph Penner, of New Castle, Pa.; 
John D. Mellraith, of Anderson, Ind., ard others. 


Wisconsin, 
Marinette—The Marinette Wood Novelty Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; A. C. Merryman, KE. C. Eastman and others. 
yYausau—The J. M. Kuebler Co., authorized capital $60,- 
000; J. M. Kuebler, George Silbernagel, John M. Lull. 
Wyoming. 


Pinedale—The Tremont Lake Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 


California. 


San Diego—The Buchanan Lumber Co. recently entered 
the lumber trade. 





Colorado. 
Walden—The Armes Mercantile Co. is opening a yard at 
this point. » 
Connecticut. 
Milford—J. P. Herrick has secured a site for a yard in 
this town. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The El Ore Co. (wholesale hardwood lumber) 
recently began business. 
Illinois. 
Mackemer recently entered the lumber 


Peoria—R. G. 


trade. 





lowa. 
Batavia—C. Smith recently entered the lumber business. 
Cherokee—The Lane Moore Lumber Co., of Webster City, 
has established a yard at this point. 
Keokuk—F. L. Swan recently entered the lumber business. 
‘ Selena Johnson recently entered the lumber 
rade. 


Kentucky. 
Lexington—The S. F. McCormick Lumber Co. 
began. 


Lexington—The Patterson Lumber Co. 
business. 


recently 
recently began 


Louisiana. 
Monroe—The Louisiana Wagon Wood 
ing Co. has been organized by J. 
P. Collins, Charles Titche and others. 
Michigan. 
‘ pt lial J. Theisen has organized the Standard Lum- 
NATE 


Stock Manufactur- 
Wilson, president, J. 


Detroit—The Central States Lumber Co. recently entered 
the wholesale trade. 
‘ a Rapids—G. von Platen recently entered the lumber 
rade. D 
Minnesota. 


Avon—Frank Schmidt is opening a yard at this point. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—W. H. Elbring, formerly er, of the Van 
Hoag a Lumber Co., has organized the W. H. Elbring Lum- 

r Co. 
New Hampshire. 


Manchester—The National Woodworking Co. 


zing. 
North Dakota. 


Osnabrock—The Independent Lumber Co. started business 
March 1; George Platz, of Wales, manager. 


Ohio. 
Columbus—J. Van R. Gardner, formerly with the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., has opened an office at 401 Columbus 
Savings & Trust building, to handle all kinds of lumber. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—The General Flooring & Manufacturing Co. 
is organizing. 
Pittsburgh—The Ward Lumber Co., Lynchburg Va., has 
opened office. 


is organ- 


Tennessee. 

Johnson City—J. A. Wilson and Ferdinand Powell have 
formed the lumber and stave manufacturing concern of 
Wilson & Powell. 

Memphis—E. E. Taenzer, formerly with the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Co., has disposed of his interests therein 
and entered business under the style of E.. BE. Taenzer & 
Co., with offices in the Memphis Trust Building. 

Washington. 

Spokane—The Canadian & American Lumber Co. is or- 

ganizing. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Louisiana. 

Monroe—J. S. Hale and J. S. Watson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
contemplate establishing a big saw mill plant at this point 
and the building of a railroad to Beouff River. 

Michigan. 

Bad Axe—The Bad Axe Lumber Co. contemplates estab- 

lishment of a yard and factory at this point, 








Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Island Lake Lumber Co., recently incor- 
porated, will build a saw mill at Ardenhurst. 


Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—Goodwillie Bros., of Chicago, 
erection of a box factory at this point. 

Oregon. 

St. Helen—The St. Helen Creosoting Co. has completed 
arrangements for the construction of one of the largest 
creosoting plants in the world at this point. 

Tennessee. 
Nashville—The English Mahogany Co., 
Miss., may establish a plant in this city. 
Texas. 
Nacogdoches—Charles Popp will build a stave mill. 
Washington. 


Olequa—J. H. Gawley, of Tacoma, will erect a sawmill 
at this point. 


contemplate 


of Itta Bena, 








CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Demopolis—The cooperage plant of the Portland Cement 
& Lime Co., located at Spokari, near this place, was dam- 
aged by fire March 2 to the extent of $5,000; insured. 

Florida. 

Bagdad—The export lumber sheds of the Stearns & Culver 
Lumber Co. were burned recently, at a loss ef $25,000. In- 
cluded in the loss was 1,000,000 feet of dry kiln lumber. 

Terrell—The dry kiln of the Hall Lumber Co., containing 
$9,000 worth of lumber, was destroyed by fire March 1. 

Louisiana. 


Abita Springs—The plant of the Abita Springs Lumber 
pn was partly destroyed by fire last week; loss about $12,- 





Hammond—The saw and planing mill of Bankston Bros., 
located a few miles from this place, was destroyed by fire 
recently, entailing several thousand dollars’ loss, with no 
insurance. 

Minnesota. 

Blackduck—The Blackduck Cooperage Co. was damaged 

by fire recently to the extent of $2,000. 
Mississippi. 

Ellisville—Fire destroyed the mill of the McKinnon Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, March 9 

Magnolia—Thomas C. Simmons’ saw and planing mill, 
located nine miles east of this city, was burned recently. 

New York. 

Webster—About $7,000 loss was suffered March 3 by 
Odell Bros. through fire in their sash, door and blind fac- 
tory. 

North Carolina. 

Folkstone—The sawmill of the Wynnewood Lumber Co. 

was burned March 5; loss partly covered by insurance. 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The planing mill of the Farrin-Korn Lumber 
Co., recently acquired by the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. was 
destroyed by fire March 7; damage between $90,000 and 
$100,000; fully insured. . 

Lima—Fire recently destroyed the factory of the J. R. 
Raudabaugh Sash & Door Co., entailing $3,000 loss, and 
the lumber yard operated by J. R. Raudabaugh, with a loss 
of $5,000. 

Texas. 

Bronson—The Harris & Henry sawmill burned March 3; 

loss $5,000; no insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The sash and door factory of the Radford- 
bith Co. was destroyed by fire last week; loss $50,000; 
insured. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LITTLEROCK, WASH., March 13.—The Taylor Lumber & 
Shingle Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 














PORTLAND, MB., March 13.—The B. F. Andrews Sons Co., 
lumber and box manufacturer, is in hands of trustees. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., March 13.—W. W. 
named receiver for the Fayetteville Wagon, 
ber Co. 


Key has been 
Wood & Lum- 


Boston, MAss., March 14.—Max Rubel, builder of Malden, 
has filed a bankruptcy petition; liabilities $89,057, assets 
$1,850. 


New York, March 14.—John Neely & Son, box manufac- 
turers, 740 East Ninth Street, have filed a bankruptcy 
petition ; liabilities $25,409.99, assets $10,695.95. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—J. H. Turner has been 
appointed temporary receiver for the Standard Box Co., of 
this city, whose liabilities are placed at $7,800 and assets 
at $3,500. 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 13.—A meeting of creditors of 
the Builders’ Planing Mill, bankrupt, has been set for 
March 19, at the Federal court, this city, at which appoint- 
ment of a trustee will be considered. 


IrRoN MountTAIN, MicH., March 13.—The plant of the 
Marinette Woodworking Co. was sold at auction this week 
for $12,485. The Hanna-Brackenridge Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., bid in the veneer plant and motors, and Curtis Merry- 
man, of Marinette, Wis., bought the rim binding apparatus. 
A new concern has assumed charge of the operations at 
Marinette, Wis. All labor claims against the company will 
be paid in full. 


IRON MountTAIN, Micu., March 13.—Gordon Murray, of 
Norway, Mich., has been appointed receiver for the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co. Fifteen years ago the company operated 
sawmills at Metropolitan and Atkinson, Iron County, and 
Mr. Murray was superintendent. The company owns several 
thousand acres of land in Dickinson County. The estate 
will be settled as expeditiously as possible. 


OLyMPIA, WASH., March 1.—The State supreme court 
recently affirmed the judgment for about $13,000 in favor of 
the Nicomon Boom & Dredging Co. against the North Shore 
Boom & Driving Co. Litigation between these companies, 
over exclusive booming privileges on the North River, has 
been in the courts for years. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 13.—When the suit brought 
by stockholders against the International Lumber & Develop- 
ment Co. for appointment of a receiver was called for hear- 
ing in the United States district court last Tuesday, counsel 
for complainant asked that the hearing be postponed in- 
definitely. They explained that it was their intention to go 
into the Delaware courts at Wilmington, where the concern 
was incorporated, and there make on for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent receiver. e application te ot — 
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What |! 
Should 
Interest 
Lumbermen 


beyond everything else is how the 
stock they handle meets their cus- 
That this 
is essential to continued prosperity 
is acknowledged by all, yet how 
many of you know whether you 
couldn't improve your condition 


by handling our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


There's no time like the present for 
determining this and the quality 
of our product was never better. 
Why not write us at once and let 
us tell you what a car is worth 
now? 


, . 
tomers requirements. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson €§ Wimsatt, 











sil ge courts was for a temporary receiver. 
informe 


the court that if they were successful in the Dela- 














% Washington, D. C. 


It’s Easy To Sell 


exacting customers their re- 
quirements if you handle 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


ae N.C. PINE FLOORING, 
CEILING, ROOFERS, ETC. 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, RICHMOND, VA. 



































Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capaciy 100,000 per day. Saw Mille: Edenton, N. C., Colum- 

bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Jj. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 


lua GEORGIA - FLORIDA 
/\ 
YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER®AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
























































Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 

















ware jurisdiction, under the recent change in the courts by 
the Moon Act, a permanent receiver had but to present a 
certified copy of his appointment in a district where a 
company had assets and by an order could take possession 
of them. Harry J. Scott, of counsel for defendants, said 
that as the suit was to be transferred to the Delaware dis- 


trict the bill filed in this city should be dismissed. Judge 
McPherson, however, refused to take such action, declaring 


that the proceedings had not reached a stage which war- 
ranted the court in so doing. 

RaPip City, S. D., March 14.—The Crittenden & Went- 
worth Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of sash, doors. 
ete., of this city, has been’ declared bankrupt. A creditors’ 
meeting was held a few days ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., March 13.—A bankruptcy 
been filed in the United States court at Biloxi, 
Watkins Machine & Foundry Co., 
$181,158.99, liabilities $95,938.81. 


etition has 
Miss., by the 
of Hattiesburg : assets 


, March 13.—United States Judge Fos- 

sale of the plant and holdings of the 
Greenlaw Lumber Co., in Washington Parish, to the Lamp- 
ton Realty Co. The’ decree orders the advertisement and 
resale within four weeks. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ter has set aside the 


14.—The J. L. Todd Lumber Co. 
was sold at public auction from the courthouse steps March 
9 by Receiver F. J. Shields. Attorney Robert M. Davis 


TacoMA, WASH., March 


bought the real property for $100 plus the mortgages of 
$18,000. The machinery brought $1,500 from S. R. Wilke- 


son, who will assume the unpaid portions of the conditional 
sale contracts, amounting to $2. 500. J. B. Martin bought 
the stock of lumber on hand for $3,050. 


January 17 the F. B. Sprague Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
was petitioned into bankruptcy, amd first meeting of credit- 
ors set for March 14. On March 6 petitioning ‘creditors filed 
a petition asking that their original petition in bankruptcy 
be dismissed, w hich petition has been referred by the court 
to Referee Frank L. Wean for the purpose of notifying 
ereditors of the hearing on said petition, which will take 
place March 22, before Judge Landis, in the Federal Build- 
ing, Chicago, at 10 a. m. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Sam Grayson, of Little Rock, Ark., has bought the Brown 
tract of timber land located near Camden for $100,000. He 
will establish a mill thereon. 














The Lampton Realty Co., of Magnolia, Miss., pes sold to 
J. W. Caraway a large tract of timberland for $25,00 


At Greensburg, La., recently a deal was consummated be- 


tween Charles J. Cole and T. J. Foster for a large tract of 
pine timber located near Greensburg; consideration was 
$15,000 

Keestler, Lesh & Co., of Loch Haven, Pa., and Boston, 


Mass., have bought several tracts of chestnut oak in Nelson 
County, Pa., bringing their holdings in that county up to 
10,000 acres. 





A GROWING POWER. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—Friends of 
Davis, for the last three years manager of the lumber 
department of the Mengel Box Co., are still congratulat- 
ing him upon his appointment to the position of sales 
manager of the Richland Parish Lumber Co., which op- 
erates one of the most modern sawmill plants in the coun- 
try at Rayville, La. He is now discharging the duties of 
both positions. 

Mr. Davis, who is one of the most popular members 
of the local trade and is known all over this part of the 
country, has had wide experience in the business, and 


Charles E. 


his friends believe he will have no trouble in disposing 
of the output of the three mills which now come under 
Hickman, Ky., 


his charge. The others are at 


and Men- 





CHARLES E. DAVIS, LOUISVILLE, KY. ; 


New Sales Manager, Richland Parish Lumber Co. 
gelwood, Tenn., and are operated by the Mengel Box Co. 
Mr. Davis, who is now 40 years old, began his career 


Huntingburg, Ind., and later went 
Thompson- Bonnell Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; going from there to the Fullerton-Powell 
Co., of South Bend, “Ind. He returned to Grand Rapids 
later as manager of the southern department of the Per- 
kins Lumber Co., coming to Louisville three years ago. 

The Mengel sales expert is closely in touch with the 


with J. V. Stimson at 
with the old 


furniture and other important wood-working trades and’ 


has made a special study of consuming conditions in 
those industries. He has also had plenty of experience 
in the logging and manufacturing end of the business, 
although his efforts are now confined chiefly to the sell- 
ing department. He is a prominent member of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, representing the Mengel Box Co. 
at its meetings. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


The lumber business, notwithstanding the severe 
winter weather, as a whole has improved within the 
last month. Prospects for building are bright, judg- 
ing from the increase in the number of permits even 
during this severe weather, when it is impossible to 
accomplish much out-of-doors. But the growth of the 
lumber business is seen in the building of industrial 
plants and in the enlargement of existing ones. This 
kind of development seems to have acquired an im- 
pulse that is scarcely shaken by temporary or even 
prolonged adverse influences. It is the volume of con- 
sumption of lumber and manufacture that is going 
far to keep the trade from the dullness that would 
come were demand dependent upon the retail country 
trade or a more evenly distributed requirement. How 
far the building and industrial demand shall extend 
into the season it is, of course, impossible to say, but 
it certainly is an improved factor in current trade 
and promises well for some months to come. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
March 9 aggregated 45,720,000 feet, against 32,944,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 9, 1912, amounted to 
319,594,000 feet, showing an increase of 31,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended March 9 were 18,668,000 feet, an 
increase of 2,875,000 feet over the same period in 
1911. Total shipments from January 1 to March 9 
aggregated 138,733,000 feet, 3,451,000 feet more than 
were shipped from Chieago during the same period 
in 1911. Shingle receipts for the week, total receipts 
and total shipments from January 1 to "March 9, 1912, 
show good comparative increases, but shipments for 
the week have taken a sudden turn and show decrease 
in amount, 2,098,000 as compared with the same week 
in 1911. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 














Receipts, Week Ended March 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
SME 6g sks 9 sean ae es .. 45,720,000 9,297,000 
1911 . 32,944,000 10,827,000 
RRA i ec nc cnate cutie unig 2376200 0—~—=C GH KD 
NORUROABR 2G oa sos wis a ols breathe Ra eaae 1,530,000 

Total Receipts January 1 4@o0 hee 9. 

Lumbe Shingles. 

LO) SP rere eee (kceuaeaee 319,594, 060 70,397,000 
SIE OR Opa aie @ ks Fae ORNS Re 319,563,000 67,003,000 
ee 31,000 3,394,000 

Shipme nts, “Week E ndea March 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Lk Ze . 18,668,000 7,563,000 
BER are nies eae wie ane ee aid eee 15,793,000 9,661,000 
NN ca Rie Sahat CERES RE BretO00 hin nwa cee 
BRED MOLE Clini uot clean, Bete eereniats 2,098,000 

Total Shipments January 1 to March 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
MON ED ti iecmac on acecs bs uateiacn biokarateiaiae Nes gees 138,733,000 59,157,000 
oo) ORAS aA ray es ainee hire ear rer 135,282,000 51,305,000 
PRCRORED an wee seas Soda ea cee as 3,451,000 7,852,000 


Permits issued by the Chic ago building department for 
the week ended March 13 were 


s— No. Value. 
gE ee eee ne .‘ 6 3,875 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 : 68 187,350 

5,000 and under BUI so i Gs ao 2 3. Riss 9 a oT 165,500 
10,000 and under 25,000. 19 241,300 
25,000 and under 50,000 Stoo ils BiRvee reas 3 85,000 
50,000 and under 100,000. ; 1 80,000 
McCormick estate, brick alterations to 20- “story 
RII sin 900908505 > ; 100,000 
SSE ae eo pe re ee ee ee ere 125 $863,025 
Average valuation for week.......... ere cree he 6,9) 
TOEBIS BYOVIOUS WRC ..c2 ce ects ces ese veseas 94 1,182,900 
Average valuation previous week...,........ Se 12,5: 
Totals January 1 to March 13, 1912.......... 784 17,311,965 
Totals corresponding period 1911............ 1,798 19,153,700 
Totals corresponding period 1910........... ,1,808 © 17,544,350 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 1,817 18,828,250 
Totals corresponding period 1908............1,880 8,065,025 
Totals corresponding period 1907.,.......... 1,331 10,966,900 
Totals corresponding period 1906............1,22 10,025,005 
Totals corresponding period 1905........ 1,009 9,715,410 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Stocks available for spring distribution are 
in strong hands and prices are firmly held. Orders for 
box stuff are coming in freely and prices are well sus- 
tained. Coarse lumber has been called for and there 
is a hardening tendency in the market. Trade conditions 
are satisfactory and with the opening up of spring should 
be more promising. y 

Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is gradually improving. 
Dry stocks are in fair call and prices generally are well 
maintained. Strength manifested in the fir market is 
of some assistance. The building movement has not 
opened up to any great extent, but there are prospects 
of considerable work as soon as the weather opens. 
Logging operations are being wound up in most of the 
camps, but conditions still permit work to go on where 
it has not been well finished. 


Bay City and Saginaw. 
box stuff, sash, 


Business continues good in 
doors and blinds, all of the plants be- 
ing able to operate steadily. The cheaper grades of 
lumber are firm and well sold up. Local buyers have 
contracted for large blocks of stock in the Georgian 
Bay district and other manufacturing points for de- 
livery here during the season. It is expected fully 80,- 
000,000 feet will come here during the season of naviga- 
tion, which will be handled by local concerns. The 
larger quantity will be lower grade lumber. 


New York. Trade is in fair volume. Prices are strong 
for good grade stocks in which there is a scarcity and 
the situation remains on a satisfactory basis. Millwork 
trade is fairly active and as spring building operations 
increase, a better situation is looked for. The trend 
of trade is steady, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Buying from country yards has not 
yet started up actively, as the weather conditions have 
not sufficiently improved. When more open weather 
prevails there will be an improvement in this direction. 
City trade is somewhat better than country. Box fac- 
tories have been getting a fair run of orders and find 
that low grades are very firm in price. Most lumber is 
being held for a favorable chance to sell it and dealers 
are not disposed to sacrifice it. 


North Tonawanda, Ns Y. A most decided strengthen- 
ing of the market has been noted with the open weather 
which has prevailed for more than a week. Retailers 
who have been short of some items of stock which 
they find most essential now to fill the more numerous 
orders being offered are urging immediate shipments 
from the wholesale yards. Box lumber and No. 3 barn 
are exceptionally strong sellers, being desired for roofing 
and sheeting on a more extensive scale than usual, due 
to a shortage of North Carolina stock, shipment of which 
is being interrupted by a reported car shortage in the 
South. Active operations among the box shook fac- 
tories have helped to increase, the call for box lumber. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Trade continues on a fairly satisfactory 
basis, but there is little buying ahead and until weather 
conditions are more settled and building assumes more 
activity no noticeable improvement is expected. Prices 
hold up well. While present supplies continue ample for 
prevailing wants there is not the same amount of 
stock on hand as is usual at this time of the year, and 
wholesalers feel that as the spring trade advances con- 
siderable impetus will be given. 








Buffalo, N. Y. Eastern demand for spruce is good, 
but the supply is very large and efforts are being made 
to enlarge the territory of its consumption. Prices are 
fairly strong. With the stiffening up of white pine this 
wood will more and more go into the building trades that 
have been reached by white pine in former years. 





Boston, Mass. Larger inquiries are being made, leav- 
ing the impression that buyers will start to operate 
much more freely as soon as it is possible to start 
out-of-door work. The weather last week was better 
and from now on there should be an improvement. For 
frames the asking price ranges from $24 to $24.50. Some 
dealers state that they are selling at the top price, but 
the bulk of the business is at $24. Yard stock cut to 
lengths has been in somewhat quiet call. Random has 
been in good demand, with prices inclined toward 
firmness. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a better tone to the market 
than has been the case in some years. Demand is not 
only broader and better in every way, but prices have 
been easily maintained and at a higher level as a whole 
than at any other time for many months. Dry stocks are 
rather scarce and clear spruce is practically out of the 
market. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Rural districts have furnished a demand for 
limited quantities of cedar posts at fair prices. There 
has been but little call for telegraph, telephone and 
. trolley poles, but indications point to a brisk demand 
a little later when construction work begins. Shipping 
conditions for producers still continue bad. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Producers are encouraged by an 
increase in the demand for poles and ties. The rail- 
roads are getting into the market for their spring re- 
quirements, and some sizable orders for ties have been 
placed, Railroads also have bought some poles, and 
the telephone companies have been in the market. Post 
trade continues to hold up well, and there is no com- 
plaint as to market conditions. Operations in the woods 
are closing up and are said to have been fairly suc- 
cessful, though rather expensive because of the severe 
winter. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Dry stocks in the North and South are 
searce, otherwise the situation could. not well be more 
satisfactory to manufacturers and wholesalers of hard- 
woods. The absence of supply is becoming more ac- 
centuated daily and manufacturers are asking more 
money for their products. The lower grades are coming 
in for their share of attention and a large amount of this 
lumber has been used, the tendency being toward a freer 
employment of this class of output because of the 
searcity and high prices of the best qualities. Plain 
red oak is still a leader and has been produced prob- 
ably more heavily than almost any other wood, not 
only because of the strong demand caused by its con- 
tinued scarcity, but for the further reason that it is 
steadily becoming one of the most staple and indis- 
pensable of woods. Other woods of which there can 
be no serious overproduction, are ash, elm, birch and 
maple, All these items are in the most restricted supply 
and heavy replishments will be necessary. Cottonwood 
and red gum are in excellent demand, with prices on the 
upward trend. Basswood has been receiving much at- 
tention, with the result that many items are becoming 
exceedingly scarce. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Some of the largest buyers of 
hardwood have been in the market lately, and the rail- 
roads are not so backward as they were. Lines of 
stock known to be running short are especially sought, 
and a prospect of scarcity is noted in many items of 
northern woods. Prices are stiffening up on all such 
items, and buyers are beginning to realize that they 
have made a mistake in failing to cover their future 
wants sooner. The market on flooring of alt kinds 
is showing stronger prices. Low-grade stocks are scarce 
and prices unusually high. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are anxiously awaiting a final 
break in the weather which they believe will mean a 
complete resumption of business. Even though there is 
snow in a greater part of the consuming territory and 
rain in a greater part of the producing territory, trade 


has already shown substantial signs of rejuvenation. 
Railroad buying predominates. The carriers and the car 
companies are buying with more freedom than appears 
on the surface for the reason that they are scattering 
their purchases, breaking them into small lots. Yard 
and factory inquiry has become better. Box makers are 
doing well. They are clamoring for low-grade dry gum, 
which is very scarce. Upper grades of sap gum are not 
moving, furniture people buying very little these days. 
Poplar has shown some strength. Elm is coming for- 
ward freely. Hickory and ash are in fair call and are 
searce. Cypress shows signs of activity. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak bridge material has advanced 
50 cents to $1 the last week. Demand for bridge timbers 
is stronger than usual this spring and agents for mills 
say they are getting about all the oak timber orders 
they can well handle. Storms in the oak district have de- 
layed millwork very greatly. Prices on flooring are 
steady. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand has continued very satis- 
factory and the volume of business has been about as 
large as the offerings would allow. Dry lumber stocks 
are decreasing rapidly and this is beginning to make it- 
self felt as a restricting influence. The weather has 
been so unfavorable for the last three months that 
comparatively little headway has been made with produc- 
tion, and meantime the demand has so broadened that 
the supply of hardwood lumber in the South has been 
cut at both ends. Buyers complain of scarcity of dry 
stock in the interior, and it is expected that buyers of 
almost every kind of hardwood lumber will find increas- 
ing difficulty in covering their requirements for the next 
few months. Prices are firmer, and the outlook is re- 
garded as brighter for a further advance in some items. 
The strongest feature of the situation is cottonwood in 
the lower grades. Demand for this is very heavy, and 
the supply is wholly inadequate for current needs. Box 
makers are in the market and are able to secure only a 
comparatively small portion of what they could use to 
excellent advantage. Low grade gum is also a ready 
seller, and prices thereon are firmer. Plain oak sells 
without difficulty, and some improvement is noted in 
the inquiry for quartered, aiso. The situation with 
regard to ash and cypress is virtually the same as re- 
cently outlined in these reports. The upper grades of 
gum sell readily in red, and sap gum in firsts and seconds 
is in rather better inquiry. Upper grades of cottonwood 
are reasonably active, but they show neither the activity 
nor the strength which characterize the lower grades. 
Export business is still interfered with by the tie-up of 
lumber cargoes at New Orleans, and by the strike of coal 
miners in Great Britain. 


Nashville, Tenn. Manufacturers seem well pleased with 
conditions and still confident of a big spring trade. The 
weather has continued to interfere more or less with 
operations during the week, but it can not be long be- 
fore real spring.comes. Plain oak continues in active 
demand, but quartered oak is still quiet. Increasing ac- 
tivity is shown among the mills, more of those which 
shut down on account of the severe winter having re- 
sumed operations. The first rafts of hardwoods to 
reach this market on the present tide from the upper 
Cumberland River section and tributaries are coming 
in and the delivery of 2,000,000 feet is confidently ex- 
pected. Poplar, oak, chestnut, ash and other hardwoods 
comprise the major portion of the receipts. Low-grade 
stock is being bought more and more by the consuming 
factories and this is considered a good feature of the 
situation. An unusually large number of buyers are in 
the southern territory looking for liberal stocks of dry 
stuff for immediate shipment, which, by the way, are 
rather scarce, A shortage of Nos, 1 and 2 common plain 
oak is reported. There is active demand for the low 
grades of poplar, gum, cottonwood, ash and basswood. 
The East is sending in a more liberal share of orders. 
The railroads and car manufacturers are still filling 
good orders. There is continued complaint in some 
quarters of car shortage. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand is up to expectations, 
the outlook is for a continuance of good buying. 
backward season has prevented lumber from being 
moved in normal volume, however, and the efforts of 
hardwood men are mainly directed to making deliveries 
rather than booking orders for future shipments. The 
call of consumers for stock which is in transit has in- 
dicated, however, that stocks are even lighter at con- 
suming factories than had been thought. Many users 
of hardwoods will be compelled to hold up their opera- 
tions for lack of material unless they soon get lumber 
which has been shipped but is delayed in transit. This 
strengthens the situation technically, and the realization 
by everybody that consumers have little or no lumber on 
hand means that stocks which are at the mills or on the 
yards of wholesalers are better property than had been 
thought. Poplar and plain oak continue to sell freely, 
with quartered oak picking up somewhat. Cottonwood 
and gum are in good demand, with chestnut also show- 
ing strength. Ash is selling well. Mahogany is in brisk 
demand at good prices. 


and 
The 


Ashland, Ky. Dry lumber is scarcer in this district 
than at any time for several years and in many instances 
stocks are badly broken, especially in No. 2 common 
and down in poplar and practically everything in 4x4 
plain oak; even quartered oak is moving in good shape 
and if the railroads would repair their crippled cars 
things would look like old times, Prices are firm and 
the tendency is upward. 


New York. Stocks are not large at either mill points 
or locally, and this has kept the situation on a strong 
foundation. Last month was one of unfavorable weather 
conditions and this has retarded a number of operations 
with the result that purchases have been confined to 
current needs. As local stocks are low and the sprjng 
outlook is bright there is much optimism for the future. 
The various woods maintain their position well and 
quartered oak shows a gradual improvement from week 
to week. Prices are firm and throughout the market 
the situation is strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade shows little change in volume 
and is reported to be fair for the season. It is not ex- 
pected to show any great amount of strength until the 
weather becomes a little more settled. It is likely to 
feel later on the beneficial effects of the larger amount 
of building that is coming this spring. Prices remain 
firm in most all stocks, with plain oak, maple and 
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On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 


The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
Hed European plan. ; e 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Olivér Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











birch strong. In elm and basswood there is said to 
be a little more firmness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is in excess of production 
and most of the dry stocks that were hard to dispose 
of a few months ago have been taken up and mills 
at the producing points are doing whatever they can to 
replenish their depleted stocks and to catch up on 
orders. Conditions are against much advance being 
made in this respect owing to the short supply of logs, 
and the weather conditions, while improving are still 
against successful logging. Plain oak ones and twos, 
common grades, are most in. demand and Nos. 2 and 3 
cottonwood are a close second with both red and sap 
gum in the lower grades hard to get in any quantity. 
Poplar is rapidly getting in the same condition, No. 3 
common being especially hard to get, while No. 2 com- 
mon is readily taken up and at an advance price. Ash, 
basswood, chestnut and the other hardwoods are all 
in good call. From indications, if the present demand 
continues it will be well into summer before mills can 
hope to meet the demand. Flooring dealers and manu- 
facturers expect one of the heaviest seasons in years for 
this line of the lumber industry. While there has not 
been a heavy demand this winter for flooring the mills 
have all been accumulating stock and the public is 
demanding hardwood floors even in the cheaper homes 
more and more. 


Columbus, Ohio, Although the weather is still un- 
favorable to a good movement of hardwoods the volume 
of business is satisfactory and the tone of the market 
Indications are bright for rather active build- 
ing operations when the weather will permit and prepa- 
rations are being made for a rush of orders with spring’s 
arrival. Architects and contractors are figuring more 
liberally and there is some buying by retailers, although 
that line of the trade will not show much increase until 
after the dealer is able to move stocks. Prices are 
strong and the movement of the lower grades especially 
is good, with prices advancing Dry stocks at mills 
are not large. Some complaint is heard of delayed 
shipments. Quartered oak is in good demand ‘at the 
Ohio River at the following prices: Firsts and seconds, 
$78; No. 1 common, $50, Plain oak; firsts and seconds, 
$50; No. 1 common, $31 to $33; No. 2 common, $21; No. 3 
common, $11. Chestnut; firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 
common, $34; sound wormy, $16. 


Is good, 





Baltimore, Md. Reports are of a slight gain in move- 
ment. Inquiry seems to be expanding, while mill assort- 
ments are relatively restricted. Manufacturers have 
been unable to accumulate supplies in such quantities 
as to hold out a prospect that the offerings will be at 
all liberal, especially oak, which is notably stronger. 
All other hardwoods are not far behind, and there is 
every indication that the volume of business will be 
large. Exporters remain hopeful, though the coal miners’ 
strike in Great Britain is interfering somewhat with the 
calculations This strike, however, has not weakened 
prices in any way; the effect has been rather the other 
way 


Some dealers report a somewhat 
less active ir though a good volume of trade is 
moving and jy es are firm in all lines. Oak is espe- 
cially strong and good grades are scarce. Chestnut 
sales are fairly satisfactory in volume and prices firm. 
Poplar is less active for the time being. Low grades of 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





hardwoods are improving and today show greater ac- 
tivity than the upper grades of hardwood. Good hickory 
is in fair demand and sales are being made at firm 
prices. Good ash is also selling well and inquiries are 
reported more numerous. Lower grades of ash are quiet, 
but prices are steady. 


Boston, Mass. While not all dealers have been equally 
fortunate nearly all report more activity. Several good 
orders have been placed, but these have not been 
evenly distributed. Quartered oak does not improve a 
great deal in demand, but there is a fair call for plain 
oak. Maple is well held and has been in fair call. For 
whitewood firmness prevails. Offerings from the mills 
are not large. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago, From all sources come reports which indicate 
that the hemlock market is in much better shape than a 
year ago. Prices have been well sustained and when 
the strong tone of the yellow pine market and the les- 
sened input of hemlock this winter are taken into con- 
sideration it is fully expected that the price tone will 
be greatly enhanced a little later in the season. Taken 
as a whole, the outlook for hemlock is bright. 


New York. There has been,no appreciable better- 
ment to record, as buyers place “business conservatively, 
and they prefer to await the development of spring 
operations before anticipating wants. It seems a ques- 
tion of but a snort time before trade will improve con- 
siderably as stocks are low and projected buildings will 
require a large amount of hemlock for construction 
work. 


Buffalo, N. Y. At several of the larger Pennsylvania 
mills it is found that regular grades of No. 1 hemlock 
are moving fairly well. Stocks of No. 2 are very low on 
some sizes. In practically all the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia mills there is little or no stock of the foi- 
lowing: Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards, 1 by 4 strips and 8 and 
10-foot boards. Not being able to get the board sizes 
mentioned, buyers are turning to 4 and 6-foot boards, 
which were in hardly any demand only three months 
ago. Indications are for higher prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. An unusually brisk move- 
ment of stock is reported from the yards for immediate 
consumption. Dealers who had considerable stock on 
hand at the close of navigation will be in a position 
to supply a brisk trade until it is possible to replenish 
by lake receipts. Those who were not so fortunate are 
looking to the Pennsylvania field for supplies by rail. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Prices are very firm. Demand has im- 
proved and good sales are reported, but deliveries afte 
slow, owing to difficulty in getting cars with any degree 
of promptness, The outlook for hemlock for the spring 
trade is better than for a long time. The existing stocks 
are badly broken and appear to offer no hope for imme- 
diate relief. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass. Demand is not active. Manufacturers 
are carrying small stocks and are not eager sellers. 
If a buyer is in the market he finds that he must pay 


full asking prices. Offerings of eastern stock are not 
large and there can be no increase in offerings of dry 
lumber for several months. Eastern clipped boards are 
firm at $20. There is not much Pennsylvania No. 2 
boards offering in this market, although prices are 
firmer. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is seasonably brisk although 
building operations have not started actively. Prices 
are strong and there is no disposition to shade quota- 
tions. Stocks are fair. 


POPLAR 


Chicago. Demand is steadily growing and is said to be 
keeping closely in step with the supply. Local industries 
are buying everything offered, whether firsts or seconds, 
common or culls, each grade enjoying equal favor. There 
are no large accumulations at the mills or at the local 
yards. The outlook for the coming season is highly en- 
couraging, without the appearance of lower prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Mill cull stock is reported by some yards 
to be in very small supply and to be worth about $2 per 
thousand more in this market than a few months ago. 
Dealers who disposed of their surplus at lower prices are 
said to be regretting that they did not wait longer. 
The mills have very little such stock on hand, There 
is not much demand for general grades of poplar, but 
lower grades are generally stated to be some firmer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is in excellent condition 
as to demand, but in a bad way from the producing end 
owing to the shortage of logs at mill points. Low 
grades are especially scarce and the higher grades are 
much sought. The moderating weather has enabled 
the mills to start running, but the supply of logs is 
very short and logging conditions have not improved 
much; in fact, it will require at least two weeks of. drying 
weather to get logs to mills in sufficient quatity to 
keep them going. Prices are advancing and no doubt 
will go still higher. No. 3 common poplar is bringing 
$16.75 and No. 2 cgmmon $23.50 and both grades are 
very hard to get even at these prices, The upper grades 
are advancing in about the same proportion. 


Clumbus, Ohio. Trade is seasonably active, weather 
conditions taken into consideration. Automobile fac- 
tories are buying more liberally of the wide sizes and 
the general tone of the trade is satisfactory. Prices 
are, firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 
common, $23, and No. 3 common, $15.50. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are still in sufficient demand 
to impart a touch of decided firmness to values, though 
quotations have not shown a pronounced upward move. 
More interest in stocks is manifested and the extra 
widths of high grade alone do not show the strength that 
might be reasonably expected. Export trade is of course 
to some extent affected by the coal miners’ strike, but 
no serious consequences are feared unless the struggle 
should be protracted far beyond present expectation. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. The market is firmer, with reports to the 
effect that mills have fairly well loaded up with orders. 
Local representatives say that judging from the volume 
of inquiries which have been received daily an active 
call for Coast lumber should be felt during the next few 
weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash. Inquiry for fir lumber continues en- 
couraging and a very fair quantity of orders are offering, 
with prices firm. Output is increasing faster than de- 
mand, however, and unless curtailment is adhered to a 
setback is predicted. Yard trade is holding well. Tim- 
bers and railroad construction stuff are looking up- 
wards and are in very fair demand, as is also car 
material. Silo stock is still an important factor. Cargo 
trade is practically unchanged. Local trade is inclined 
to improve. Spring building prospects are considerably 
better than they were at the corresponding period last 
year. 


Portland, Ore. Local demand for building material is 
fair and prospects for the summer are excellent, The 
rail demand is about of the same volume it has been 
for the last three weeks, fair but at prices that are not 
altogether satisfactory. The foreign demand is good, 
but it is difficult to secure bottoms. A number of vessels 
were engaged during the week to carry from the Pacific 
Northwest, however, and this served considerably to 
strengthen the market in all directions. The sash and 
door trade reports good business, 


Seattle, Wash. Prices, while slow, are firm, with the 
possibility of an increase at any time. The cargo trade 
continues gocd, although prices are not so strong. 





Kansas City, Mo. The better grades of fir showed 
more strength. Several dealers report advances of 50 
cents and there is a general tendency toward better 
prices, they say. Cedar siding is strong at prices on 
the same level as last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is said to be a little more firm- 
ness to both fir and spruce, but trade has not yet begun 
to show much renewal of activity. In fir the railroad 
buying is usually less than carloads, but stronger buying 
is looked for soon. There is much firmness to red cedar 
siding. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand for California sugar and white pine 
is reported good, the principal difficulty being to secure 
stock with which to fill orders now on the books. The 
pine market of the Inland Empire continues to improve 
also. Inquiries are brisk, especially for shop lumber, 
which is not too plentiful at the mills. 





Spokane, Wash. Local trade has been brisk, accord- 
ing to dealers, though a lull has been noted in outside 
territory. All wholesalers, however, report bookings of 
substantia] orders. Every indication points to a gradual 
uplift of the market. 
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REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood shared the fate of other 
woods on the Kansas City market the last several weeks. 
Bad weather has delayed shipments and deliveries and 
at the same time has cut down orders so that the market 
is very slow. Prices remain unchanged. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Many barges are in this harbor await- 
ing cargoes or tows through the Sound to Carolina points 
due to the recent break in the cold weather and the 
elimination of the danger from ice in the upper bay 
ports,- Movement still continues steady, mills bending 
every energy to get out orders, which has _ resulted 
in a consequent depletion of stocks. The sales during 
the last week nearly doubled those of the week pre- 
vious and were of a diversified nature, the upper grades 
being in better demand. About 675,000 feet of 4x4 
box bark strips were ,sold at $11 f. o. b. Norfolk and 
the general average price for nearly 2,000,000 feet was 
$10.50. Lowest quotation was at $10. This is an ad- 
vance of about 25 cents a thousand feet over previous 
market prices. Some small sales of 4x4 edge box are still 
being made at $16, but the market still stands at $15 
with strong indications of 25 cents a thousand advance 
shortly. These are about the only changes in the market 
since last week, all the rest of the items being kept 
on an even keel. While prices of lath is held firm, 
very few sales were made during the last week ac- 
count of building operations being upheld by inclement 
weather. No steps have as yet been taken to relieve the 
congestion of export lumber at this port. 


New York. North Carolina pine holds ;strong and as 
it is hard to get satisfactory shipments and connections 
the market is in the hands of the manufacturers. Box 
makers are moderately busy and as some of them had 
trouble in securing prompt delivery they have begun to 
use other woods, such as low-grade white pine and 
poplar. Roofers and flooring continue in excellent de- 
mand and generally speaking the situation is strong and 
the outlook good, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in shortleaf state that it is a 
question of getting the stock that most bothers the 
consumer. He is willing to pay a little higher price for 
it nowadays, feeling that he is obliged by the situation 
to do so if he wishes to get what stock he needs. There 
are a good many shortages of stocks, placing the mills 
in a more independent position than they have been in 
in some time as to filling orders. 





Baltimore, Md. Receipts are somewhat larger, but 
the absence of extensive accumulations at the mills does 
not encourage expectations that the offerings will be 
especially free for some time. In sections of the short- 
leaf belt the weather conditions have been fairly favor- 
able and work at the mills has gone on in the main 
satisfactorily, but in a much larger area heavy rains 
and snow have interfered more or less with operations 
and there is no immediate prospect that the output will 
be so increased as to afford a liberal selection. De- 
mand is slowly picking up. During the last week various 
building projects have developed and the needs in the 
-way of lumber are likely to be large. Prices show much 
firmness, with upward tendency. 


Boston, Mass. The market is still well held so far as 
roofers are concerned, offerings of which are still smaller 
than the demand. This keeps prices firm. Deliveries 
from manufacturers are slow in most cases. The lower 
grades of North Carolina are selling freely. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand is steadily growing, with the result 
that the situation offers much encouragement to the dis- 
cerning manufacturer, Car material sells well and yard 
stock is in better request, which is probably the result 
of the near approach of spring. Retail dealers are buy- 
ing more than they did in February, as they must have 
stock to meet the call from builders. Prices are strong, 
and probably will be stronger shortly, and those who have 
been holding off for a drop will probably have to pay 
more for their lumber when they shall be forced into 
the market a little later. 


St. Louis, Mo. A feeling prevails that business is on 
the mend, despite the snows that cover the greater part 
of the consuming territory and rains generally through- 
out the producing territory. Reports of local dealers all 
say that inquiry is getting stronger and orders are 
more frequent. From indications there will be an ex- 
cellent trade as soon as spring actually makes its ap- 
pearance. The greatest trouble is at the mills, where 
shipments are impossible because of lack of cars and 
for the reason that logging is impossible. Stocks are in- 
adequate and the weather makes drying impossible. 
Prices are firming up. Timbers are in strong demand 
and are at a premium at some points. The railroads and 
car companies are buying more freely than appears on 
the surface for the reason that they are scattering 
their orders. Trade seems to be on the eve of a general 
awakening. 


Kansas City, Mo. A wide range of prices 
an unsettled condition of the market. Deslers all say 
the tendency is to stiffen. One concern reports that 
it has recently got an order for 1,000,000 feet at an 
advance of $1 to $1.50 over January prices. The order 
included various items, Additional snow and rain have 
further tied up traffic on the railroads and on the 
rural highways, keeping business almost at a standstill, 
and so long as that condition lasts there can be little 
change in prices. Low prices on special carload lots 
continue to be a feature of the market. 


indicates 


New Orleans, La. Unfavorable weather in a large part 
of the selling territory has operated to prevent any 
marked improvement of demand. Railroad demand rules 
active, with fair business in yard stock also, but the call 


continues poorly balanced with respect to the list and 
mill stocks are broken. Prices are said to be holding 
their own. The export market, while fairly strong, is 
still suffering from the port congestion, scarcity of 
steamer room and high level of ocean rates that have 
checked its development for some weeks. The domestic 
movement is hindered, in parts of Louisiana and Missis- 
Sippi, by inadequate car supply. 


New York. Wants are confined to current needs and 
while this prevails very little improvement is expected. 
A few weeks of favorable weather, to further building 
operations, will show a marked improvement in sales. 
Railroads are coming into the market and large con- 
tractors anticipate considerable business in the spring. 
With the strong position at mill points and low supplies 
here, the future trade assumes a bright aspect. Prices 
are fairly well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is no letup in the demand that 
has lately been made upon the longleaf mills and many 
of them are oversold, some as much as 60 days. Con- 
ditions are said to bear some resemblance to those that 


prevailed about five or six years ago, so far as the 
large volume of business is concerned. Delayed de- 
liveries make the situation not entirely pleasing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. From a wholesaler’s standpoint busi- 
ness is exceptionally good for this time of the year. 
The retailers of course are doing very little and are 
awaiting a favorable break in weather conditions so that 
builders and contractors can get started on the vast 
amount of buildings that have been contracted for. Re- 
tail yards are well stocked, having bought heavily for 
future delivery and will be busy very soon and again 
in the market for more stock as soon as some of their 
stock begins to move, but there is not much immediate 
tendency to buy. Prices have advanced slightly in some 
lines and the southern mills are sending in few transit 
cars. 


Baltimore, Md. Reports from the longleaf pine sec- 
tions are still to the effect that the mills are loaded 
with orders and that they are not in a position to take 
more for early delivery. Manufacturers have been ham- 
pered to a marked extent by the continuance of torren- 
tial rains, which have made the roads bottomless and 
forced a discontinuance of operations. Many plants 
throughout the longleaf pine section have been able to 
turn out only a small proportion of lumber and this has 
tended to keep the range of prices very firm. Some 
urgency by consumers in calling for delivery is noted, 
and this has tended to stiffen the quotations, in some 
instances sending them higher. Demand is rather on the 
increase, and a further advance in prices is confidently 
predicted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Some reports indicate a slightly quieter 
tone to the trade during the last week. There is a 
firm tone to prices, however, and all advances are being 
well maintained. The cause of the quieter tone is the 
fact that transportation has become a serious problem. 
Ships from southern ports are practically out of the 
charter market, and have disappeared from that section 
and entered the coal-carrying trade to Europe. It has 
left Florida docks congested with yellow pine for north- 
ern shipments. Railroads are experiencing car shortage 
and with millyards choked because of no shipments 
being made and buyers unable to get what they have al- 
ready ordered there is no disposition to place new busi- 
ness. Yards are short of stocks and are gravely con- 
cerned for the spring trade and supply available for 
current demand. 


Boston, Mass. Conditions seem to have improved. 
though demand is not much more active there 
anxiety upon the part of mills to force sales. 
steadier prices in most cases. Partition, 
ruled dull and very unsettled for weeks, 
in a better way. Offerings have been 
same is true of flooring, which 
more steadiness than partition, 
during the last few 
of such offerings have now disappeared. 
is in fair demand. 


Al- 
is less 
This means 
which has 
is now held 
reduced. The 
has been held with 
lots have been offered 
weeks at concessions. The bulk 
No. 2 common 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. The market changes for the week, 
if any, have been for the better, but the consensus seems 
to be that conditions are much like those of seven days 
ago. Demand from the North is still restricted, pre- 
sumably by bad weather. A fair proportion of the book- 
ings are for mixed cars. Factory trade is without fea- 
ture, and the volume of business, speaking generally, has 
registered little or no increase, though inquiries are 
said to be numerous. Car supply on the Southern Pacific 
is reported somewhat improved. 


Chicago. Demand is steady and of fair volume. Re- 
tail stocks are reported low nearly all through the con- 
suming territory and it is believed that active buying 
can not be delayed very much longer. Mill stocks are 
somewhat broken, some items of the upper grades ruling 
searce, Mixed car trade shows a small gain. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers report that they are getting 
more inquiries and better orders. Several rush orders 
have been received this week. Prices are firmer. The 
situation at the mills is as bad as it can be. Produe- 
tion is heavily curtailed on account of the weather. 
Stocks are low and broken, and cars are scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is very slack because of the 
adverse weather and the prices range the same as a 
week ago. Depleted country stocks and a prospect of 
brisk building give dealers every hope that there will 
be a brisk business in cypress this spring and there is 
no tendency to cut prices. 





New York. There is not much snap to trade as con- 
siderable of this stock is offered and as buyers are 
able to get prompt shipments they do not place busi- 
ness ahead. Millwork trade is growing more active and 
the outlook from this quarter for spring business is 
bright. Building operations in suburban sections will be 
numerous and wholesalers expect a larger volume of 








Patents Nos. 723917 and 764831, 


White Strip © 
Stretchless 


Waterproof Leather Belting 


This is the first public an- 
nouncement of the _ perfec- 
tion of a belt that does not 
stretch. We recommend it 
to your consideration for 
three reasons. 
three 


It has over 
times the tensile 
strength of single leather. 
Itis waterproof. It is stretch- 
less. 


Just the Belt 
for your Planer 


We anticipated your 
thought, but if you have a 
harder place, let us know 
and let us sell you a White 
Strip on a sixty day test. 

You will be interested in 
our folder telling about 
White Strip Stretchless belt- 
ing. 





Chicago Belting Company 
119 North Green Street, 
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trade within a few weeks Competition is 
while some concessions are granted, 
holds up very well in the aggregate 


marked and 
the price situation 


Baltimore, Md. The cypress yard here is as yet rather 
quiet. Stocks are decidedly moderate and the chances 
of adding to them in the near future are not very 
favorable, as the mill operations have been interfered 
with by adverse weather and the output is still con- 
siderably below the normal The range of prices is 
steady and the prospects for an advance are considered 
promising by the holders of stocks, while some of the 
yardmen that easier values will prevail later on 


maintal 


Cincinnati, Ohio, The heavy demand on cypress stocks 
hands of local millwork concerns has made it 
necessary for them to buy stock a little earlier than 
was expected. The weather conditions have held back 
building operations so long that to keep busy the plan- 





in the 







ing mills have been running right along on millwork 
for stock and have been using up their supplies of 
cypress. With better weather conditions and the start- 
tng of the building season will see a big demand for 
dressed stock. The box and faciory grades have done 
only fair all winter, but much improvement can be 
looked for soor 

Columbus, Ohio. Demand is steady for all grades 
and sizes and the feature is the firmness in quota 
tions Call is mostly from the East. Stocks are not 
very large and prices are about same 
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Good Strong Rope 
of Uniform Quality 


can be bought for the same 
money you pay for treacherous, 
cheap stuff if you are fortunate 
enough to place vour order with 


a firm that handles 


Columbian Rope 


There’s more to rope than the 
mere twisting of fibres—its de- 
pendability begins with the grow- 
ing and curing of the hemp and 
that is truly the secret of the rec- 
ognition of Columbian rope as the 


‘Standard for Reliability. ’’ 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 








And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RICHT PRICES 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. While demand is not heavy some of the 
larger concerns have been buying some of the available 
transit stocks. Clears are bringing $3.00 and stars $2.52. 
White cedars are moving freely, with prices firm. Lath 
continues strong and rather scarce, with values steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The slightly advanced prices on 
red cedar shingles seem to be well maintained. Busi- 


ness does not show much improvement and shipments as 
well as sales are light, with comparatively more strength 
manifest on the Coast. Cars are comjng through without 
any particular delay, which is tending to accumulate 
stocks somewhat at Minnesota Transfer 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices are firm and the demand 


is good. Many shingle mills have started up during the 
last few weeks, but there does not seem to be a 
surplus of shingles on the market. Cedar logs are 


searce and high in price, and it would not be a surprise 
to many shingle men to see the prices of shingles ad- 
vance in the near future. 


Rea cedar shingles hold steady. Quo- 
$1.50 to $1.55 for stars and 
A very fair number of orders 


Tacoma, Wash. 
tations to the Fast are 
about $1.85 for clears. 
are coming in 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘The shingle market is the quietest 
t has been in three or four years. Pending weather 
conditions that preclude building, dealers are not buying 
and nothing is to be gained by trying to push the 
market, hence it is at a standstill. The large amount 
of figuring that is being done, however, gives dealers 
hope that the present condition can not last long. Mean- 
time prices are unchanged. Lath also are at the same 
level as last week. 


New Orleans, La. 
continue to find an 
upper grades is quiet. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cypress shingles in the lower grades 
active demand, but the call for the 
Cypress lath are selling briskly. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Stocks remaining here from last sea- 
son’s shipments of red cedars are very small and with 


any good weather conditions prevailing would soon be 
used up. Lake and rail prices are beginning to be 
quoted. There is a firmer tone to the market and 
prices are expected to show firmness from now until 
navigation opens. 

Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is not active, but 


well held. One manufacturer is asking as 
for extras. Extras in most cases range 
from $3.60 to $3.65. Clears are well held at $3.25 to 
$3.35. Lath are not in active call. Manufacturers are 
beginning to talk a firmer market, but buyers state they 


prices are 
high as $3.75 





are not forced to pay higher prices. For 15,-inch the 
asking price ranges from $3.90 to $4 and for 1144-ineh 
$3.50 

Cincinnati, Ohio. While the shingle market is quiet 


much activity is expected as soon as weather permits 
the opening up of building, which it is expected will 
be unusually heavy this year. 


Columbus, Ohio. The shingle trade is still quiet with 
some signs of awakening. Red cedar shingle quotations 
are: Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.65, and Eurekas, $3.65. The 





lath trade shows more activity. 
COOPERAGE. 
Chicago. Cvooperage is slow and few shippers realize 


that coopers are compelled to make offerings for staves 
conformatory to the demand and prices of barrels. On 
account of the absence of orders some are voluntarily 
less than last month. Hogs have fallen off in receipts 
and packers are only buying small lots of tierces. Never 
in the history of the trade have so few pork barrels 
been used as this winter. Nominal prices for tierces are 
$1.45 for 6-hooped and $1.50 for 8-hooped. Barrels prac- 
tically are unsalable. There are a few inquiries for red 
oak oil staves at $30 a thousand and white oak at $35 to 
$37 a thousand. Slack staves continue steady, with no 
change in prices. Ash butter tub staves would advance, 
but the low price of tubs and competition in the trade 
holds them back. March and August are the two dullest 
months of the year for coopers. With the exception of a 
few calls for full dressed half-barrel beer staves the 
whole cooperage stock market is very quiet, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 






No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

MN 4 och Chae aes KenOhes dee sake ee $9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

| ER eS ren ae 9.00 
No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-ineh kiln dried basswood head- 

DA aD Se es os ne arenes OT 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set 

Tt Vig iG ee ae aren err ee No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
AL; 2t.,. SO2DCn SUM SUAVER. . ...00:55s06 00.00 7.00 
l‘atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Vatent coiled elm hoops, 514-foot, per M... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.5¢ 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Ifalf barrel basswood heading, per set..... 0414 
Ilickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Ifickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Ifead Jining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... ee 0} as 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... 60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.................. .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
our patent and four hickory hoop barrels. AB 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
our patent and four wire hoop barrels... . 45 
SDE EEO, AD ENONID ss. 5 ow bn 0 506 00 60.00 64% as to 38% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M...... 6.00 
White oak oil staves, per M............. 42.00 to 43.00 
URNS REINS Fo pigs e ex 15/5 6.2 6G e-0' 6 «x46 w1S iS No demand 
EM, OE: GTMIIS oss sass ovine sas 0 00s o 0 12.00 to 13.00 
FE eer rer re Pyare . 1.20 to 1.65 
NNR OIG 95 25 ain ves sw: bw win Acs ew awe ow ae 00 to 95 
SMU TN onic cd cs s4 840 oeka 0% Cakes 80 to (82% 
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HARDWOOD TIMBER. 

1,600 acres. Timber only. Kentucky. Near C. & O. R. R. 
8,000 feet per acre. 75% oak; $18.00 per acre. 

6,000 acres. Alabama. Original forest. Branch railroad 
sraded to property. 10,000 feet per acre. 4,500 feet poplar. 
$22.00 per acre. 

4,500 





acres. 38 million feet, mostly oaks. 114 miles 

from railroad. Northeast Texas. Fine timber and land. 
No overflow. Price $14.00 per acre. 

8,000 acres. West Virginia. 5,000 feet per acre. Large 

umount white oak. On railroad. Opposite side river. Inex- 


pensive to cross. $22 


OO per acre, 
Address “th. 


156,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY FOR CASH 
Several good lumber yards in Central or Eastern 
Missouri, or Southern Nebraska. 
Address “K. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-THREE LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES, 
Steam skidder, timber carts and complete 40,000 capacity 
circular mill plant. Ask for itemized list. 

AUGUSTA LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
One or two cars of pine bed slats 7¢x3—4’'6”, dressed four 
sides, with the edges square. 
WILLINGHAM MEG. CO., 











Kansas, 








Macon, Ga. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 40,000 
Capacity circular saw mill. Ask for itemized list. 
AUGUSTA LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE. 

Saw mill owners and other manufacturers of wood, con- 
templating the utilization of their waste, can obtain the 
advice of an expert of 25 years’ experience by addressing 

GEORGE WALKER, Harrison, N. J. 


WANTED-—AT BOLIGEE, ALABAMA, 
Two miles relaying 25 or 30 Ibs. steel at once. Notify 
BOLIGEE LAND & LUMBER CO., at Boligee, Ala., naming 
best price delivered here. : 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WOULD LIKE 














Position with some good company; 14 years’ experience, 
13 years with one company. Reference. 
Address “IX. 155," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED BY A HIGH CLASS 
Planing mill superintendent, am a practical man. Under- 
stand plans and construction work and all branches of the 


mill and cabinet business. Can give good reference, Will 
not consider a salary Jess than $140.00 per month. Could 
make a substantial investment with some good company. 


My age is 45 and married. 
Address “WW. 154," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


On right or left hand mill, single or double. Giltedged 
reference; can come at once. Answer, 


LOCK BOX 166, Elk Park, N. C. 
WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 


On left hand side for the coming season. Have long expe- 
rience in fast mills and can furnish good references. , 
Address “G. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—-SECOND GROWTH 
White ash logs 8 to 16 feet long. Inspect at shipping point 
and pay cash. S. N. BROWN & CO., Dayton, O. 


EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT. 











Young man at present employed but desires change. 
References. Address “KX. 155,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





SEVERAL HIGH GRADE GAS AND GASOLINE 


Iungines, will be sold at a low price. They were replaced 
by larger outfits. We are willing to guarantee. For any 
size of engine, write to CHRIS. D. SCHRAMM & SON, 

308 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Da. 





RETAIL & WHOLESALE LUMBER BUSINESS 
Iror sale. Will sell all or part. Average 40% profit last 
6 years. Investigate. Northeast Louisiana location. 

Address “KK. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—60,000 FT. BUTTERNUT, 
4/4”, 5/4", 6/4” and 8/4”, band mill manufacture from 
large, forest growth logs, green or dry, prefer all Is & 2s, 
but will take some selected No. 1 common. Quote lowest 
price, giving full particulars in detail. Address 

W. M. WESTON CO., 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—- CHEAP ON REASONABLE TERMS, 
A complete planing mill outfit, dry kiln, machinery adapted 
for all kinds of house finishing work, casket work and 
furniture making; located on six lots, in the best town of 











the Southwest. Address 
T. W. M. BOONE, Fort Smith, Ark. 
HIGHLY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT 
With over 20 years’ practical and varied experience «as 


auditor, office manager, general and cost accountant, desires 
_ position. No objection to location. 
Address “KR, 152,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HARDWOOD INSPECTORS WANTED. 
We want a practical hardwood inspector, entirely famil- 
iar with oak, poplar, ash and hardwoods. Willing worker, 


intelligent grader. We have splendid city, good schools, 
healthy etc. Some work on road at times. Position open 
immediately. Address 

“KK. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In small town 60 miles southwest of Chicago. State age, 
married or single, salary expected, past experience and 


reference. Address “KK. 149,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE 

With the logging end of your job? If so, give me a trial. 

Can fill combination position as chief engineer, road super- 

visor and team master. Can handle logging from mill out 

20 years’ experience; best reference; strictly sober. 
Address “IX, 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 


As assistant manager, bookkeeper or second man. At 


pres 





ent employed but desires change. 
Address "i. 


146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





